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SKETCHING AMONG THE SIOUX. 


BY ‘ 


‘MAN-AFRAID-OF-HIS-NAME.” 
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A TYPICAL BRAVE. 


De Gore Smitt, act, 


AT WORK AMONG NOMADS, 


nor had we left the poor satisfaction of our 

one saying to the other, “ It was your fault.” 

They told us at Bismarck that the proper way 
to go to Standing Rock Agency, our first destination, 
was to leave the railway at Mandan. This is a 
station a few miles west of the crossing of the 
Missouri, named after that curious tribe of the 
great Dakota or Sioux stock which occupied fixed 
villages of large, dome-roofed houses, the most im- 
portant of which was located a short distance north 
of the station. 

But at Mandan no stage was waiting, and no way 
te complete the journey offered except the hiring 
of a special conveyance. Fortunately we found a 
man and team about to return to the agency, and 
a bargain was struck to take us as passengers. We 
started at once, and noon found us some ten miles 
on our way. The team was a span of strapping 
mules, seemingly strong enough for any service, 
and we rolled along famously till Riverside Ranch 
was reached. Here our driver proposed to stop a 
few minutes. We walked on, and had gone fully 
a mile when a boy came riding after us to say that 
the mules had given out and could go no further 
until next day. This was nonsense, but there was 
no help for it; and we amused ourselves as best 


Yo: first thing we did was to make a mistake ; 
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we could until late next morning, while 
the conscienceless driver “sparked” a 
servant girl, whose attractions betrayed 
the secret of the stoppage. 

Whether or not they benefited by the 
rest, the mules were certainly lively 
enough next morning. The road wasa 
succession of hills and dales across an 
open, high-rolling country, where the 
herbage and short heather-like brush 
covered the plain with blending patches 
of rich color. The slow process of 
ascending each hill gave us plenty of 
time to observe this, but on a down 
stope our attention was far away from 
artistic effects. The big lumber wag- 
on had no brakes and the mules no 
breeching. Before we were half way 
down each slope the team would break 
intoa wild gallop,while we bounced over 
the ruts and rocks like peas on a hot 
shovel. But the journey was not long 
enough to tire us, when we reached 
the crossing of the Cannonball we were 
halted again. 

The Cannonball is a stream flowing 
into the Missouri from the southwest, 
and takes its name from the many small 
round bowlders which wash out of its 
banks and collect in its channel. The 
Indians attribute these to a supernatural 


























origin, and call the stream the stone- 
making river, with a vague idea that it 
is a conscious artisan of the curious 
globes. 

Here we first encountered the wild 
Sioux, and made haste to smoke the 
pipe of peace with them, and add to our 
proficiency in the sign language—that 
system of gesture which is a natural 
means of communication understood by 
all tribes, and carried to its highest 
degree of elaboration among the natives 
of these northern plains. Jones and 
Robinson had learned something of it 
before, and Brown soon picked it up, so 
that by the help of a little Sioux and a 
little English, very satisfactory con- 
versations could be carried on with our 
red acquaintances. These were Yank- 
tons, or Yanktonais—a tribe which has 
been in contact with the whites more 
than most of the Dakotans, and exhibits 
not only the highest advancement in 
some individuals, but also the greatest. 
degradation in others, whom civilization 
has harmed rather than helped. Many 
of the better class of Indians have little 
patches of tilled ground and they own 
good bands of ponies. Not far away 
was Parkins’ Ranch, and near it a school 
for the young redskins. Nearly all the 

















A PRIMITIVE GROUP. 
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household servants and farm-helpers 
at the ranch are Indians. 

We learned that Mrs. Parkins and her 
sister were half-Indian ; but both were 
well educated, refined women, exhibit- 
ing a breadth of information and a de- 
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After three interesting days of sketch- 
ing at Parkins’ Ranch we went on to 


‘Standing Rock Agency, twenty-four 


miles southward. The road led through 
a rough, water-cut, “ bad-land ” country 
abounding in jack-rabbits. The horizon 


CHIEF FLYING-BY’S LODGES. 


gree of taste far in excess of the average 
white woman of the West. They ex- 
erted a powerful influence for good, 
Mrs. Parkins was a daughter of a re- 
markable woman, who had died two 
years previous to our visit, and who had 
been, in her younger days, the wife of 
the noted fur-trader Picotte, owner of a 
post in that region fifty or more years 
ago. She was known to the Indians all 
over the northwest and had many ad- 
ventures, once going all alone through 
to the Bighorn country, to rescue and 
bring back with her two white girls who 
had been captured and carried out there. 
Another curious character of this neigh- 
borhood was a Mrs. Weldon, who, with 
her son, maintained a farm at the mouth 
of the Cannonball. Her peculiarity was 
a worshipful admiration of Sitting Bull. 
She had been in the habit for several 
years of sending him presents in the 
shape of money and all sorts of comfort- 
ing things; and was never so pleased 
as when he visited her house for a week 
or so, as he often did. 


x * * 


was bounded in every direction by big 
buttes, standing out in all sorts of shapes 
against the clear sky. Many of them 
supported only little bunches of sage- 
brush, but all were very fine in color— 
in fact there was nothing crude in color 
anywhere in the landscape, excepting 
where some “enterprising” Yankee had 
painted his house hard white or green. 
We met numerous parties of Yank- 
tonais and other Indians returning 
with rations from the fortnightly issue, 
among them old Sitting Bull, with two 
Wives, jogging along in a wagon. Most 
of the Indians, indeed, had wagons, 
mostly covered, or at least arched by 
the hoops which were to support a hood 
of canvas. The necessary lodge-poles 
were tied on and sticking up at all sorts 
of angles, and often bore chunks and 
streamers of dried meat. The wagons 
carried a promiscuous load of squaws, 
pappooses, dogs, camp utensils, etc., etc., 
and sometimes were drawn by oxen, 
though the small native horses, looking 
very ill at ease in harness, were the 
usual draught animals. Sometimes the 
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man of the family drove, but as a rule 
he preferred to ride his pony. 

Now and then a more primitive group 
appeared, their ponies dragging travois 
loaded with all sorts of household goods, 
children and puppies, or perhaps carry- 
ing a feeble person, too aged or ill to 
ride otherwise. Everybody was cheer- 
ful, singing out “ How cola!” to us as 
we passed, and making a holiday of 
their journey. Groups of boys would 
suddenly appear at the top of a ridge 
and charge down upon us, whooping 
and flourishing their quirts as though 
they intended to sweep us off the face 
of the earth. At every creek was a 
camp surrounded by fringes of meat 
hanging to dry in the sun, and each of 
these received a visit from the frolic- 
some youngsters; or perhaps the old 
women would stop and squat down be- 
side a friendly little campfire for a gos- 
sip, leaving the travois-ponies to nibble 
the grass and drag about the babies and 
puppies whither they pleased. 

* * * * * 

Standing Rock Agency and Fort 
Yates, adjoining, form one of the most 
important Indian posts in the north- 
west, but we stayed there no longer than 
necessary. This settlement occupies a 
position on high ground overlooking the 
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Missouri, or “ Minnie-sho-shoh,” as the 
Sioux call it. Everybody was kind and 


‘accommodating, and told us yarns of 


massacres and other incidents, calcu- 
lated to cheer us in view of our expedi- 
tion. Our meals were taken at the house 
of an Irishman, who left no doubt in our 
minds that if he had had the manage- 
ment of the Custer campaign complete 
success would have followed, and the 
“Indian question” would have been 
disposed of forever. There was perhaps 
only one person who could have exter- 
minated redskins with greater neatness 
and dispatch, and that was his wife— 
provided she had been permitted to cook 
for them. The deadly breakfast she 
prepared for our benefit was the most 
dangerous thing we met in all the In- 
dian country. 

A morning’s shopping provided us 
with an outfit, and in the afternoon we 
loaded the tents, provisions, etc., into a 
hired wagon and turned our faces toward 
the wilderness. Our immediate destina- 
tion was the camp of Flying-by, a sub- 
chief among the Unc’papas (a division 
of the Dakota nation), whose band was 
encamped upon Grand River, some forty 
miles southwest of the Agency, and who 
had invited us to pitch our tent there 
with him. 
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Flying-by was a chief of some cel- 
ebrity, and, with most of his older men, 
took part in the Rosebud battle with 
Custer. His camp, composed of about 
twenty-five lodges and_ several log- 
houses, was placed on a flat just above 
the Grand or Ree River, and was inhab- 
ited partly by his own relatives and 
partly by such followers as chose to 
throw in their 
fortunes with 


vocabulary rapidly, while Brown soon 
acquired words enough to make a good 
attempt at conversation. 

Among our visitors were some men of 
wide reputation. Chief Gall, for exam- 
ple, called upon us frequently, and was 
an interesting guest. He was a digni- 
fied old man, and in his youth had rank- 
ed among the most powerful and agile 
of this finely- 
built people, 





his. His posi- 
tion was there- 
fore much the 
same as that 
of a_ sheik 
among the 
Bedouins. 
We pitched 
our tents in 
the midst of 
the group and 
tried to fall 
as closely as 
possible into 
the aboriginal 
way of life, 


not only be- 
cause that was 
really the best 


way under 
the circum- 
stances, but in 
order to make 
friends, win 
confidence, 
and so. get 
a sympathetic 
and  under- 
standing  in- 
sight into the 
life we had 
come to paint. 

In this the 
Indians met 
us half way. 
I'hey seemed 
to understand 
that we had no 





but with age 
he had _be- 
come fat. Sit- 
ting Bull ap- 
peared now 
and then, but 
we did not 
talk with him 
much. 

The more 
we saw of 
Chief Flying- 
by the better 
he appeared. 
He stood over 
six feet in 
height, was 
straight as an 
arrow and 
muscular. He 
was always 
dignified, but 
never pomp- 
ous, and he 
tieated us 
with the most 
gentlemanly 
consideration. 
We often in- 
vited him to 
eat with us, 
but he never 
invited him- 
self,andaftera 
meal he would 
sit and smoke 
and talk—a 
task not so 








designs upon 
their welfare, 
and were friendly and polite. Wood and 
water were supplied us in abundance, 
and there was very little begging and no 
stealing, even by the children. Our 
photographing and sketching always in- 
terested them, though some of them, 
especially the women, were a little afraid 
of it. Visitors were always numerous. 
Jones and Robinson regained their lost 


SIOUX BOYS SKY-LARKING, 


very enter- 
taining after 
all, considering our small knowledge 
of his language. It required only a 
very few days under such tutelage 
for us to become very good imitations 
of the easy-going Indian. 
% * # * * 

One day Flying-by invited us to go 
with a company of his people to a dance, 
which was to take place some ten miles 
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up the Ree River at anothercamp. We 
went, of course, and found there about a 
thousand Sioux, representing the bands 
led by Sitting Bull, Gall, Flying-by, 
Running Antelope (whose village this 
was), and perhaps other chiefs. They 
were camped upon an extensive flat by 
the river, and, except for the wagons, 
the scene differed little—not at all at 
a distance—from the pictures of utter 
wildness which the early explorers have 
fully described. 

Flying-by set up his tepee, in which 
we were guests, and then we strolled 
about with our camera and sketch-books. 
The village was all excitement. Red- 
skins in blankets and leggins and war 
paint, as well as those in everyday attire, 
thronged the camp-ground, and the 
slopes of the surrounding hills were 
dotted with their ponies. Some braves 
were riding back and forth, two or three 
on a horse, some seated in their lodges, 
painting themselves, or being painted by 
friends or their squaws, many lounged 
about chatting and laughing and smok- 
ing. Children swarmed everywhere, 
darting in and out of the low lodge- 
doors, playing in groups precisely like 
all other youngsters, paddling and 


swimming in the river, shooting their 
arrows from short bows, and crowing 
over the longest or truest shot, circling 
about in mimic war dances or (the larger 
ones) running races on their young 
ponies. Everybody was in good humor, 
and bursts of laughter, choruses of 
shouting to the accompaniment of a 
drum, and the gleeful voices of children 
were the most common sounds of the 
camp. Dogs of course abounded, and 
near our lodge was a tame crow, which 
busied itself in mounting upon the dogs’ 
backs and diligently hunting fleas—a 
service the animals accepted with grate- 
ful acquiescence. 

The middle of the camp was marked 
by a big dance-lodge. This was a per- 
manent building, or corral, made of logs 
laid up in the form of a circle some sixty 
feet in diameter, and having twelve sides. 
This wall was ten or twelve feet in height, 
and was pierced by one narrow door. A 
roof of poles and brush extended in- 
ward from its top for a few feet, form- 
ing a sort of indoor veranda and leaving 
the center of the lodge exposed to the 
sky. Thus the obstruction of a center- 
post was avoided; large fires could be 
made safely, and what had not been 
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considered, the artistic effect of the cir- 
cle of spectators sitting under the shad- 
ow of the veranda, while the dancers pi- 
rouetted in the central blaze of sunshine 
or of firelight, was greatly enhanced. 

As soon as the noon meal had been 
eaten, warriors in “full fig” began to 
assemble, squaws came later, children 
crowded around to peep through the 
chinks of the logs, and when Flying-by 
led us to a place in the circle among his 
band some three hundred men and 
women must have been crowded into 
the little hall. Presently the big drum 
was beaten, and at once some of the In- 
dians responded by singing, and a few 
got on their feet and began to dance. 
Then the drumming was accelerated, 
the singing and yelping became quicker 
and louder, and more Indians jumped 
up, until in a few minutes a big circle 
of figures were hopping about keeping 
time to the rhythmic noise. 

This was the grass-dance, a variety of 
war-dance, and at first each performer 
simply rose where he sat and began his 
steps, but gradually all edged their way 
together to the open central area and 
formed a rude ring. This dancing was 
of the kind almost universal among bar- 
barians. It was not the acting together 
of partners, nor the working out ofa 
figure, nor a rhythmic movement in a 
circle or from spot to spot ; but a series 
of steps and postures, stamping upon 
the ground in time with the drum-beats, 
stooping and recovering, throwing back 
the head and twisting the body, bend- 
ing the knees and waving the arms. 
Originally, no doubt, each action meant 
something, as the stealthy approach, the 
peering about in search of an enemy, 
the handling of weapons, the hurling of 
the tomahawk or pogamoggan, and so 
on; but if not forgotten, these have now 
been conventionalized into a set of steps 
and attitudes which a stranger would 
find it hard to interpret. 

At first a ring was kept; but as the 
dance grew more exciting and the crowd 
greater, the ring became broken and 
everyone danced where he pleased or 
could find room. All of them were 


naked except for a breech-clout, but 
were adorned with bands of feathers 
and ornaments around the arms and 
legs and in their hair, while many wore 
war-bonnets of feathers, with a long 
queue which trailed to their heels. The 
whirling 


confusion and color were 





almost blinding, while fierce yells every 
now and then told how their fathers had 
sounded the war-whoop in the ears of 
frightened Crow and Chippeway. The 
noise of the drumming was incessant, 
and when the dancers were not shriek- 
ing out the war-whoop they were grunt- 
ing, yelping, and uttering strange gut- 
tural words; while the few women in 
the lodge and the many looking through 
the cracks between the logs would now 
and then join in a shrill yelping song of 
their own, which treble harmonized 
curiously with the hoarse ejaculations 
of the men. Nothing could be more 
exciting, and we could well understand 
what an effect such an exercise must 
have when the occasion was the declar- 
ation of some real war. 

The first dance lasted an hour, fol- 
lowed by a pause, when all squatted 
down, smoked and rested. Then a lot 
of squaws danced without much formal- 
ity, in little mincing steps taken side- 
ways; but this was merely to kill time 
while waiting for the next ceremony. 

That began by the entrance of a 
troop of warriors dressed as Crows, 
who have always been deadly enemies 
of the Sioux. Immediately a lot of 
other warriors stood up and a sham- 
battle began. No guns were fired (ex- 
cept an occasional pistol), but the con- 
testants threw handfuls of dust at each 
other, then pointed their guns and pre- 
tended to shoot, whereupon each man 
aimed at would fall, and a couple of his 
friends would drag him off among the 
spectators. 

After most of the Crows had been 
“killed” and dragged off the field, war- 
whoops and dust subsided, and the 
company began feasting. A large num- 
ber of big kettles were brought in, 
some containing coffee, and the others 
boiled dog meat. There were also a lot 
of bread pies made of wild berries sur- 
rounded by a “crust” of baked flour; 
but even while the eating went on the 
drums were beaten, and, at intervals, 
men and women were dancing. Jones 
had courage enough to try the dog 
meat, but Brown contented himself with 
coffee and the pie. 

The Indians have become extremely 
fond of coffee, which is regularly issued 
to them, and which they have learned 
to prepare well. They have it at every 
meal, and often between times. The 
squaws are good bread-makers, too, 






















































baking it before the fire in cake-like 
loaves crusted equally on all sides. 
Stewed dog is the pzece de résistance 
of dancing feasts and meals of cere- 
mony ; and perhaps the flesh would not 
have tasted badly even to us, had we 
not witnessed the dreadful prelimin- 
aries to its cooking. One killing took 
place before our eyes just outside the 
lodge. Anold woman caught the un- 
fortunate cur and held it flat on the 
ground while an old man beat out its 
brains with a club. The carcass was 
then held over the fire long enough to 
singe off all the hair, after which it was 
carved into small pieces, the two cooks 
pausing long enough in their operation 
to devour the liver raw as their perqui- 
site. Some tribes always roast the dog, 
but these Sioux boiled or stewed it. 

Perhaps the operation seemed more 
disgusting and savage to us than it 
otherwise would, because at the same 
time news arrived in the camp of the 
death of a man well known to many 
present. Immediately a number of 
women began running about from te- 
pee to tepee, wringing their hands and 
wailing out their sorrow in a shrill, weird 
chant, which was the very voice of Grief 
itself. It moved even the dogs, who 
caught the contagion of mourning, and 
set up lugubrious howls in a concert of 
woe. But this did little to stay the fun, 
and the very next incident, when we re- 
turned to the dancing lodge, was a com- 
plete counterfoil to the ostentatious 
adulation of a few minutes before. 

Into the dance-hall came a young 
squaw bearing anew-born baby. It was 
received with general welcome and at- 
tention. Friends of the father crowded 
about and made presents to the parents 
for the baby’s sake, accompanying them 
always with complimentary speeches. 
The grandmother gave a couple of 
horses, which were led in for inspection. 
Others spread out bright cloth to be 
duly admired, and one old syuaw, who 
was wearing a new dress, took it off 
and handed it to the delighted mother. 

Then followed a general exchange of 
little presents. A man or woman would 
get up and make a speech and present 
some gift to a friend, who responded in 
due fashion. Eagle feathers, money, 
ponies, moccasins, and so on, were given, 
besides many lesser things. 

This ceremony over, a squaw dance 
began. Six or eight men took a huge 
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drum, grouped themselves in the center 
of the open space, and began to sing. 
An old squaw next ran about picking 
out other squaws, pulling them forward 
amid much laughter, and placing them 
in a circle about the group of drum- 
mers. They showed the same half-shy 
hesitancy in coming forward that you 
will see in our own houses or picnic 
parties when recruits are gathered for 
some game. 

The music now struck up anew and 
the dancing started. Every minute or 
so a squaw would drop out, grab some 
brave by the wrist, and drag him in to 
be her partner. Brown and Robinson 
had the good fortune to be selected 
among the rest, and did their best to 
keep time to the tom-tom and imitate 
their dusky partners, to the great 
amusement of the Indians, all of whom 
were loud in complimenting their suc- 
cess. After a due interval each man 
retired, whereupon his “lady” would 
invite another young brave or else her- 
self sit down to rest. Each man was 
expected, also, to make a small present 
to the squaw who had complimented 
him, and the silver-pieces which Brown 
and Robinson gave were accepted with 
anod and smile that had no reference 
to the actual value of the coin. 

One more incident deserves mention. 
A member of the tribe had been absent 
for two years and had just returned. 
His friends were anxious to hear some- 
thing of his travels, and he wished to 
say publicly how happy he was in hav- 
ing reached home. After the close of 
the squaw-dance, and at the conclusion 
of a feast to his special friends, he rose 
in the big lodge and began to keep step 
and pirouette to the music of the drum, 
and to improvise, in a sort of a chant, a 
history of his far wanderings and his 
joy over his return. Several pairs of old 
moccasins in his belt testified how far 
and how hard he had traveled, and he 
referred to them with pride. This was 
to us an extremely interesting perform- 
ance; and the ez:clamations of approval 
and how-hows which resounded upon all 
sides as he proceeded, showed how well 
he was listened to. 

Darkness was approaching when the 
big dance concluded, and then there 
were hurried preparations for moving. 
Men and boys rushed off in all direc- 
tions after the ponies, while the women 
and children pulled down the tepees, 
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bundled up the canvas, and piled it and 
the camp furniture into the wagons or 
upon the travois, attaching the long 
lodge-poles skillfully, and _ tossing 
babies, puppies, iron pots, blankets and 
gaudy war-dresses on top of the heap 
for the ride homeward. 
* * * * * 

Thus, fora fortnight we lived and 
moved about with the Indians, studying 
them in their own way of life, painting 
their portraits—which they would sign 
with a pictured signature—and drawing 
the domestic scenes that went on daily 
beneath our eyes. There was one phase 
of their life, however, of which we saw 
less than we wished—the hunting. Deer 
were uncommon so near the Agency, and 
out of season; and antelope never ap- 
peared there in summer, while trails 
and wallows were long since all that 
was left of the buffalo. Of ducks, 
prairie chickens and prairie pigeons 
(upland plover), we got all we needed 
to eat, but there was no sport in it 
worth description. It soon became 
plain, therefore, that we must wait until 
we got out among the mountain Crows 
for any shooting adventures. 

At the end of a fortnight issuing day 
came around again, and all hands pulled 
up stakes and went to the Agency, 
where the whole tribe was assembling. 
Flying-by’s band of abou. one hundred 
and thirty encamped on the big flat 
three miles south of the Agency, in the 
midst of four thousand two hundred 
Sioux. 

Such a great encampment was an ex- 
ceedingly picturesque sight. For miles 
and miles in all directions could be seen 
tepees and wickyups or brush-lodges, 
while small bands of Indian ponies, 
guarded by boys, were scattered over 
the plain as far as the eye could reach. 
Parties of restless young bucks were 
continually galloping about from one 
camp to another, and every few hours a 
crier moved from point to point and 
shouted out some announcement from 
the chief, or merely a bit of news. 

Our tent was a center of interest and 
we received many calls—in fact, there 
was almost continuously a company of 
Indian visitors sitting about inside and 
out of the tents, cracking jokes, repeat- 
ing the gossip of some newcomer, 
laughing and singing and always smok- 
ing. Their tobacco is mixed half-and- 


half with the shredded inner bark of 








the red willow, which, by the way, is 
not a true willow but a dogwood. 

This has a fragrant odor and a pleas- 
antly pungent taste, and we learned to 
mix it with our own tobacco. As we 
sat under our tent-fly talking with our 
jolly guests, and sketching or writing, 
entertaining incidents and picturesque 
features of the native village-life were 
all the time exhibiting themselves. In 
all directions the air was filled with the 
bluish smoke of the camp-fires, and 
toward evening the happiest of family 
groups surrounded them. Every few 
moments some old woman would come, 
doddering along with a bundle of fagots 
on her back, tempting us to stop each 
one and make her sit for us. Other 
squaws might be seen on the distant 
plain or hillsides, industriously search- 
ing for the wild turnip, which the Sioux 
eat both raw and boiled ; it is small and 
tasteless as compared with our culti- 
vated varieties, but nutritious. 

The kindness and patience of these 
people in their domestic relations were 
very noticeable. The old tradition that 
an Indian is a cruel and bloodthirsty 
“fiend” in peace as well as in war, and 
a horrible tyrant over his family, did not 
apply at all. The women have certain 
duties to perform, as among other races; 
but the men do not disdain to help them 
on occasion any more than does a white 
man of good disposition, The love and 
confidence between man and wife was 
often very striking, and all were exceed- 
ingly fond of, and kind to, their chil- 
dren. We never saw, during our whole 
residence in the Sioux villages, a single 
family quarrel, and the children were 
rarely if ever punished. 

One example to illustrate this charac- 
teristic pleased and amused us not a 
little. One day Flying-by’s wife came 
to our tent and asked us to lend her a 
small hand-mirror which we possessed. 
We gave it to her, and then watched her 
to see what she would do with it. About 
a mile and ahalf or two miles away a 
horse race was in progress, watched by 
three or four hundred mounted Indians. 
The squaw took the mirror, stood in 
front of the tent, and reflected a beam 
of sunlight from the glass along the 
ground in line -with the group of Indians. 
It was only two or three minutes before 
a solitary horseman left the band and 
came tearing over the prairie toward us, 
It was Flying-by, who sprang off his 








































horse at our door and looked inquiringly 
around, His wife had gone back to her 
cooking and was apparently quite heed- 
less of his coming. To his question 
whether some one had not sent for him, 
we could only reply that we had seen 
his wife playing heliostat with our 
mirror, whereupon he went over and 
spoke to her. In amoment he returned, 
and, with a grin, told us that, knowing 
he had money, his wife had called him 
home for fear he might be tempted to 
gamble it away. He chuckled over her 
prudence, and told us that he might 
have made a lot of money if he had 
stayed, and not a cross word was 
spoken. 

The Sioux are very fond of petting 
and playing with their children, making 
them toys and dressing them gaudily. 
This kindness extends to animals. Their 
horses are never abused, and even their 
dogs are well cared for. You will see 
in every village miniature tepees and 
little brush houses erected for the ac- 
commodation of the dogs ; and nearly 
every family has some pet animal, such 
as a tame crow or hawk. 

* x s * 1% 

The most interesting part of an issuing 
of supplies to the Indians is the distrib- 
ution of beef. On the day we witnessed 
it at Standing Rock one hundred and 
fifty head were killed andcut up. These 
were all gathered in the large butcher- 
ing corral, and while hundreds of mount- 
ed Indians, and other hundreds of war- 
riors and squaws afoot, all clothed in 
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white or gayly colored blankets and 
bedecked with ornaments, were circ- 
ling about.on the outside, there was an 
incessant fusillade of rifles inside, where 
the Indian police were shooting down 
the steers. The terror-stricken brutes 
raced round and round the enclosure, 
seeking some means of escape, or hud- 
dled in corners. Crack! Crack / went 
the rifles, and steer after steer would 
pitch upon his head to the delight of the 
noisy crowd looking on, until all were 
down. Then the heads of families went 
into the corral, and each selecting the 
one he wished, cut out its tongue in 
token of possession, after which his 
family cut up the carcass and distributed 
the flesh among themselves. Most of 
them, however, instead of cutting them 
there, dragged the carcasses to some 
convenient place outside, by hooking on 
a yoke of oxen. These teams were 
always getting foul of one another, and 
noise and commotion were rife enough 
to satisfy any lover of excitement or the 
picturesque; but no quarreling occurred. 
When the last scrap had been carved 
from the bones the beef was taken to 
the tepees, and there reduced to thin 
flakes or long strings, which the squaws 
hung up in the sunshine to dry. 

The next day we bade farewell to 
Flying-by and all our friends among 
the Dakotas, and embarked upon a 
steamer which carried us up to Bis- 
marck, whence we went westward by 
rail to other experiences and new friend- 
ships among the Crows. 


MISS GWYNNE’S BURGLAR. 


BY VIOLET ETYNGE MITCHELL. 


tween two dark frowning mountains, 

and lulled to drowsy indifference of 

the big outside world by the mur- 
murs of the not far distant sea, stands 
the little village of Coed-y-glyn. 

Just outside the village, on the main 
road stands—or-did stand ten years ago 
—an old stone house, in the middle of a 
large garden, which was surrounded on 
all sides by a high wall, also of stone. 
It was the pride of the owner, Miss 
Gwynne. 

One night, in the early spring of the 
year, there was to be a wedding at 


[ the heart of Wales, nestling be- 


Coed-y-Glyn — a wedding in humble 
life, but anticipated with great glee by 
the invited guests, among whom were 
Miss Gwynne’s servants, the coachman 
and his wife (who was also cook) and 
Yiva, their daughter, employed as a 
maid-of-all-work. 

Knowing the disappointment it would 
be to them if they were denied the 
pleasure of attending the wedding, she 
had declined the coachman’s offer to re- 
main with her, allowing his wife and 
daughter to go, and laughingly assured 
him that with her father’s gun for com- 
pany she feared nothing. 
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Miss Gwynne retired at an early hour, 
having locked up the house. 

She lay for some time gazing through 
the window at the twinkling stars, lost 
in quiet retrospection. 

I will let Miss Gwynne tell the rest of 
the story in her own way, repeating as 
well as I can from memory the words 
as I heard them from her lips ten years 
ago. 

* * * * * 

I cannot tell if I dozed or not, but I 
was conscious of the moon shining dimly 
through the clouds, and I wondered how 
long I had lain there. Reaching out 
for my watch, which lay on the table, I 
was horrified to feel my wrist grasped 
and held by a firm hand. 

To say I was frightened would be less 
correct than to say I was astounded, for 
I have always been a woman of steady 
nerve, and the present occasion called 
for its use. 

The moon had retired behind a heavy 
curtain of clouds, and the room was in 
complete darkness, but from the drapery 
at my bedside issued a voice, and at the 
same time the python-like grasp on my 
wrist relaxed. 

“T beg to apologize, madam,” said 
this voice; “I have chosen a bungling 
manner of awakening you—foreign to 
my custom. Pardon me, and do not be 
alarmed. I merely wish to relieve you 
of any superfluous silver, jewelry or 
bank notes you do not absolutely need. 
But as the vandalism of breaking locks 
is out of my line, I will request you 
to arise and show me where such things 
are kept.” 

By the time he had finished this speech 
I was myself again. 

“Very well,” I said, “I'll get up and 
show you; but, as it is embarrassing to 
dress in your presence, will you step out 
into the hall and close the door while I 
put on my clothing?” 

There was a soft rustling of the 
curtains at the bedside, and the sound 
of footsteps on the carpet, and imme- 
diately afterward the door closed. 

“Five minutes, madam, is all I can 
give you,” remarked the burglar, as he 
disappeared. 

It took me (after lighting the candle) 
two minutes to slip on a warm skirt, 
and a blue flannel wrapper over it ; then, 
sticking my feet into a pair of down 
slippers, I had still time to snatch a 
roll of bills amounting to one hundred 
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pounds, and pin them deftly to the lining 
of the canopy above my four-post bed. 

Then throwing open the door I stood 
on the sill facing my visitor, and threw 
the glare of the lighted candle full 
upon him, as he lolled in a careless, 
easy attitude against the bannisters. 

I had been prepared for a burglar— 
but I had looked for one attired accord- 
ing to the traditions of my ancestors. 
But here was a gentlemanly, mild-fea- 
tured individual, such as I should have 
expected to find filling the position of a 
professor of Latin—perhaps of theology 
—in Oxford University. 

There was no appearance of a jimmy, 
or tools of any kind. Evidently here 
was a type of criminal with which his- 
tory was unacquainted. 

“Madam!” he exclaimed, bowing 
with the grace of a French courtier, 
“you are punctuality itself. And how 
charming!—no hysterics—no distressing 
scenes. Allowme.” He took the candle 
from my hand, and holding it aloft pre- 
ceded me down the great oaken stairs, 
talking fluently all the while, but paus- 
ing at every other step to glance over 
his shoulder at me with coquettish 
politeness. 

“T wish to assure you,” he remarked, 
“that 1am no ordinary house-breaker. 
Burglary is with mea profession, though 
not the one (I confess) chosen for me 
by my parents. I saw, at an early age, 
that I must either descend to the level of 
the burglar, or raise him to the level of an 
artist. Behold, my dear lady, the result.” 

He stood at the foot of the stairs and 
looked up at me. 

“Shall we proceed to the dining- 
room ?” he asked airily; ‘and, as I wish 
to give you no unnecessary trouble, let 
me say that I do not dabble in plated 
spoons ; nothing but solid silver.” 

I opened the old mahogany sideboard, 
in which Griffiths had, for years, placed 
the family heirlooms at night, and be- 
held my gentlemanly burglar stow 
them, one after another, in a capacious 
felt sack, which he carried in his hand. 

“Charming!” he cried. “Iam acon- 
noisseur, I assure you, and I know silver 
from plate. These articles are really 
worth the risk of the enterprise.” 

You ask me if I was not alarmed. 
No, I was mot. Personal violence was 
not in his professional line, unless op- 
posed. I summoned all my energies to 
outwit him. I thought much and said 




















little, for I had no intention of allowing 
him to carry off my mother’s silver. 

After having rifled all the rooms of 
the most valuable articles, he returned 
to the dining-room. 

On the table the remains of supper 
still stood, consisting of a fowl, hardly 
touched, some delicately cut bread and 
butter, cake, and a glass jar containing 
some fancy crackers. 

“ T will make myself entirely at home,” 
he remarked, sitting down to the table, 
and helping himself to a wing of the 
chicken. 

“Really,” he proceeded, “I have 
thoroughly enjoyed this evening. Not 
only have I met a most charming lady, 
but I have been able to prove to her 
that the terms gentleman and burglar 
may be synonomous.” 

He now began on the cake. I pushed 
the cracker jar toward him. “Try 
them,” I observed. 

Still smiling indulgently, and talking, 
he took out one of the crackers and be- 
gan to nibble on it. It was very dry. 

I rose, and in an absent-minded man- 
ner placed on the table the remains of 
a bottle of rare old Burgundy, which 
had been opened the day before. 

“Now, really,” he prattled, “I’m a 
very harmless man five months out of 
six—I never steal unless other means 
fail, or a tailor’s bill comes due. I’ma 
respectable citizen and—a church mem- 
ber in good standing when I’m not on 
one of my professional tours. I took up 
burglary more as a resource than from 
necessity. Candidly speaking, now, am 
I a ruffian ?” 

“No!” I replied, looking directly at 
him. “On the contrary, you are avery 
fine-looking man.” 

A glow of vanity spread over his face. 
I poured out a glass of the Burgundy 
and pushed it toward him. 

“England to Wales!” he cried with 
gallantry. “I don’t generally drink,” 
he added, “ but these crackers make me 
thirsty.” 

“Tf I could only find a wife suited to 
my tastes,” he mused, “such a woman 
as you are, by George! I’d give up 
esthetic burglary and settle down to 
quiet domestic bliss.” He looked ques- 
tioningly at me. “If ”—he hesitated— 
“you could be sure I would abandon my 
profession—would you—do you think 
you could—condone my past and— 
marry me?” 
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“That is a matter for consideration,” 
I replied. 

He helped himself to another cracker, 

“Your proposal is so _ startlingly 
unique,” I continued, “to marry one’s 
burglar! Really it is quite a joke.” 

“Isn’t it?” he chuckled, evidently 
enjoying the idea of the oddity. “ We are 
kindred spirits!” he exclaimed, con- 
vivially, but was interrupted by a violent 
fit of coughing. 

Seizing the bottle of Burgundy, he 
drained the only drop or two left. 

“T think, maybe, there’s another bot- 
tle down in the cellar,” I cried, artlessly. 
“T’ll go down and see—/ feel thirsty 
myself.” 

“We will descend (fogether,” ex- 
claimed my burglar, gallantly taking 
the candle from my hand and following 
me to the door leading to the cellar 
steps. 

We descended the steps chatting 
pleasantly—he discoursing on matri- 
mony, I answering rather vaguely, but 
measuring the distance to the wine bins 
by my eye. They were at the far end 
of the cellar, and were five in number, 
each large enough to hold a quarter of 
a ton of coal. Before the furthest one 
I paused. 

“Here,” I said, “is the brand we are 
looking for.” I raised the heavy lid and 
looked in. “ I will hold the candle,” I ob- 
served ; “ will you get the bottle? I can 
hardly reach it.” 

He handed me the candle and bent: 
low over the bin. Ha! ha! Quicker 
than a flash of lightning I tipped up his 
heels (he was easily overbalanced), and 
into the bin he fell headlong. Down 
came the heavy lid. But there was no 
padlock on it. I must hurry! Blowing 
out the candle, I ran, for I knew the way, 
straight to the cellar steps and up them 
—like acat. Then with a locked door 
between myself and my burglar, I could 
breathe. 

I heard the man kicking about down 


. below, for of course he got out of the 


bin at once. But our cellar is a laby- 
rinth. Seizing father’s old gun from 
its resting-place in the hall, I sat down 
near the door at the head of the stairs, 
waiting for the worst. 

The door was fairly strong—that I 
knew ; but he wasa powerful man. So I 
dragged a heavy table from the sitting- 
room and placed it against it. 

Suddenly I became conscious that he 
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had found his way to the stairs and was 
rapidly approaching the door, which was 
all that lay between me and his revenge- 
ful fury. 

Bracing myself against the opposite 
wall, I raised the old gun, and, deliber- 
ately aiming it, waited. 

He began by pounding with both fists 
on the door, but, not receiving any an- 
swer, he tried threats. An instinct seem- 
edto tell him I would remain on guard. 

His language, I must confess, while 
threatening, was zot abusive. It was, 
in fact, incredibly elegant for a burglar, 
and strictly grammatical. 

All at once there came a crash, fol- 
lowed by the creaking of heavy timber, 
and the door fell. Down he came on 
top of it, sprawling at my feet on the 
floor. I raised my gvn and fired. 

“Hit him ?” I interrupted. 

“No,” replied Miss Gwynne ; “ here in 
the wall of the dining-room the bullet 
lodged, and is still there.” 

The next thing I was conscious of was 
Mrs. Griffiths bending over me, and her 
husband’s voice exclaiming : 

“He'd never have escaped if we had 
not left that door open when we came 
in. You see we got home just in time 
to hear you fire the gun, and as we 
ran in he ran out. Drat him!” 


AN ADIRONDACK 


BY CHARLES 


On evening not many years ago 
Peter Lecompte and I did a no 
less unsportsmanlike thing than 

go “floating” for deer. Peter was my 

guide and left his sporting conscience 
with me, and I was weak and went. 

We had a long tramp through the 

woods to the pond where our boat was 

concealed. The rumble of thunder 
tolled through the blackness of the foli- 
age overhead, the air grew sultry and 
still, and as the lantern brought some 
distant tree-trunk or rock, or tangle of 
undergrowth, into momentary relief 
against the inky background, it seemed 
as if we were threading some stifling 
and uncanny forest of the nether world. 

At length, hot and dripping, and 

soothed by the slender soprano of a 

countless company of mosquitoes, we 

stepped out of the woods into a little 
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I raised myself on my elbow and 
looked eagerly about. 

“He had no time to carry off a 
thing,” said Mrs. Griffiths. 

* * * * * 

“T would like to set my eyes on him,” 
I remarked, when Miss Gwynne had 
concluded her story. “You are a dis- 
tinguished woman and are—I believe— 
the very first one who ever received an 
offer of marriage from a burglar.” 

The lady smiled. “Do you not re- 
member reading about the capture of a 
notorious bank robber, several years 
ago? The case created quite a sensa- 
tion, owing partly to the difficulty in 
tracing the thief, who was clever enough 
to puzzle the most expert detectives 
and evade the police, and also to the re- 
spectability of his position. No one 
could believe him guilty.” 

“Indeed I do remember it,” I an- 
swered. “Not only that, but I saw the 
man after he was in prison. I happened 
to be going through Chester Jail at the 


_ time and J—— was pointed out to me. 


He was quite distinguished looking. In 
fact, I did not believe him guilty.” 
“Nor would I,” said Miss Gwynne, 
“if I had not known.” 
“You mean,” I said, “that he 
“JT mean that you saw my burglar.” 
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clearing fragrant with sweet fern; on 
its farther side lay the pond, black and 
mysterious in the gloom, with its fring- 
ing forest outlined dimly beyond it. A 
few moments later we were floating 
through what seemed to be a black and 
bottomless abyss, sustained only b 

a thin carpet of silvery lily-pads, whic 

shone and gleamed as it lay on the inky 
water. Each pad was surmounted by 


. its own peculiar presiding genius in the 


shape of a frog, and their united croak- 
ing seemed only to intensify the silence 


of the surrounding forest. 


But a sudden cold draft of air was 
breathed across the water, followed by 
a puff of wind, and the silver carpet be- 
gan to undulate and the black abyss to 
be filled with points of light as the first 
rain-drops splashed into it. Silently 
the boat swung around and glided 
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swiftly back to the landing, silently we 
got out, picked up the lantern and were 
again swallowed up by the woods. 

“ We'll go to the camp till this is over, 
and then try it again,” whispered Peter, 
and we headed for a small “camp” of 
hemlock bark which we had put up near 
the pond for such emergencies as this. 
We were joined by three other hunters 
in a few minutes, and when the storm 
had abated, Pete lit up a fire and we 
soon had the pot a boiling. 

“ Pete,” said I, as he refilled his pipe, 
“that’s a great tobacco pouch you’ve 
got there. I'd rather like to buy it.” 

The pouch was a bear’s foot. The 
broad, bare sole, with its long claws in- 
tact, formed the bottom, and the skin of 
the leg was cut off about five inches 
above, and a string was run around 
the top so that the mouth of the pouch 
could be drawn together. 

Pete smiled. He was a short, wiry 
fellow, with close-curling, yellow hair 
and a fierce moustache, and his skin was 
tanned the color of a well-done “ gin- 
gersnap.” 

“Naw, sir; I couldn’t sell ye this. I 
guess ef ’t hadn’t been for this old clod- 
hopper I’d never’a married my woman ; 
so I’m kinder ’tached to it, as you may 
say.” 

x How was that, Pete?” I asked. 
“Did you rush forth and imbue your 
glittering knife in the monster’s smok- 
ing gore, just as he was about to lunch 
off of Mrs. L.?” 

“ Wal, naw, not that way ’xactly. But 
I guess I showed a longer head ’n if 
I’d a-tried to poke a knife through the 
critter’s ribs. Yes-sah, that’s what I 
done; ’n I had to step lively a’terward, 
I tell ye, with Guy Raymond from up 
Saranac way swearin’ to let sunshine 
inter me. 

“Ye see, I shot this critter in the Fall, 
and had the foot made up inter this 
pouch, ’n the next August I got a job 
with two New York fellers, and al- 
mighty nice fellers they was, too—Mr. 
Grant and Mr. Holbrook—you know 
‘em, p’raps. Wal, we got on first rate, 
and come down inter this kentry, down 
to the camp, on Leavitt’s Island in Por- 
kypine Lake. In them days not somany 
come down there as there be now, but 
there was gen’lly some hunters and 
their guides at old Leavitt’s on the 
island. Wal, old Leavitt was a wuthless 
lot—no more use ’n hens’ teeth; and 
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his wife was a curous old critter. But 
any rate the old critters had a all-fired 
good-lookin’ gal, ’n I took a shine to 
her first time I see her, which was two 
years afore we’d come down this time 
I’m tellin’ ye bout. I’d never had a 
chance to more ’n say a word to her. 
“Wal, we found stranger Bleigh at 
Leavitt’s, and Guy Raymond was guid- 
in’ fer him. Guy was a big, black-eyed 
feller with a turrible mean temper, but 
he always seemed to git along first-rate 
with women, and the evenin’ we come 
I found him chinnin’ away mighty 
comfortable with Saliny Leavitt in the 
camp kitchen. Wal, I bowed an’ 
scraped, but I couldn’t git along no- 
how with him puttin’ in two words 
ev’y time I’d say one, an’ I sez ter my- 
self, ‘Wal, Pete, ye’ll have ter git that 
big hunk o’ nothin out’n your way afore 
ye can do an’thing at all.” I done 
some tall thinkin’ that night, I tell ye, 
‘cause I knowed ’f I c’d oncet git that 
critter away I’d outdo him, ’cause there 
wa’nt no one could out-talk me with 
gals in them days, if oncet I got 
talkin to ’em by myself. Arter supper 
we guides went roun’ an’ squatted by 
the fire where the gen’lemen was smok- 
in’, ’n I could see that Mr. Grant and 
Mr. Holbrook wa’nt hittin’ it off extry 
well with Bleigh. He was a big, strut- 
tin’ crittur, ’n wouldn’t do nothin’ but 
talk of how he couldn’t chaw his vittles 
comfortable, fer the punkeys, ‘even 
eff they’re wuth chawin’, anyhow,’ sezee. 
Then he got goin’ on how there wa’nt 
no game worth shootin’ uphere. ‘ Noth- 
in’ save these long-legged, skinny, yal- 
ler deer,’ sezee. (Guy Raymond said 
a’terward that he’d missed two likely 
deer at six rod, an’ got buck fever so’s 
he held the butt o’ his gun agin his 
stomach ’stead o’ his shoulder when he 
shot.) ‘What I want ter shoot,’ sezee. 
‘is a bear; not that these little black 
bears ’round here is much, but they 
might serve to prevent tejusness. My 
guide tells me they’s mighty scarce 
’round here,’ sezee ; ‘ but I mistrust he 
ain’t over ’n ’bove anxious to run agin 
any.’ That made Guy Raymond kind- 
er mad, ’n he spoke up loud ’n sez, ‘ Ef 
there’s a bear in these pa’ts I'll find 
him fer ye, ef it takes a leg, an’ I'll be 
bound ye’ll take tera tree when we do 
find him.’ ‘Wal, wal, me good man,’ 
says Bleigh, ‘ you git more familiar with 
them bears, ’n we'll make out nicely.’ 











“Next mornin’ Guy Raymond an’ 
Bleigh went off ter look fer bear, ’n I 
paddled Mr. Grant ’n Mr. Holbrook 
down Racoon River, fishin’ as we went. 
“Powerful tiresome critter, that Bleigh,’ 
sez Mr. Grant, ‘’n I wish we needn't ter 
have him squattin’ ’round the piazza all 
the evenin’,sezee. ‘His flow o’ lang’ige 
gives me a back-ache.’ 

“We was about four mile down the 
river then, an’ jest ahead o’ us on the 
- shore was a soft clay-bar on the side of 
a slew, and on the edge o’ this bar was 
a wild cherry-tree with a lot o’ cherries. 

“<Hol’ on,’ sez I; ‘seems ter me we 
might kinder create a bear about here,’ 
‘n I pulled out my bear-foot "baccer- 
pouch. Mr. Holbrook kinder grinned 
an’ sez, ‘This is as bearish a place’s I 
ever see;’ yet what is it without its 
bear? We'll, create bears right here, 
by all means.’ 

“So that evenin’ when we come up by 
the place agin, I run the boat alongside 
the clay-bar ’n made four or five tracks 
with the bear’s foot, ’n then I took off 
my shoes and got out about a rod above 
an’ went ’roun’ on the hard ground 
back o’ the bar an’ got nigh enough that 
cherry-bush to tear down the branches 
an’ scatter cherries ’roun’ without mak- 
in’no tracks. When we got back to 
Leavitt’s we see Guy Raymond and 
Bleigh just landin’.. They’d been-tup 
the river from the inlet an’ was lookin’ 
almighty hot an’ tired. 

“« Ain’t seen nothin’ save them yaller 
deer,’ sez Bleigh, ‘’n I don’t keer bout 
shootin’ them.’ 

“<«Wal,’ sez Mr. Grant, ‘we see the 
likeliest bear-tracks, down stream a 
piece, you ever see,’ sezee. 

“‘N they was fresh, too,’ sez I. 
‘Wa’nt there when we went down, ’n 
were when we come up—fresh as but- 
ter.’ 

“* An’ it beat all how he’d tore up a 
cherry bush there,’ sez Mr. Holbrook ; 
‘blamed little save the roots left.’ 

“*Tt do seem peculiar, Raymond,’ sez 
Bleigh, ‘that you let such things 
’scape you. I doubt your ’sperience. 
But there ain’t no time to be lost; I’m 
goin’ to have that bear ef I set out all 
night.’ 

“Guy Raymond looked all-fired mis- 
er’ble, but he didn’t dast to say nothin’, 
a’ter all Bleigh ’d said about his not 
bein’ anxious ; so he put the guns back 
inter the boat, an’ they went to git sup- 
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per, an’ then they started off. I set up 
with Saliny Leavitt till nigh ten o’clock 
an’ had ’n almighty good time. Guy 
Raymond come into the guide’s quar- 
ters bout four ’clock and turned right 
in ’thout sayin’ nothin’; but next morn- 
in’ he come up to me ’s I was talkin’ to 
old Leavitt, an’ sez: 

“«That bear must ha’ been mighty 
proud o’ his left fore-foot. One-legged 
Jake up to Tupper’s wan’t a circum- 
stance to him as to activ’ty. Why that 
bear must ha’ stood on his left fore-foot 
an’ pawed them cherries with his hind 
legs. An’ speakin’ o’ brass, what’s ’come 
o’ that bear-foot pouch you made last 
Fall ?’ 

“*Don’t you never mind ’bout that 
pouch,’ sez I. ‘I left it with my old 
man up to Saranac, an’ you can see it 
there any time, an’ ye can’t see it too 
soon to suit me.’ ; 

““Wal, Bleigh slept most o’ that day, 
an’ that night he hustled Guy Raymond 
to watch them bear tracks agin, an’ I 
had another set with Saliny Leavitt, 
an’ it’s well I did, as Guy Raymond 
had been gettin’ mighty thick with her. 
Next day we made some more tracks 
further down the river, an’ told Bleigh 
*bout ’em when we got back. He was 
just wakin’ up, as he’d been up all that 
night, an’ he was feelin’ mighty fresh, 
so he pawed ’round till he got his sup- 
per an’ off he went again with Guy 
Raymond. I was awake when they got 
back ’bout four or five next mornin’, an’ 
I heard old Leavitt rouse up an’ ask Guy 
Raymond what luck. 

“¢ What luck?’ sezee, swearin’ dread- 
ful, ‘what luck d’ye suppose? There 
aint no more bears there than there’s 
brains in your skull. It’s all that Le 
Compte an’ his blasted ’baccer-pouch.’ 

“* Wal,’ says old Leavitt, kinder shrill 
an’ angry, ‘ye tarnal ijit, what makes 
ye go waltzin’ off to set up ev’ry night 
ef ye know it’s nothin’ but a trick ?’ 

“Why, ye miser’ble old fool,’ sez 
Guy Raymond, ‘can’t ye see through a 
sieve? I dasn’t say there ain’t no bear 
there, or that fool Bleigh ‘Il say I’m 
hinderin’ him from findin’ it, an’ like as 
not fire me,an’I need the job, an’ its 
too late to risk gettin’ another,’ sezee. 

“¢Tell him it’s a trick, then,’ sez old 
Leavitt. 

“*Vas, that would be smart,’ sez Guy 
Raymond. ‘Havin’ them other critters 
haw-hawin’ at him ’d make him feel so 
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pleasant. He’d be so sure to keep me 
a’ter he found he’d set up three nights 
for atrick. You don’ know’s much as 
oncet-an’-a-half.’ 

“* You impident rascal,’ squeals old 
Leavitt, ‘what fer should Le Compte 
want to play ye such a trick ?’ 

“«What fer?’ sez Guy Raymond, 
bawlin’ out; ‘you can’t see nothin’ an 
inch away from that nose o’ yourn. 
What fer? Why, to git me out’n the 
way an’ ter keep company with that 
girl o’ yourn. That’s what fer.’ 

“<Wal,ef ’t ’ud keep you out’n the 
way, he may find a rhinycurus’ tracks 
fer all me,’ sez old Leavitt, hollerin’. 
‘You're enough to disgust a settin’ hen. 
An’ as to keepin’ company with my gal, 
ye kin jest empty yer head o’ ¢hat idee, 
ef it don’t leave ye another.’ 

“Wal, ef ye valy that red hide 0’ Le 
Compte’s, ye’d better keep him away 
from yer gal,’ sez Guy Raymond, an’ 
with that he turned in. 


“ Next day we happened to be ’round - 


when Bleigh got up, an’ he was feelin’ 
sore ’n ugly. 

“«That bear was nigh us twicet,’ 
sezee. ‘I heard him movin’ ’round in 
the bushes an’ breakin’ down them cher- 
ries. An’ ef I’d ha’ had a proper guide, 
I’d ha’ had that bear, I’m convinced.’ 

“* You'd ha’ had measles sooner, a 
blamed sight,’ sez Guy Raymond, kinder 
low an’ growlin’. 

“< What's that, 
that?’ sez Bleigh, turnin’ red. ‘I’ve 
stood you, an’ your sulky temper an’ 
your gen’l incapsity ’s long as I’m goin’ 
to, an’ ef ye’ll jest step inside with me, 
I'll pay ye right off, an’ ye can put as 
many miles as ye want atwixt ye and 
them bears afore sundown.’ 

“Guy tried to argify, but ’t wa’nt no 
use, so he went in an’ got paid off, an’ I 
knew trouble was up fer me. It was 
*bout five ’clock then, an’ Guy Raymond 
went an’ packed his kit inter his boat 
an’ paddled off, sayin’ he wa’nt a-goin’ 
to spend nary ‘nother night with no 
sech crowd as we was. There was 
another camp "bout twelve miles up. 
Racoon River, an’ he said he was goin’ 
there fer the night, an’ off he paddled 
round the p’int o’ the island. 

“That evenin’ I spoke ter Saliny, 
an’ I ain’t never got over bein’ a leetle 
s’prised she took me, seein’ as I’d never 
reely knowed her save just them three 
days—but then, ’t ain’t fer me ter say a 
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word. Wewas on the p’int o’ the island 
towards the inlet when I spoke to her, 
an’ I was—wal, kinder embracin’ her, 
as you may say, when—yee-ee-ee, come 
a rifle bullet right through the brim o’ 
my slouch hat, an’ from the way things 
was, it jest grazed the topknot o’ hair 
on top o’ Saliny’s head. Wal, I jest give 
her one jump inter the bush aside o’ 
where we was standin’, an’ then we run 
fer the camp. We made considerable 
noise breakin’ through the bresh, but 
*twas dark, an’ when he loaded an’ fired 
agin the ball didn’t come nigh us. But 
we had ter cross an open space ter git 
inter the camp, an’ we could hear him 
follerin’ us,so I sung out fer help as we 
run, an’ we could hear ’em comin’ from 
the camp, since they’d heard the shots 
an’ seen my gun on the po’ch, an’ so 
knew somethin’ was wrong. Guy Ray- 
mond didn’t wait fer ’em all to come, 
but turned an’ run fer his boat. Mr. 
Grant an’ Mr. Holbrook was stoutish 
genl’men, as was Bleigh, an’ old Leavitt 
couldn’t run no more ’n a quill-pig ; so 
by the time I got my gun out o’ camp, 
Guy Raymond had got a good start, an’ 
by the time we got up ter the end o’ the 
island where he’d hidden his boat, he 
was pretty nigh over ter the main shore, 
which was covered with hemlocks an’ 
terrible dark, an’ so hid him. But I let 
go at him once, an’ I met a man who'd 
met him up in Canady a month a’ter, 
who said he was carryin’ his arm ina 
sling, so I must a’ winged him, though 
he didn’t sing out none, nor make no 
sign then. Yas, he went up ter Canady 
afore I got through with that trip, an’ 
he ain’t never been back since, an’ that 
was eight years ago. I was married ter 
Saliny in the Fall a’ter my job was over, 
an’ I’ve got on mighty well ever since, 
guidin’ in the summer, an’ doin’ a little 
farmin’ in between times, an’ lumberin’ 
in the winter. Wal, sir, I’ve told it to 
ye jest as ’t was, an’ now ye see why I 
don’t want ter sell this pouch.” 

“You're right, Pete,” said I, “you’d 
better keep the pouch; you seem to 
need it in your business. And when I 
go out I shall tell the story to a certain 
young woman I’m ‘thinkin’ of speakin’ 
ter,’ who objects to the use of tobacco,” 

“Wal, sir,” replied Pete, “I hope ye’ll 
have as good luck as I had, an’ not have 
ter make tracks a’ter ye’ve spoken,” and 
he opened his mouth the better part of 
a foot and laughed silently. 














BOARS AND BOAR HUNTING. 


BY DR. G. ARCHIE STOCKWELL, F. Z.S.. 


The peccary is a species by itself ; and the “ waree” 
of Central America, and the feral swine of Mississ- 
ippi and Arkansas, are but the domestic breed run 
wild. Britain, too, celebrated in history and song as the 
home of the race, knows it no more, the only traces of oc- 
cupancy being vested in the forest pigs of Hampshire, 
whose high manes and crests betray descent from the 
importations from Ardennes forests made by Charles I. 
From earliest times the creature appears to have been 
held in the utmost respect. A boar’s head pertains to the 
escutcheons of many ancient English and Scottish families. 
At Yule tide the head, soused, garnished with sprigs of 
holly and evergreen, ‘and “attended by minstraelsy,” 
was borne before the Celtic chiefs in their march to the 
banquet hall. Under King Hoeddah of Wales even the 
nobility were forbidden to hunt save in the month of 
November, when the boar is “brimming,” or in rut, and 
his flesh consequently unfit for food. And in England, up 
to the Saxon restoration under Henry II., it was less crimi- 
nal to take the life of a fellow-man than to wound one of 
these forest monarchs. The former might be condoned 
by fine, but the usurpation of the royal privilege admitted 
only of choice between the axe and the halter. Even 
further back in history we find the chase of the boar 
esteemed a princely diversion and prerogative; and on 
the walls of the Ruined Cities monarchs of Chaldea and 
Assyria are depicted engaged therein on foot, on horse- 
back, and in chariots. Xenophon tells us he encouraged 
his sons thereto, as “inculcating courage, self-reliance and 


. “HE boar (sus afer) is unknown to the New World. 
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taste for war;’’ and in the Greek myth, 
the beauteous Adonis is slain by the 
tusks of a boar he had wounded and 
brought to bay. 

The boar hunts of Europe are no 
longer the spirited affairs Terniers, 
Snyders and Despartes loved to“depict. 
And the famous Pomeranian _boar- 
hounds, valued so highly—a leash 
(couple and a half) was the most de- 
sirable of gifts for a crowned head— 
and the equally celebrated breed, half 
mastiff, haif bloodhound—are extinct. 
Driven by beaters with horns and bells, 
harried by curs of all sizes and ages, 
and of high and low degree, dispatched 
by firearms at long range after being 
brought to bay, the chase affords as 
little excitement and danger as the pur- 
suit of an escaped denizen of the stye. 

Legitimate “pig-sticking,” however, 
is quite a different affair. Hindustan, 
more especially the Dekkan, is the fa- 
vorite resort of sportsmen, and the wild 
hogs of this peninsula are larger, fiercer 
and more dangerous than those of either 
Africa, Europe or the Levant. Here, 
too, they are no less the pests of agri- 
culturists, for they delight to ravage the 
paddy fields, and will undergo noend of 
trouble and fatigue to banquet upon the 
succulent stalks of the sugar cane; and 
they are supremely cunning and wary 
in this respect, for though their lairs 
may be in the midst of most ravishing 
sweets, the feeding ground is invariably 
selected at a distance, and approached 
only after nightfall and deserted with 
the rising sun. For this reason early 
morning is usually chosen for hunting, 
since pigs with full paunches are less 
capable of speed and more readily 
brought to bay. Nevertheless, once 
afoot they put the stanchest steeds 
upon their mettle, and lead the way in 
amad race over ditches, down nullahs 
and dry water-courses and through 
swamps and jungles, not infrequently 
distancing the whole field. Even a 
sheer descent of many feet will not 
balk them ; and morethan once I have 
known a routed boar to tuck legs under, 
fling himself headlong over precipices 
that would be instantly fatal to either 
horse or man, and, striking upon the 
“shield,”* pick up and go on again with 
no abatement of power or speed ! 


The aim in pig-sticking always is to 
bring the quarry to bay and then ride 
him down, impaling him upon a spear. 
This last is a weapon of great power— 
a keen blade of razor steel, shaped some- 
thing like a laurel leaf, set in a stout 
shaft of bamboo, the size and weight 
being matters of regulation, according 
to locality and district. The spear of 
the Bengal hunts is six and one-half feet 
long, the shaft weighted at its upper 
extremity to balance a broad, stout 
blade, always carried with the point 
forward; projecting in front of the stir- 
rup-iron half a yard or more, so that 
when a charge is made and the horse 
dexterously swerves to one side, the 
boar impales himself. Those of Bom- 
bay, Hyderabad and Mysore are consid- 
erably lighter, though longer in both 
shaft and blade, and commonly em- 
ployed for overhand thrusts. 

A boar at bay is by no means a pleas- 
ant creature to contemplate, with his 
huge neck and bristling crest, his fiery 
eyes, and his glistening, white and 
champing tusks, rattling like castanets 
as they toss off bits of adhesive foam 
that fleck his brindled sides. It is im- 
possible for those who have never en- 
countered him in his native wilds to re- 
alize his fierce and terrible aspect, his 
lumbering but swift gallop, the bold 
rush that lifts a horse from the ground, 
and leaves the imprint of his teeth in 
its flank as an extended gory rut, or his 
rage when impaled upon the spear. His 
last effort is to force himself up the 
spear-shaft in eagerness to avenge the 
wound, Little wonder that Orientals 
accept him as a type of supreme Evil, 
and condemn his body as the abode of 
demons and disembodied spirits; and 
Captain Shakespeare, the “ East Indian 
Nimrod,” asserts that no creature aside 
from the boar and panther ever made 
good its charge against his spear or bul- 
lets of his heavy rifle ! 

During a pig-sticking in Mysore in 
my younger days, the hunt, three morn- 
ings in succession, put up a boar known 
by a peculiarly marked ear, that baffled 
all attempts to bring to bay, and was 
speedily lost in the jungle. The fourth 
morning, finding escape cut off, he en- 
sconced himself between the root-spurs 
of an enormous teak, and presented 





* The shoulders and breast of the boar are protected 
by a thick deposit of cartilaginous material, overlaid 
b eg hide, in turn covered by an enormous growth 
of thic , heavy, matted hair. Thisis termed the shZe/d, 


and is almost impervious to bullets; and the resist- 
ance it offers to weapons not of the very keenest edge 
is prima facie evidence of the danger of the sport of 
pig-sticking. 
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such a bold front that it was impos- 
sible to bring the horses within spear- 
ing distance. Finally a captain of Lan- 
cers undertook to dislodge him, and, 
dismounting, approached sufficiently 
near to deliver (throw) a spear. He 
won “first blood ;” but at this juncture 
the pig charged, the horse broke away 
from his master, and it would have been 
all up with our comrade but for a broth- 
er officer who, by superhuman effort 
and free use of the spur, managed to 
interpose and received the brute on his 
blade. 

Badly wounded, the boar now broke 
the circle and dashed away, in the act 
receiving every blade in the hunt, the 
handles sticking out from his hide like 
quills on a porcupine. After a race of 
three or four miles, exhausted by loss of 
blood, he again came to bay, and was 
easily despatched by swords of the 
native hiltless pattern such as are per- 
mitted. 

‘Again a boar was routed that fairly 
drove the field, but finally succumbed to 
a bullet—a most unsportsmanlike se- 
quel. In this case it was necessary to 
preserve the life of a comrade; but for 
the extenuating circumstance, the act 


would have lost us caste in all sporting 
circles, native or foreign. 

The art of riding a boar is to approach 
as closely as possible, constantly keeping 
him on the right or spear hand, which 
necessitates that the horse be turned 


with the pig. If the game flags, or 
comes to bay, the horse is sprung upon 
him with sufficient impetus to pass the 
spear through his body; and if he 
charges at the same instant, the in- 
creased momentum and shock generally 
drives the bamboo through and through, 
fairly from end to end. Underhand 
riding is by no means difficult or danger- 
ous, and is readily acquired by a good 
horseman possessed of cool head and 
steady hand. But the overhand thrust 
demands experience, an iron nerve and 
will, a perfect seat, and, above all, a 
well-trained mount. Here the spear is 
grasped eighteen or twenty inches from 
the butt, and carried horizontally back- 
ward with slight downward inclination, 
the blade to the rear of the croup. 
When the boar charges at the horse, as 
he is sure to do, by rising in the stirrups 
and pivoting sharply to the left the 
sportsman delivers an overhanded down- 
ward stab, by which the blade reaches 
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the heart between the fore-shoulders. 
But should it fail its mark or not prove 
instantaneously fatal, there is great risk 
to both horse and rider, and the former, 
if not gashed about the legs and breast, 
is generally disemboweled! The posi- 
tion at the instant of pivoting and strik- 
ing is very like that of St. George in the 
popular representations of his conflict 
with the dragon. 

Abandoned wells, that have caved in 
until mere shallow pits, surrounded by 
rank herbage, are common to most sugar 
estates in India. These are always fav- 
orite lurking places of wild swine. 
Taking advantage of the dense growth, 
they excavate for themselves lairs that 
defy the closest inspection, even though 
one stands upon the very brink. An old 
boar will remain quiet until roused ; but 
a young one or a sow—especially if with 
a litter—is apt to resent intrusion, and 
charge unexpectedly and wickedly. I 
was thus caught once and avoided the 
first mad rush, but the gun was knocked 
from my hand, and [ was enabled to re- 
gain it and send a couple of bullets into 
the brute only by the courage of my 
dog, who for the moment interposed, at 
the expense of a ghastly wound. 

French nomenclature is generally in 
vogue among sportsmen to designate the 
age, growth and characteristics of wild 
swine. Thus sucklings, wearing a livery 
of two shades of brown longitudinally 
striped upon a ground of white and fawn, 
are marcassins, or “boarlings.” After 
six months, when they change their liv- 
ery, they become “little red beasts,” 
bétes rousses;; and when a year old are 
bétes de compagnie, going in troops. 
Pigs, two years old, are ragot; twelve 
months later, sanglier a son tiers an, lit- 
erally boars that “scratch themselves,” 
and with the fourth year are guartern- 
niers. Subsequently the titles of grand 
sanglier, “big boar;” vieux sanglier, 
“old boar,” and vzelermite, “old hermit,” 
obtain. Also a boar is farrowe when he 
has obtained his full complement of 
teeth, and pigaches, an abbreviation of 
pieds guaches, when marked by atwisted 
and crescentic hoof or a toe longer than 
its fellows. 

From the time a boar is ragot or 
sanglier, he is always solitary; but the 
sows and boarlings, along with détes 
rousses, and bétes de compagnie, for nine 
months of the year associate in herds 
for mutual protection. 
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BY FRANK 


ATE one night, 
after having been 
a week out of 
town, I was re- 
turning home by 


a short cut across 
fields, when, on 
coming upon the 
street again, I 
found my path 
barred by a 
huge, hulking fellow, whose unexpected 
appearance startled me not a, little. 
This was my introduction to Antaeus, 
whose better acquaintance I was to 
make later under rather peculiar cir- 
cumstances. Antaeus was not a high- 
way robber, but a highway roller, and 
when he first confronted me he was 
drawn up beside the road, enjoying an 
elephantine slumber after his hard day’s 
labor—being, despite his formidable 
aspect, quiescent and inoffensive. 

I am not sure that it is usual to confer 
upon steam-rollers the dignity of a 
name, but my friend had one, and I read 
it on the neat, black-lettered brass plate 
affixed to the side of his boiler, near the 
smoke-stack. This, I take it, was the 
nearest practicable approach to hanging 
a locket about his neck that could be 
managed, and I have always felt grate- 
ful to his unknown sponsors for their 
little act of consideration. 

I cannot think of Antaeus otherwise 
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than as a creature—not simply as a 
creation—as a reasoning and responsible 
being, rather than as a docile, slavish 
piece of mechanism ; but to the unimag- 
inative he seemed to be under the 
domination of a tolerably clean speci- 
men of humanity whom I shall call the 
Driver. 

It was nearly a fortnight after our 
first meeting when I next saw Antaeus, 
for he was occupied in parts of the town 
remote from that in which I lived. I 
heard him occasionally, however, as he 
passed through the neighborhood after 
dark, ex route for another field of labor, 
or propelling his weary weight toward 
the shed under which he was lodged for 
his Sunday’s rest. On such occasions, 
when f heard him lumbering by, I used 
to fancy he was taking an after-supper 
promenade and puffing a meditative 
cigar as he went along. 

At length, after he had come several 
times for pleasure, or his own conveni- 
ence, he made us a professional call and 
buckled down to work at repairing a 
strip of street which had long stood in 
need of his services. Antaeus was with 
us for several weeks and during his stay 
I became, in a measure, “chummy ” 
with the Driver, from whom I learned 
various interesting facts about my mus- 
cular friend. 

Antaeus was a “fifteen-tonner,” and 
his market price was $4,000; he was 
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about sixteen feet long by seven wide 
at his widest part; he consumed from 
three to four hundred pounds of coal 
per diem ; his strength was equal to that 
of more horses than I can recollect; he 
came down upon the dust at the rate of 
two tons weight per foot in width ; and, 


‘WHILE I WAS MEDITATING SHE WALKED ON,” 


when put to his best, he could settle 
into what was intended to be its final 
‘resting place about two thousand square 
yards of new road material per day of 
ten hours. As regarded wheels he was 
tricycular, that is, he rested upor, one 
roller in front and two behind, the 


former being also used for steering pur- 
poses. He had two small coal-bunkers 
in the rear, a reasonably commodious 
space, with a spring seat, for the Driver, 
and a good-sized awning overhead. He 
worked under a low pressure of I forget 
just how many pounds of steam, and 


(p. 26.) 


when traveling for pleasure could do 
rather more miles a day than could a 
crack trotter per hour when put to his 
best paces. 

These particulars I learned during the 
first week that Antaeus was busied in 
our neighborhood. It was thus that I 
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took the preliminary steps toward 
making his acquaintance and came to be 
on pleasant speaking terms with him, as 
it were. For the subsequent intimacy 


between Antaets and myself, neither he 
nor I were wholly responsible. 

A young lady had appeared at the 
She was pretty, 


house across the way. 
but I noticed 
her more par- 
ticularly on ac- 
count of the 
seemingly 
boundless ca- 
pabilities of 
her wardrobe. 
She had a fresh 
gown for every 
new day, or at 
least, in the 
course of the 
first fortnight 
she had dis- 
played a series 
of fourteen 
charming cos- 
tumes, which I 
could no more 
hope to de- 
scribe than 
could a North 
Greenland Es- 
kimo to write 
an intelligent 
treatise on the 
flora of the tor- 
rid zone. Isat 
at my window, 
not too near, every morning when she 
came out of doors, and admired her 
through aspy-glass. This may appear 
like a piece of impertinence—perhaps it 
was—but I shall urge in my defence the 
fact that the street between us was 
nearly a hundred feet wide, and our two 
houses were set so far back that even by 
using my comparatively short-sighted 
little telescope, I could not bring her 
much nearer than we might actually 
have been without its aid in a more 
crowded neighborhood. 

One afternoon I stood talking with 
the Driver, while Antaeus was awaiting 
the deposit of more material by two tip- 
carts which were attached to his service, 
when she passed on the sidewalk, and I 
imagined she glanced at me with a 
certain degree of interest, as if she re- 
called having seen me before—or was 
it Antaeus who was the more worthy 
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object of her attention? Had I daredI 
should have smiled a little—merely a 
vague, sketchy, tentative smile—but, 
hardly thinking it prudent, I resisted the 
temptation and tried, as the photog- 
raphers put it, to look natural, with the 
probable result of looking only cross. 
After having been her neighbor for 
more than two 
weeks it seem- 
ed asif Iought 
to have the 
right to speak, 
but proper 
consideration 
for les conven- 
ances forbade. 
It was vacation 
season, I was 
alone in the 
house, and, 
there being no 
womankind to 
make the 
necessary ad- 
vances, I knew 
not how long it 
might be ere I 
could be form- 
ally intro- 
duced. 

While I was 
meditating up- 
on this state of 
affairs — pecu- 
larly unfortu- 
nate for me— 
she walked on 
and disappeared around a corner. A 
few minutes later the fire-alarm bell 
sounded the number of a box near by, 
and presently our beautiful -fire-engine, 
all glittering with gold and silver plate, 
the just pride of the town, dashed rather 
noisily by. At sight of this brilliant 
appearance Antaeus gave vent to a 
species of snort and started up as if to 
follow, but naturally his lumbering pace 
was no match for the swiftness of the 
other machine, and from the first he was 
left hopelessly in the rear. I went off 
to see where the fire was—it proved to 
be of small account—and forgot Antaeus 
entirely until that night, when he re- 
called himself tomy mind by figuring in 
an odd and whimsical dream. 

The scene I have just described was 
reproduced in part, the Driver, however, 
being eliminated fromit. I thought I was 
standing beside Antaeus when the young 
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lady appeared, only to disappear. As 
she went I sighed regretfully, where- 
upon something happened which ought 
to have surprised me, and would have 
done so anywhere else than in a dream. 
As if in sympathy with me, Antaeus 
heaved a sigh also—a most ponderous 
one—and thus addressed me: 

“T can understand your feelings,” he 
said, in a low, hoarse voice. “ You are 
longing for what seems the unattain- 
able. Alas! soam I. We might mingle 
our tears,” he went on, beginning to 
exude moisture around the gauges ; “ or 
better still,” he added, as if struck by 
an idea, ‘perhaps we can be of assist- 
ance to each other.” 

“In what way ?” I asked, dubiously. 

“T might help you to know fer if you 
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would help me to an acquaintance with 
the charming Electra.” 
Intuitively I divined that Electra 


must be the steam fire-engine. Big, 
brawny Antaeus was in love! The lu- 
dicrousness of the notion did not strike 
me then as it did afterward. On the 


I SHALL STAY ON BOARD, TOO,’ 


contrary, it seemed to be one of the most 
natural things imaginable. 

“Yes,” he said, in response to my 
thoughts, “I am passionately enamored 
of her. I desire unutterably to gain her 
friendship, her esteem, her love—even 
though she may scorn me. I realize 
that her station in life is far above mine. 
I am only a plodder, while she is—Did 
you see her pass me like a flash of light 
this afternoon? Was she not entrancing, 
enthralling, irresistible! Ah, me! when 
she bestows her love it will be upon one 
of those fast, dashing railway fellows, I 
dare say. Yet I should like her to know 
that I am her friend, that I would risk 
any danger, that I would go through the 
torments of—of the repair shop, that I 
would give my last puff to serve her. I 


SHE DECLARED HEROICALLY.” (f. 33.) 
may be ugly and slow-going, and awk- 
ward and ungainly—Do you think I am 
so very ungainly, that is, for one in my 
walk of life?” he broke off, in rather 
piteous query. 

“Not at all,’ I hastened to assure 
him; “when we consider your great 
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adaptability to your—your vocation, I 
am sure your form would be considered 
remarkably symmetrical.” 

“Thank you!” he exclaimed, grate- 
fully, “and whether or not such be the 
case, at least I am honest and straight- 
forward and true-hearted, though I do 
blow my own whistle in saying it.” 

“You certainly are.” 

“Then I trust I am not too aspiring 
in wishing to be numbered among Elec- 
tra’s friends. I hope she would not be 
ashamed to ac- 
knowledge me 
if she met me 
in the street.” 

“T should 
hope not, in- 
deed,” I mur- 
mured, when 
he paused for 
an encourag- 
ing word. 

“ Shall we 
call it a bar- 
gain,then,that . 
Iaid youtoan ¢ 
introduction | 
to the young 
lady, your 
neighbor, and 
in return you 
so contrive as 
to bring about 
a meeting be- 
tween Electra 
and me?” 

“A bargain 
it is, with all 
my, heart,” I 
assented, 
grasping and 
shaking the 
handle of his 
throttle-lever, 
“and the soon- 
er the better 
for the carrying out of it.” 

“Very good; call on me to-morrow, 
and I will see what can be done for 
you.” 

“Shall—shall I come in _ business 
hours ?” I asked, hesitatingly, thinking 
he might possibly prefer to attend to 
the matter between twelve and one. 

“Of course,” he answered, “in busi- 
ness hours, certainly. I mean business, 
and I hope you do.” 

I hastened to set his mind at rest on 
that point, and, after promising to come 
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on the following afternoon, I shook his 
handle again, which had the effect of 
starting him off, and so our interview 
ended. 

When I awoke in the morning, my 
dream seemed so vividly real that I re- 
solved to risk making myself ridiculous 
in my own eyes and to keep my appoint- 
ment with Antaeus. Accordingly, after 
lunch, I strolled out toward the section 
of highway where he was at work. Soon 
I caught sight of a light-complexioned 
wagon stand- 
ing on the op- 
posite side of 
the street. At- 
tached to it 
were two 
plump, blonde 
ponies, garbed 
in russet har- 
ness, and, on 
the front seat, 
reins in hand, 
talking with 
an acquaint- 
ance upon the 
sidewalk, sat 
my young 
lady. The 
natty vehicle 
had one other 
occupant, a 
sooty - faced 
pug, sitting up 
very straight 
on thecushion 
beside his 
mistress, with 
quite the air 
of a personage 
of distinction. 
In front of the 
ponies’ noses 
was a horse of 
anotherbreed, 
a four-legged 
structure of wood, upholding a sign- 
board, upon which was painted in glar- 
ing letters the word, “ Danger,” and in 
smaller ones, “No Passing; Steam 
Roller Running.” 

Upon this scene presently entered 
an important actor—I might call him 
the heavy villian—Antaeus, grumbling, 
groaning, puffing and perspiring in his 
efforts to consolidate the various ingre- 
difnts for a durable roadbed that had 
been laid down in his path. As he 
drew nearer he gave utterance to a 
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_ significant “ahem !”—as I thought—by 
way of calling my attention to what 
was about to happen. Apparently he 
was going to keep his part of our agree- 
ment. A suspicion of what might be 
his idea began to dawn upon me. He 
purposed frightening the ponies, an in- 
cipient runaway would ensue, and I 
should be enabled to play the part of 
heroic rescuer. There were no very 
original features in the scheme, but it 
struck me as being quite practicable 
nevertheless ; consequently I was some- 
what surprised and grieved when noth- 
ing of the nature of what I had antici- 
pated took place. 

But Antaeus was more subtle than I. 
He wished to avoid the appearance of 
collusion between us, which might have 
‘been given by the execution of the 
rudimentary.strategem I have outlined. 
(Or perhaps the real explanation of it 
is that he knew the fat little beasts of 
ponies were of too phlegmatic a tem- 
perament to be disturbed by a buga- 
boo.) At any rate they only blinked 
sleepily at Antaeus and then went off 
into a peaceful doze, entirely unmoved 
by his nearness. With the black-vis- 
aged pug, however, it was quite other- 
wise. He regarded the monster as an 
interloper, a trespasser, and he began to 
bark at him angrily. Perceiving that 
his scoldings had no effect, he lost his 
temper entirely, and, jumping down 
from the carriage seat, ran forward 
toward the advancing engine and con- 
tinued his barking with redoubled force 
and fury. His mistress’ attention was 
now aroused, and, seeing how persist- 
ently he put himself in the track of the 
roller, she became uneasy. She called 
to him persuasively, authoritatively, be- 
seechingly, but he paid her no heed. 
Apparently he had more faith in him- 
self than had King Canute when he 
‘gave his memorable lesson to his cour- 
tiers by the seashore. 

From his position in the rear the 
Driver could not see the dog, and I 
doubt if he clearly understood the situ- 
ation,.for he made no attempt to avert 
the threatened catastrophe. The ridic- 
ulous animal stood his ground and kept 
up his remonstrances against the in- 
vader; the alarmed young lady threw 
an eloquently imploring look at me; 
and Antaeus came on, stolid, grim and 
impassiye. Meanwhile, strangely enough 
—as it seems to me now—I remained 
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inactive until my coadjutor, justly irri- 
tated, suddenly growled out what I took 
to mean; 

“Come! come; stupid, now is your 
time ; why don’t you bestir yourself?” 

Then I awakened to a full sense of 
my responsibilities and opportunities, 
and rushing to the fore, seized the rash 
and obstinate pug by the scruff of the 
neck and restored him, rescued from 
the Juggernaut, to the arms of his 
grateful mistress. 

Thus did Antaeus fulfill his share of 
our agreement. 

This little incident broke the ice. In 
less than a week the young lady and I 
knew each other almost intimately. It 
transpired that we were in fact old ac- 
quaintances. That is to say, she re- 
membered me when I was at home 
during one college vacation, and she 
hoped I had not forgotten the small 
miss who used to come over and play 
tea-party with my sister. I replied that 
I should hope not, indeed, and mentally 
took myself to task for not being surer 
about it. The boy of seventeen is less 
likely to be impressed with the girl of 
eight than is the young man of twenty- 
eight with the maiden of nineteen. I 
was positive that at the end of another 
eleven years I should have had no 
trouble in recalling her to mind. 

I am not a tennis enthusiast, but I 
will admit that my white flannel suit 
had a chance to contrast itself with the 
velvety green of the lawn across the 
way rather frequently after that. It 
was a convenient and plausible excuse 
for being with her a good deal. "The 
pleasure of her society was worth some 
physical discomfort, and I couldn’t com- 
plain if I did feel for a week or more as 
if I had been given a sound drubbing. 
One day, after we had finished a series 
of games—in which mine was second- 
best record—who should appear, labori- 
ously rumbling by, but my well-nigh 
forgotten friend Antaeus. 

“What an uncouth piece of mechan- 
ism that is!” she exclaimed, turning to 
look at him—“a sort of caricature of a 
locomotive, one might say. A veritable 
snail for traveling, too, isn’t'it ?” 

“Yes; his—I mean it’s—best speed 
does not exceed five miles an hour, I 
am told. A man might walk as fast as 
that with a little exertion.” 

“T wonder if it is a pleasant mode of 
riding—in a steam-roller ?” she said, half 
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musing, her gaze still resting on An- 
taeus. “ At least one would have plen- 
ty of leisure for viewing the scenery 
along the way. I should rather like to 
try a short ride on it.” 

“ Should you, really,” I asked, doubt- 
ing whether or not she was in earnest. 

“Yes, indeed, I should.” If she had 
been half in jest before she was seri- 
ous now. “It would be a new experi- 
eace.” , 

“ Hardly an agreeable one for a lady, 
though,” I commented. 

“Oh, that would be a secondary con- 
sideration,” she returned with a shrug. 
“T should value the experience as an 
experience, and I should be glad to have 
it to put on my list.” 

I looked inquisitive and she proceeded 
to explain. 

“T keep a diary—not a regulation 
school girl’s diary, in which one feels 
bound to write something every single 
day of the year, whether there is any- 
thing worth recording or not—but a col- 
lection of memoranda in which I take a 
good deal of satisfaction. Mine is a 
classified diary and is contained in about 
a dozen different books which began as 
mere covers with nothing between. By 
putting in leaves when there was oc- 
casion the volumes grew until now 
several of them have attained to a very 
respectable thickness.” 

“Might I ask, without indiscretion, 
for a hint as to the nature of their con- 
tents, or would that be ” 

“Certainly ; there is no secret about 
them. In fact I have been known to 
show their pages to certain of my 
friends, and, to be quite honest, I am 
rather proud of them. As far as I can 
recollect now, they are labeled with 
these titles : ‘Books I have read, Places 
I have visited, Notable personages I 
have seen, Odd or eccentric characters 
I have met, Strange sights I have seen, 
Curious dishes of which I have eaten, 
Rides I have taken———” 

“Do you mean,” I interposed, “that 
every time you take a ride you enter an 
account of it in your collection ?” 

“T mean that whenever I ride in or 
on any unusual sort of conveyance I 
make a note of it. That particular book 
dates far back into my childhood. The 
idea of starting it was suggested to me 
by aride I took on a tame ostrich in 
South Africa.” . 
My increased respect for a young lad 











who had ridden upon an ostrich near, if 
not actually in his native desert, will be 
understood by the untraveled. 

“You have seen something of the 
world,” I remarked. 

“Yes,” she admitted; “I have been 
about with my father a great deal. An 
uncle of mine, who abhors what he calls 
globe-trotting, tells people, with a look 
of mock commiseration on his face, that 
I have been everywhere except at the 
North Pole and in a Trappist monastery. 
A slight exaggeration that, and yet not 
so very far from the truth either. Ihave 
visited most of the inhabited countries 
of the globe, I think, and I have had a 
chance totry riding in a good many pe- 
culiar conveyances. I have ridden on 
an elephant in India, on a dromedary in 
Egypt, in a sort of horse-litter in Persia, 
in a man-carriage in Japan, in a sledge 
on bare ground at Funchal, on a log- 
raft down the Rhine, on an Indian’s back 
in Mexico, in the cab of a locomotive on 
the Southern Pacific, in a fast newspaper 
train out of New York, on an open car 
moved by gravity—and moved very fast, 
too—on that wonderful railroad in Peru, 
on a small landslide among the White 
Mountains, in a dwelling-house being 
moved through the streets of this town, 
in but I will spare you further enu- 
meration.” 

“T hope, however, that you will let 
me read the catalogue for myself some 
time. I no longer wonder that so suc- 
cessful a collector should be eager for 
an additional specimen. I happen to 
have some little acquaintance with the 
man who runs our steam-roller; per- 
haps I could arrange to have your wish 
for a ride gratified.” 

“Oh, if you only could!” she ex- 
claimed, looking so hopefully expectant 
that I secretly vowed the thing should 
come to pass or I would know the most 
unanswerable of reasons why. 

I had learned that Antaeus was 
neither a native nor a naturalized citi- 
zen of our town, but that he owed alle- 
giance to a firm of contractors in a dis- 
tant city, whose delegate and sole repre- 
sentative here was the Driver; conse- 
quently if I could prevail upon him to 
lend Antaeus I need apprehend no in- 
terference from the town authorities. 

I began upon the Driver the next 
forenoon. My persuasiveness took a 
conventional form, for, not being gifted 
with an oily tongue, I was forced to 

















trust for success in a great measure upon 
my chance of stupefying the Driver’s 
conscience with the fumes of several 
superfine cigars. I spent about two 
hours in company with Antaeus, taking 
many turns up and down thestreet with 
him for the special purpose of observing 
his manners and customs. With the 
advice and consent of his guardian I 
learned to start, to stop, to reverse, and 
to steer to my own satisfaction. I had 
intended to broach the important ques- 
tion that day, but, fearing I might not 
yet have sufficiently blunted the Driver's 
moral sensibilities, my courage failed at 
the critical moment and I permitted my- 
self the expensive luxury of procrasti- 
nation. 

The next day I found the task no 
easier, and so put it off again, but on the 
day after I awakened to the fact that de- 
lays are dangerous and made the fateful 
plunge. I frankly told the Driver the 
whole story, under the belief that he 
would be less likely to refuse the petition 
of a lady than one made in my own 
name. 

If he had suspected all the while, from 
my persistent attentions, that I had an 
axe to grind he did not mortify me by 
showing it. He accepted my fifth cigar 
as he had my first, with an air of sup- 
posing it to be offered from motives of 
the inost disinterested friendliness. 

I did not meet with success in the 
outset. The Driver had grave doubts 
as to the propriety of “loaning” a 
steam-roller. Had he been a French- 
man he might reasonably have urged 
that, like a tooth-brush, ¢a ne se préte 
pas. However, I overcame his scruples 
in the end, and, probably in the belief 
that “if it were done ’twere well it were 
done quickly,” he agreed to deliver 
Antaeus into my charge that evening. 

Accordingly, not long after sunset, I 
went across the street and called for the 
young lady. I realized fully that her 
father and mother would not have ap- 
proved of our escapade, but they were 
absent from home and I tried to believe 
it was not my duty to stand toward her 
in loco parentium, She was a bit wilful 
too, and I feared my remonstrances 
would do no good unless I carried them 
to the extreme of refusing my assist- 
ance, which, after my ready offer of it, 
would have been uncivil and unkind. 

At an unfrequented spot, on a broad 
highway, near the outskirts of the town, 
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Antaeus and the Driver—the former 
under head of steam, and both smoking 
—were awaiting us. We met them there 
by appointment at nine o’clock. After 
many instructions and cautions touch- 
ing the fire, the water, the steam, the 
use of the levers, the necessity of keep- 
ing a sharp lookout ahead, etc., the 
Driver left me in sole command, as 
proud as a boy with his first bicycle. 

“You find you have got into rather 
close quarters here, don’t you?” said I, 
as I perched myself upon the high seat, 
from which the machine was most con- 
veniently directed, 

“The passenger accommodations 
might be more spacious, but all things 
considered I hardly think I shall com- 
plain,” laughingly returned my com- 
panion, who had seated herself on one 
of the coal-boxes behind me. “I- took 
the precaution not to wear my best 
frock, so I can stow myself away in 
small compass without fear of damage.” 

Having in mind the trouble I had 
taken, her delight in the novelty of her 
situation was highly gratifying to me. 
She eagerly asked about the functions 
of the various levers, try-cocks, and 
gauges, and insisted upon being allowed 
to experiment with them, as well as 
with the steering gear, herself. The 
knowledge, she said, might be useful 
to her in the future. Antaeus proved 
to be entirely docile and allowed him- 
self to be guided as easily as a well- 
broken flesh and blood horse. The 
big fly-wheel revolved, the fussy little 
piston pumped up and down with an 
ado that seemed absurd considering the 
slow progress resulting, the steam 
fretted and hissed, the three masgive 
rollers bore with all their might -wpon 
the hard surface of the macadam, and 
thus crunching, clanking, thumping 
and rattling, we sluggishly made our 
way into the obscurity of the night. 

By and by, in the course of our jour- 
ney, we came to a gentle rise, the ascent 
of which made Antaeus puff rather 
laboriously. For a moment my passen- 
ger looked slightly uneasy. “Why does 
it do that ?” she asked. 

“The exertion of going up hill makes 
him breathe a little hard, naturally,” 
I answered, reassuring her. “ He is 
feeling in fine condition, though,” I 
added, inspecting the steam-gauge by 
the light of my lantern ; “the effect of a 
plentiful supply of oats, doubtless.” 
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“You speak of zt as he,” 
questioningly. 

“Certainly; why not?’ I retorted. 
“ He seems to me unequivocally mascu- 
line.” 

“True,” she assented ; “still in per- 
sonifying inanimate objects, are they 
not more frequently made members 
of the other sex ?” 

“ Undoubtedly they are, but it strikes 
me as a ridiculous custom—particularly 
in the case of great machines. No en- 
gine, however big, black or ungainly, 
but it must be spoken of by the feminine 
pronoun. It is hardly a compliment to 
your sex, is it?) Think of the incongru- 
ity of putting, for instance, a huge 
steamboat, named for the president of 
the company, into the feminine gen- 
der !” 

She laughed at my fancy, but her 
merriment did not wound my sensibili- 
ties. “ So it’s—I beg pardon, 4#7s—name 
is Antaeus, is it?” 

“Yes, in honor of that old giant—do 
you recollect ?—whom Hercules over- 
came.” 

“By lifting him quite off the ground, 
because as often as he came in contact 
with Mother Earth his strength was re- 
newed? Yes, I recall the story, and I 
can see a certain propriety in the name. 
I rather think this fellow, if he were to 
be lifted off the ground, could scarcely 
use his great strength to advantage. 
Imagine him turned upon his back like 
a huge beetle, kicking about frantically 
into the air to no purpose !” 

“Undoubtedly he gets his grip from 
his contact with the earth,” said I. “As 
a flying-machine he would hardly be a 
success.” 

“Doesn’t it strike you that he is 
almost unnecessarily deliberate?” she 
queried, presently, with a slight show 
of impatience ; evidently the novelty of 
the adventure was beginning to wear off. 

“More so than usual for the reason 
that we are ascending an incline; but 
you must remember that Antaeus was 
not built for speed,” returned I, de- 
fending my friend. 

“Evidently not. He belongs to the 
plodders—the slow and sure sort. He 
would be entered for a race in the 
tortoise class probably. Fancy an ab- 
sconding cashier trying to escape from 
justice in a steam-roller! It would be 
funny, wouldn’t it?” 

I agreed with her that it would be 


she said, 


very funny. “Or imagine an eloping 
couple fleeing before an irate father on 
such a conveyance!” I suggested, with 
a consciousness of blushing in the dark 
for the audacity of the conceit. 

“Now, that zs good!” she exclaimed, 
seizing on my idea with an eagerness 
that showed how far her thoughts were 
from taking the direction in which 
mine had dared to stray. “What a 
situation for a modern realistic, sensa- 
tional drama !” 

“It might be worked up into some- 
thing rather impressive, I should think. 
In these days of bringing steamboats, 
pile-drivers, fire-engines, real water, and 
railway trains in upon the stage I don’t 
know why a steam-roller might not be 
given a chance.” 

“Why not?” she cried, waxing en- 
thusiastic. “Picture the scene. Enter 
lovers on steam-roller, followed by 
incensed father in — in —” 

“In an electric-car,” I supplied ex- 
perimentally. 

“Pshaw ! don’t be foolish!” she ex- 
claimed thanklessly. “Followed by 
father in a light gig, drawn by a spirited 
horse. Overtakes lovers—demands his 
daughter—young man respectfully de- 
clines to give her up. Old gentleman 
prepares to come and take her. Is 
about to descend from gig when steam- 
roller whistles, spirited horse begins to 
prance, he is obliged to keep tight hold 
of reins 6 

“Very good!” I put in approvingly. 
“Stern parent threatens direst ven- 
geance, horse cavorts alarmingly, par- 
ent rages unavailingly, resolute lover 
pushes throttle wide open with one 
hand and retains firm grip upon the 
helm with the other.” 

“ While the devoted loveress, with her 
own dairity hands, shovels in coal and 
encourages him to stand firm st: 

“By the way, that reminds me of 
something,” I interrupted and, getting 
off my elevated seat, I bent down and 
opened the furnace-door; “I rather 
think I should have given Antaeus his 
supper before now.” 

In truth, I had neglected the fire alto- 
gether too long. I hastily threw in 
more coal, but it was already too late 
to avert the consequences of my forget- 
fulness. The pressure of steam was 
diminishing and continued to diminish 
in spite of all my efforts to prevent it. 
Back fell the indicator upon the dial, 
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and more and more slowly worked the 
machinery as the power behind it be- 
came less and less. 

“We shall not reach the top of the 
hill at the present rate,” remarked my 
companion. “The vital spark appears 
to be in danger of extinction, so to 
speak,” 

“In very great danger,” I sorrowfully 
assented as, with one last feeble effort, 
Antaeus wearily gave up the struggle. 
“Nor is that the worst of it,” I added, 
filled with a sudden apprehension. 

“What do you mean?” she asked, 
disquieted by my manner, though -not 
yet divining the inevitable outcome of 
the existing state of affairs. 

“You had better descend to ¢erra 
firma unless you want to go back down 
hill faster than you came up,” I replied 
significantly. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, comprehend- 
ing the danger. 

“Yes; the attraction of gravitation is 
going to take us back a deal faster than 
Antaeus ever traveled before. Shall I 
help you out ?” 

“Can’t you put on the brakes ?” 

“There are none; the builders of 
this machine did not foresee such a 
contingency as this. It was not to be 
supposed that Antaeus ever would fall 
into the unskillful hands of a bungling, 
blundering amateur,” said I, calling up 
hard names for myself from out of the 
depths of my humiliation. 

“Don’t reproach yourself,” she 
begged ; “it is Iwho am to be blamed.” 

“Shall I not help you out before it is 
too late?” I interposed, as Antaeus be- 
gan to gather way. 

“What are you going to do,” she de- 
manded. 

“ Oh, I shall stick to the ship,” I an- 
swered grimly. 

“But you will get hurt if you do,” she 
objected. 

“Antaeus will get hurt if I don’t. 
Come !” 

“No; I shall stay on board, too,” she 
declared heroically. ‘“ Now don’t try 
and persuade me to desert, for I 
shal] not do it. Can’t I be of some 
use ?” 

Seeing that she was firm in her re- 
solve to stand by me,I gratefully ac- 
cepted her offer of assistance, which 
indeed, was of considerable value. It 
was important that I should keep a firm 
hold upon the steering wheel, to pre- 


vent the craft from yawing, and, unless 
I were to ce continually screwing my 
head about in a very painful position, I 
could not very well see the road over 
which we were traveling. From a po- 
sition between the coal-boxes behind 
me—now the front of the conveyance— 
she could keep a look-out and pass the 
word to me when it became necessary 
to correct the deviations in our course. 
Without her help, it is more than proba- 
ble that I should have run Antaeus ig- 
nominiously, perhaps disastrously, into a 
ditch before reaching the foot of the in- 
cline. Even as it was, I had myhands full. 

During the ride, which certainly was 
one of the most disquieting, mentally 
and physically, that I ever have taken, 
we said very little to each other. I 
gripped the wheel, and she grasped the 
iron sides of the coal-bunkers, between 
which she stood, opening her lips only 
to call, “right! left!” or “steady!” as 
I had hastily instructed her to do for 
my guidance in steering. So we rum- 
bled and rattled and jolted on down the 
hill, at continually increasing speed, un- 
til at length we reached the base, and I 
drew a deep breath of relief at knowing 
that the worst was over. 

Arrived upon a level, our momentum 
gradually expended itself. From an esti- 
mated ten-mile rate—which had seemed 
terrific—we slowed to a five, to a three, 
to a one, to a snail’s pace, and then 
something occurred which, although not 
threatening any danger to us person- 
ally, filled our minds with the liveliest 
anxiety for the safety of others. Antaeus 
came to a stand-still just across the rail- 
way track. 

“Well?” said my passenger, inquir- 
ingly 

“Well,” I returned, blankly, as I 
pulled my watch from my pocket, “this 
is—interesting, to say the least.” 

“ Are there—how about trains ?” she 
queried anxiously. 

During the jolting of our forced—and 
forcible—descent our lantern had gone 
out; but there was an electric lamp 
near, and by its light I managed to read 
the hour upon my watch-dial. 

“There is a train leaving the city at 
ten, due here at ten-seventeen ; it now 
lacks five minutes of that. I must go 
to the station and report that the way is 
blocked. I am sorry to leave you—or 
would you prefer going while I wait 
here?” 
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“T think it will be better for you to go.” 

“Very well, then ; I’ll not be long.” 

This promise of mine was ill-advised. 
I hurried up the track to the station, 
only to find it locked and deserted. It 
was not the principal station of the 
town, being one of the half-dozen smaller 
ones strung at short intervals along the 
line. In all probability it would not 
be opened until a few minutes before 
train-time. As I knew the vutcoming 
train would stop at that station, and thus 
give me a chance to warn the engineer 
of the obstruction ahead, I did not feel 
particularly alarmed at not finding the 
agent at once. Still I was conscious of 
some nervous uneasiness while awaiting 
his arrival. 

At last he came leisurely across the 
street, jingling his keys as he walked. 
As soon as he stepped foot upon the plat- 
form I went to him and began to tell 
my story. I had not proceeded far with 
it ere he interrupted me with a startled 
ejaculation. 

“Great Scott ! 
express !” 

“What? 
gasped. 

“New train—put on yesterday — 
passes here on the way in at ten-ten, and 
it’s more than that now!” he exclaimed 
in staccato, as he hastily unlocked the 
station door, and, putting in his hand, 
seized a red lantern that had been sit- 
ting ready lighted on the floor within. 

He did not waste any more time with 
me, but rushed along to the end of the 
platform, and then began to run with all 
his might down the track. I succeeded 
in following him at not too great a dis- 
tance, although I was turning sick and 
giddy with all sorts of horrible appre- 
hensions. Visions of a frightful wreck 
photographed themselves on my brain, 
the shrieks of the dying sounded pro- 
phetically in my ears, and in the midst 
of it all 1 was.selfishly deploring the fact 
that I should be called on to pay the 
damages—at least to Antaeus—and won- 
dering if I could contrive to get a hard- 
ware discount off the market price of 
steam-rollers. 

The crossing was still hidden from us 
around acurve when ashrill whistling 
broke upon my startled ears. 

“ T-o-0-t !—t-o-0-t!_ Toot! toot!” 

The agent uttered an explosive invo- 
cation to the Deity, and added in tones 
of despair : 


The White Mountain 


What do you mean?” I 


“ We're too late ; she’s onto us!” 

Still we staggered mechanically for- 
ward, until suddenly, with a cry of warn- 
ing, the agent sprang aside, and the ex- 
press went thundering by. 

“See here, young man,” my compan- 
ion exclaimed angrily, “if this is a put- . 
up job is 

“But it is not!” Iinterposed with in- 
dignant protest. “I don’t understand 
it any better than you do, Certainly I 
left Ant—the roller sprawled across both 
tracks.” 

“Well, I guess it ain’t there now, 
dryly remarked the agent, watching the 
rear lights of the fast-receding train, 
until they were swallowed up in the 
glare of the “local’s” head-light. “I 
must run back,” he added, recalled toa 
sense of his duties. “ You take this lan- 
tern and go and see if the outward track 
is clear. Stand between the rails and 
swing the lantern if it ain’t. I'll tellthe 
engineer to go slow and be on the look- 
out.” 

In another minute I was at the cross- 
ing. I looked up and down the street 
for Antaeus, but neither he nor the 
young lady were to be seen. If that 
Hercules of a locomotive actually had 
lifted him into the air and carried him 
off his absence could not have been 
more conspicuous. But naturally such 
a feat could not have been accomplished, 
nor had it been attempted. 

The real explanation of the mysteri- 
ous disappearance was this. During my 
absence the fire under the boiler had 
been getting up, until finally enough 
steam had made to start the machinery 
and so the roller had been enabled 
to roll itself away out of danger, 

I was about to start toward town, 
under the supposition that Antaeus had 
taken that direction, when I chanced to 
recollect that with the levers as I had 
left them he naturally must go just 
the opposite way—that is, retrace the 
course over which he had lately come. 
Accordingly I set out on the run toward 
the hill. Near the foot of it I found 
him, diagonaled off the road-side with 
his nose against a tree, loudly hissing 
in impotent rage at the unwelcome bar 
to his progress. 

I jumped into the engineer’s place, 
reversed the machinery, and without 
very much trouble succeeded in get- 
ting him back into the road and started 
on the homeward way. I was putting 
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to myself an uneasy question as to the 
whereabouts of my passenger, when, to 
my relief, I heard her voice close at hand. 

“Is it all right?” she inquired anx- 
iously; “I feared it was going to blow 
up or something, it made such a horri- 
bly distressing noise.” 

“That very noise was a guarantee 
that he was zot going to blow up,” I 
replied, bringing Antaeus to a stop. 
“He was merely getting rid of super- 
fluous steam through the safety-valve. 
I am very glad to find you again. Will 
you ride? I think we shall get on 
smoothly this time.” 

Rather hesitatingly she allowed me 
to help her in. Then, after taking the 
precaution to add some fuel to the fire, 
and to inspect the steam and water in- 
dicators by the light of my borrowed 
red lantern, I opened the throttle and 
started on again. 

“Did the train frighten you?” I be- 
thought myself to ask, presently. 

“ Oh, don’t speak of it,” she returned 
with a shudder; “I heard it coming 
from two or three miles away, and when 
it got nearer and nearer and you did 
not return I was almost frantic. But I 
couldn’t do anything. I don’t think it 


was more than a quarter of a mile distant, 
with the light gleaming along the rails 
and making it seem even nearer, when 
the roller began to move—but, oh, how 


slowly! I thought I should—well, if 
my hair hasn't turned gray from that 
scare it never will doso until the natural 
time for it comes, I am sure.” 

“Well, the old fellow got off in time, 
evidently.” 

“Yes; but with hardly a second to 
spare. He hadn’t cleared the rails of 
the other track when the train passed. 
It was a frightfully narrow margin.” 

“You were not on board all this 
while, I hope.” 

“Oh, no; that would have been too 
foolhardy. But when I saw it was 
making off I didn’t want it—I mean 
him—to go careering and cavorting 
about the country alone, so I climbed 
up and tried to take command. You 
showed me how to use the reversing- 
’ lever, and it all seemed easy when you 
were here, but when I was alone I 
didn’t dare touch it for fear something 
disastrous would happen. All I ven- 
tured to do was to take the wheel and 
keep him in the road—or rather try to 
do so, for I didn’t succeed very well. 
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My strength was not equal to it. He 
swerved a little and then got to going 
more and more on the bias, until at last, 
despite all I could do to the contrary, 
he ran off against a tree and was obliged 
to stop. Soon afterward that hissing 
noise began, and, fearing an explosion, I 
ran and got behind the wall on the other 
side of the street, and then—then you 
came. I don’t think I ever was more 
rejoiced to see anybody in all my life.” 

I resisted a temptation to make a 
speech, which, however much in earnest 
I was, might have sounded silly, and 
contented myself with remarking that I 
was glad to have arrived in such good 
time, and I turned my attention to the 
taking of her—and Antaeus—safe home. 

I could not get to sleep after going to 
bed that night. The evening’s experi- 
ence of itself was hardly a soporific, but 
there was yet another matter to occupy 
my thoughts and prevent my sleeping. 
Should I venture at the next favorable 
opportunity to put a certain question to 
a certain person? If I did so what an- 
swer should I receive? I hoped and I 
feared and I doubted concerning the 
sentiments of the said certain person 
toward my unworthy self. I revolved 
the thing in my mind until there seemed 
to be little else there but revolution. 
Progress in any direction, certainly there 
was none. My body was hardly less 
restless than my mind. 

At three o’clock it flashed across me 
like a revelation, that I was hungry. I 
had eaten a light supper hours ago, 
and now my stomach was eloquent with 
emptiness; while the blood which 
should be doing good service there was 
pulsing madly about in my brain to no 
purpose. I went down stairs and in- 
spected the contents of the ice-chest. 
Roast pork and brown bread make 
rather a hearty late supper, but break- 
fast time was so near I thought I would 
risk them—and a good deal of them. 

Returning to my room, I set a lamp 
upon a stand at the head of the bed and, 
taking the first book that came to hand 
—it chanced to be an Italian grammar 
—I began to read. I had gone as far in 
the introduction as “CC like t-ch in 
hatchet,’ when I grew drowsy. I laid 
down the book, my eyelids drooped, 
and there is good circumstantial evi- 
dence that a moment later I fell asleep, 
lying on my back with the upper half of 
my body bent into the form of a bow. 
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My slumbers were visited by a dream 

a nightmare, composed, I estimate, of 
cold roast pork and brown bread, un- 
comfortable bodily position, the mem- 
ory of certain occurrences in my past 
history, and an event 'to be described 
later. In this dream Antaeus figured 
largely. He seemed to come rolling 
across the bed, and me, until he had 
stopped upon my chest and stomach. 

“What are you doing?” I asked in 
alarm. “Do you know you are crush- 
ing me? Get away!” 

“T dare say I am. I wezgh fifteen 
tons,” Antaeus replied, heavily jocose. 
“T say,” he continued with a burst of 
anger, “you are an honorable, high- 
minded sort of person, you are. What 
do you mean by treating me so? Have 
you forgotten our compact? I have 
given you every chance man could ask 
for with “er ; what have you done for 
me in return? Nothing. Even worse 
than nothing. To faithlessness you 
have added treachery. Not content 
with deceiving me, you have sought to 
destroy me. I suppose you hoped to see 


my débris strewn along the iron way.” 
I was conscience-stricken by his ac- 
cusations; but I could refute a part of 


them. “Oh, no! oh, no!” I protested, 
“it was an accident, I assure you. So 
far from desiring such a thing, I declare 
that I cannot even imagine your being 
reduced to débris. I ‘ 

“Bah!” roared Antaeus, and in his 
rage he began to belch forth smoke— 
smoke so thick and black that I thought 
I should be stifled by it. In another 
moment I awoke gasping. 

One feature of my dream was a reality 
—the smoke. The room was filled with 
it, and there were flames beside. As 
nearly as I can guess, the situation on 
which I opened my eyes had been thus 
brought about. While I slept the wind 
had risen and, pushing inward the shade 
at the open window, had pressed it 
against the small, unstable stand until 
the latter had been tipped over, bring- 
ing the lighted lamp to the floor. The 
muslin curtains had caught fire; from 
them the straw matting, kerosene-soak- 
ed, had flamed up, so that now a pretty 
lively blaze was in progress. 

I sprang off the bed, made a snatch at 
some of my clothes, and got out of the 
room as soon as possible. After I had 
helped save everything portable, that 
could be saved without risk to life, I 


went and stood before the house in the 
cool air of the early dawn and watched 
the struggle between flames and flood. 
In the midst of my perturbation I 
noticed something that struck me as 
being worthy of remark. I had left 
Antaeus at the edge of the roadway be- 
fore our gate; now the fire-engine, 
Electra, had been drawn up beside him. 
He was maintaining strict silence, but 
I hoped he was being well entertained, 
for Electra kept up an incessant buzzing 
—woman like, quite willing to do all of 
the talking. At any rate my share of 
our compact was now fulfilled; Antaeus 
and I were quits. 

In the later morning I saw the young 
lady. My misfortunes called forth from 
her expressions of sincerest pity; in- 
deed, she bitterly reproached herself 
for having been the direct cause of 
them. When I described my narrow 
escape from death by suffocation, she 
grew so pale that I thought she must 
feel considerable interest in me, al- 
though I immediately reflected that it 
could not be very pleasant to have 
one’s next-door neighbor roasted alive. 

By-and-by I told her of my two 
dreams, and of the way in which I finally 
kept faith with Antaeus. 

- “Tt is ashame that you had to burn 

up your house to do it,” she comment- 
ed, “when a brush-heap might have 
answered the purpose quite as well.” 

I thought—or I hoped—that the time 
had come for making a decisive move 
with some chance of its being effective. 
I furtively possessed myself of her hand. 

“T should not regret the house so 
much,” said I, “if I might hope you 
would deign to extend to me the favor 
with which Electra has made Antaeus 
happy.” 

This was bunglingly put, but she un- 
derstood me well enough, although she 
murmured in reply: 

“You have it already; we are—ac- 
quainted. Surely you don’t want—any- 
thing—more.” 

But she did not withdraw her hand. 

I have just heard that the town 
fathers contemplate purchasing Antaeus 
and giving him a permanent residence 
“within our borders.” If this report be 
true, I shall use all my influence—from 
motives of gratitude—to have him 
lodged beside the engine-house, so 
that he may be near his bewitching 
Electra. 
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“* Voila une grande ouananiche ! 


UANANICHE, 
or as the Eng- 
lish has it, 
wananiche, is 

the famous land-lock- 
cd salmon, peculiar 
almost exclusively to 
Lake St. John, its var- 
ious inlets, and more 
particularly its out- 
lets, the Grande and 
Petite Décharge. The 
derivation of its name 
cannot correctly be 
traced, but the fish is 
in all respects similar 
to its ancestor, the 
salmon. <A careful 
comparison of both laid side by side 
will, excepting the difference in size, 
reveal no material point of variance. 
In general contour, spots, color, mouth, 
in fact in every point, one corresponds 
with the other. In size the ouananiche 


will weigh from one to five pounds, 


with an average of three. Occasionally 
one of greater weight is caught, but it 
is the exception, not the rule. Stories 
of one weighing twelve, fourteen and 
sixteen pounds are occasionally heard. 

It is an assured fact that the average 
size caught gives the fisherman a labor 
to perform, which unless faithfully done 
by calling into requisition all the skill 
possessed, proves disastrous to his tackle. 
The ouananiche is almost entirely a 
dweller in rough water ; the higher the 
waves, the more fierce the current, there 
it will most frequently be found. 

From the foot of a rapid there always 
flows an up-current on the side, between 
which two movements of the water lies 
a choppy surface covered with patches 
of thick foam. Under and through this 
foam or drou, as the Canadian fatois has 
it, can at all times be found the ouana- 
niche. Here it rises to the surface seek- 
ing floating flies and insects, making its 
presence known in its search by the 
dorsal fin cutting the foam here and 
there. Side by side with the ouananiche 
can occasionally be seen the dorsal of 
the poisson blanc, or white fish of Canada, 
seeking flies ; yet it is a strange fact that 
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it cannot be tempted with bait of any 
description. 

Great skill is demanded on the part 
of the guides to manage the canoes (the 


_only boat used in this section) in this 


rough water. Keen of sight, they 
quickly discover a fish; a quick turn of 
the paddle and the fisherman is within 
casting distance. To cast correctly while 
sitting on the bottom of the canoe that 
dances continually, demands a little 
practice. The flies are dropped just 
ahead of the fish, the guide explains 
“tires la mouche a petite coup;” inti- 
mating to jerk the flies, not to draw 
them through the water. If the fish 
strikes, as it usually does, it is not 
heralded by a tug at the line, but by a 
glimpse of a leaping, silvery body rising 
a foot or more from the water. A pe- 
culiarity of the ouananiche lies in the 
fact that almost invariably when it 
strikes and becomes hooked, it imme- 
diately leaps from the water and con- 
tinues to do so until safely netted. In 
one instance, the writer counted eleven 
leaps made by one weighing three 
pounds, and in another observed one 
leap completely over the canoe when 
successfuly hooked by one of our party. 
Between the jumps, quick deep dives 
are made, all of which necessitates at- 
tentive watching, and rapid manipula- 
tion of the reel. An automatic or self- 
winding reel gives great satisfaction. 

During the fishing season, the vicinity 
of any of the large rapids furnishes suf- 
ficient ground for a day’s fishing without 
change. The supply of fish seems in- 
exhaustible, and it is very rarely that 
one or more is not in sight. In ouana- 
niche fishing heavy tackle is neither 
required nor used. The ordinary split 
bamboo trout fly-rod of seven or eight 
ounces, and the small and dark colored 
trout flies are preferable. 

Ouananiche fishing, as yet but little 
known, but destined to become famous, 
deserves more than a passing notice. 
A few of these fish have been found in 
the northern part of Maine, but their 
natural waters are the tributaries and 
outlets of Lake St. John. Few were 
killed until the last two or three years. 

Prior to 1888 the lake was only ac- 
cessible by steamer up the famous 
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Saguenay River to Chicoutimi, the head 
of navigation, and then v/a buckboard 
a journey of sixty miles. A railway 
from Quebec to Lake St. John has now 
been completed. 

The Grande Decharge is located at 
the lower end of the lake from the vil- 
lage of Roberval, a distance of some 
thirty miles. A. steamer making daily 
trips affords safe transport. 

It was the writer’s good fortune to 
meet as companions du voyage, en route 


to the lake, a gentleman and his wife, . 


who from a visit to the Decharge the 
year previous had become authorities 
on ouananiche fishing. I will call them 
Mr. and Mrs. M——. Their descrip- 
tions of the sport enjoyed the previous 
season, made me impatient to cast flies 
for the gamest fish known. The day 
following our arrival at Roberval 
found me still more impatient, and 
although a terrific northwest wind had 
raised the lake into immense waves, 
we were ready and willing to start at 
once for the Decharge. We boarded the 
steamer and started down the lake. 
Soon the force of the waves was felt, 
and the pitching and tossing of the 
boat brought about the attendant con- 
ditions that lead to mal de mer. Ere 
this agony reached us, it became evident 
that in pursuing our voyage we were 
inviting disaster. Finally, meeting the 
waves in their full power, they dashed 
over the bows through the boat, into 
the cabins. The bravery of Mrs. M——, 
who until then had wished the voyage 
continued, vanished, and she quickly re- 
quested, much to the relief of all, that 
the boat return to Roberval. 

To pass the time we made a trip 7zvza 
buckboard to Point Bleue, some five 
miles up the lake, to visit the encamp- 
ment of Montagnais Indians located 
there. This tribe make their home 
some five hundred miles north of Lake 
St. John, and journey down each year 
with furs secured during the season. 
They barter them for supplies for an- 
other year at the Hudson Bay post at 
the lake. Early in September they re- 
turn in their canoes to their homes in 
the far North, to hunt and trap until 
another season brings them again. 

Across the lake on its northern shore, 
deep indentations indicate the mouths 
of the immense rivers that drain the 
wilderness for hundreds of miles to the 
north. Such are the Ashuapmouchouan, 
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Mistassini, and Peribonca Rivers, now 
imperfectly known, but destined to be 
ere long thoroughly explored by the 
eager sportsman in search of unlimited 
hunting and fishing. 

The day following the storm we made 
a successful trip over the black waters 
of the lake to the Decharge. Reaching 
the landing place within the river itself, 
the steamer was quickly surrounded by 
a large flotilla of bark canoes, each pro- 
pelled by two native Canadian guides, 
whose quick and skillful paddling at 
once attracted attention. Entering the 
canoes, we were taken ashore bag and 
baggage, and each one of the party was 
relegated to selected guides. The 
rapidly spoken French fatozs of these 
hardy, honest and good-natured men 
seemed a veritable babel to those of 
us not versed in the language. Again 
in our canoes, a short paddle down 
the Décharge brought us to “ Griffin’s” 
Camp, a comfortable log lodge in the 
wilderness. Here a welcome dinner 
was served in an atmosphere filled with 
a steady stream of French nasal sounds 
emanating from the crowd of guides 
present. We next made a fortage of a 
mile over a trail leading around the 
“orand slide” in the river. Then a 
half mile by canoe through swirling 
rapids and eddies, and we landed at 
“Scott’s” Camp. Built on the portable 
camp style, large and roomy, with com- 
fortable partitioned bunks, we quickly 
made ourselves at home. Aided by the 
steward in charge we found the inner 
and outer man equally provided for. 

Eager to try our hand at ouananiche 
fishing, we at once prepared our tackle, 
entered our canoes and ventured out 
into the rapids. These canoes, built of 
white birch bark, strengthened by thin 
broad ribs of ash placed close together, 
the whole made water-tight by a seam 
covering of gum, are extremely light, 
yet are capable of carrying three per- 
sons and a large amount of baggage. 
They are far from being the cranky tip- 
ping craft that they are represented to 
be. The guides either’kneel or sit as 
they paddle, while the fisherman sits on 
a cushion of boughs on the bottom, and 
can turn or shift his position as the re- 
quirements of casting may demand. 

We paddled out into the river, which 
at this point is a continual succession ot 
rapids. Our course was up stream, and 
we were veritably going up through 
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leaping waves and rapidly descend- 
ing slides, seemingly impassable, yet 
easily ascended by the skill of the 
guides, whose regular stroke of the pad- 
dle was but little quickened at any time. 
We were soon near the foot of the 
“grand slide,” a rough rapid of sharp 
descent with a tremendous flow of water. 

Keeping well away from its power, we 
sought the large patches of foam drift- 
ing about, and on all sides we saw the 
fish. A guide remarked, “ des ouananiche 
sont abondantes aujourd ’hut,” and in- 
deed they were plentiful. 

My first cast was made some thirty 
feet ; a leaping silvery body and a taut 
line proved a strike and a successful 
one. I was inatremble of excitement, 
my line running swiftly out and down. 
As quickly it was reeled back on my 
automatic ; then another jump, another 
dive, another and yet another; the 
guide sitting behind me ready with the 
landing net. The last jump was near 
the canoe, and skillful placing of the 
net resulted in a veritable catch on the 
fly, and my first ouananiche was secured. 
I examined and wondered; wonder 


changed to admiration, and as each new 
point of beauty met the eye, exclama- 


tions of delight could not be restrained. 

But, we were losing time. Ample 
sport awaited my action, and I left fur- 
ther admiration until the return to 
camp. Again I cast—another fish—then 
several casts. at random, no fish being in 
view for the moment, and success fol- 
lowed. 

Truly it was the grandest sport it had 
ever been my good fortune to engage in. 
An unlimited number of fish of wonder- 
ful fighting qualities, the tremendous 
swirl of waters that makes a canoe dance 
like a veritable cockle shell, the constant 
cries of the two guides one to the other 
in regard to the management of the 
boat, the skill called into play to save 
both fish and tackle; all united to 
awaken an enthusiasm and excitement 
that no other kind of fishing had done. 

Soon the constant casting and playing 
tired my arm. and I handed the rod to 
one of the guides, Paul, and watched 
with admiration his skillful manipula- 
tion. Again I continued the sport until 
the approach of evening brought the 
fishing for the afternoon to a close. 

“Tai faim, retournons a Mons Leves- 
gue,” perfectly explains my wishes to 
the guides. 
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We returned to camp and held up to 
view a string of thirty-two. Compar- 
ing notes with Mr. and Mrs. M., I found 
both to have been more fortunate in 
point of numbers; the result of skill 
attained in their former experience. 

Following a supper of ouananiche, 
equaling the salmon in flavor, we spent 
the evening in attempted conversation 
with our guides. They do not speak a 
single word of English, and a knowl- 
edge of many of their terms and ex- 
pressions is indispensable to enable one 
to follow their instructions, and to hold 
at least some necessary conversation 
with them. 

We made'an early start to fish on the 
morrow, and our experience of the pre- 
vious day was repeated, as we visited 
many rapids up and down the Dé- 
charge, with uniform success in all. 

The excitement of running the rapids 
is exhilarating, and at first tests the 
nerves fully. The necessity of two 
guides is readily seen, since with one 
it would be absolutely impossible to 
manage a canoe in these waters. When 
some of the larger rapids were to be 
run the guides would land on a rock 
and study a proper course through 
them. Often during the passage and 
in the wildest part a rock before unseen 
would suddenly appear directly ahead. 
On such occasions the expertness of the 
guides was shown. They would imme- 
diately check the headway of the canoe, 
and even back it up against the im- 
petuous current, seeking a new passage 
through the seething waters. The canoe 
experience amidst the rapids of the 
Deécharge is well worth the journey to 
participate in. 

The songs of the guides when return- 
ing from some of the longer trips we 
made, added greatly to the pleasure. 
To our request, “ Chantez votre chan- 
son de canot,”’ they would sing some 
quaint, sweet boating song, keeping 
time with their paddles. 

The experiences of the trip, in every 
particular, were new. The element of 
excitement was present in everything, 
and the statement that the catching of 
ouananiche is beyond all question the 
grandest fishing there is, cannot be de- 
nied. June, July and October are the 
months during which the best fishing is 
found, and there is but little choice, as 
success will be met with at: any time 
during these periods. 








THE CLASS-DAY 


MADONNA. 


A Story or Harvarp LIFE. 


BY JOHN CORBIN, 


SOFT tapping on the door dis- 
turbed Ames’ reverie, and he 


laid aside the pen, which had 

long since dried in his hand. He 
glanced hopelessly at the several half- 
written letters before him. “ Dear 
Mother ; the faculty has not seen fit to 
pass me on my college work.” That 
seemed to beg the question. It was not 
the fault of the faculty. ‘ Dear Mother; 
this will be the saddest letter you have 
ever received, or I have ever written. 
I would give a year of my life if I could 
save it you.” He meant all that, but it 
sounded mawkish. Then, after several 
similar failures: “‘Dear Father; I have 
flunked my examinations ”—hopelessly 
brutal. Yes, but the fact was brutal. 
To pursue his studies he had neglected 
society, refused clubs, and, after a year 
of success in athletics, had quitted the 
field. Yet he had failed to get his degree. 

The knocking was softly repeated, 
but Ames did not heed it. He had 
thrown college friendships aside, and 
now most of all resented intrusion. 

The knocking ceased, but a hand was 
laid upon the knob. The door creaked 
on its hinges. He arose, gathering his 
lounging wrapper about his waist. The 
glancing light in his eyes foreboded 
-scant welcome to the intruder. 

“We are here, Brother Ned, may we 
come in?” asked a girl’s voice; and as 
there was no response, except, perhaps, 
an inarticulate curse, the door swung 
cautiously open. There stood a party 
of gayly dressed Class-day girls. A lit- 
tle cry of dismay, a shrinking, and the 
foremost of the party faltered, “ Par- 
don me. We’ve—we’'ve got the wrong 
room.” 

Ames stood speechless, gazing at the 
face before him. A silken scarf of pale 
violet was thrown about the throat. 
The hair was dusky golden, and the 
eyes that a moment before had been 
brimming with laughter, were wide 
open with surprise. In an instant it all 
had vanished, and he heard the fright- 
ened rustle of skirts and the tripping of 
feet on the stairway. 

His anger had strangely subsided. 


Only a tinge of irony was left, as he 
realized how it had happened. It was 
the afternoon of Class-day. His room 
was toward the top of MHolworthy. 
These were evidently stray guests of 
Ned Forrest, who lived below. 

They were gone like a flutter of wood- 
cock, but Ames could not return to his 
letter. The outline of the face he had 
seen, so gay and flushed with girlish 
health, was evasively familiar, and he 
fell to conjecturing where he could have 
seen it before. “Probably. in some 
dream,” he thought ; “at least, she was 
beautiful as a dream —and where else © 
should he have seen her—he who had 
so few acquaintances and so very many 
dreams?” He smiled, and went to his 
window seat, in a mood of vague unrest. 
He would write home to-morrow. To- 
morrow he should be free of distractions. 

And to-morrow, he reflected, he should 
end this dreamy life, leave every famil- 
iar object —slink away from it all for- 
ever. The low, square sashes, with 
their little panes of wrinkled antique 
glass ; the snug, leather-cushioned win- 
dow-seats, set into the embrasures; the 
straggling wainscot bookcases ; the etch- 
ings and water colors that hung about 
the room; and finally his Madonna, 
above the prim, colonial fire-place. 

This Madonna—she of the wind- 
blown veil— was dearest to him of all. 
In his sentimental realm of books and 
pictures she was queen, and no shadow 
from the striving, actual world beyond 
his window could darken his love for 
her. How many hours he had spent 
gazing into her steadfast eyes, only his 
present disgrace could tell. This was 
the last hour of dreams, in which he 
was dreaming farewell forever. Hers 
should be the last farewell of all. 

When he finally lifted his eyes, he 
quickened into a smile of recognition. 
This very Madonna of his the face of 
the girlish intruder so strangely re- 
sembled. The thought aroused him, 
but in a moment he smiled with inward 
derision: only by an idle trick of the 
mind itself, could such a fancy have - 
been thrust upon him. The outlines 

















indeed might have been similar, and 
the foreheads clear and broad ; but one 
face was gay with transient pleasure, 
and in the other shone the quiet joy of 
an awakened soul. 

Without, the afternoon was mellow- 
ing into sunset. Ames’ window was 
open to the June air and sunlight, so 
that the successive shouts from his 
classmates, assembled around the class- 
tree, smote upon his ears, and after- 
ward he heard the increasing murmur 
of feminine voices—no doubt as the 
struggle began for the garland of roses. 
When the exercises were over, the rag- 
a-muffin seniors, each with his hard- 
won Jacqueminots, came hurrying away 
from the enclosure about the tree. 
Then the ladies appeared, and for a 
space the yard was gay with bright 
gowns and radiant eyes. 

To Ames the yard had never seemed 
so beautiful. He felt the dreamy calm 
of the years now past, creeping over 
him more deliciously than ever; for 
his joy was tempered by inward sor- 
row, and the thought of the unwritten 
letter was like an oncoming cloud that 
makes every moment of calm more 
precious. 

As evening came on, and Ames saw 
the merry throngs gathering, a subtile 
melancholy succeeded his dreamy quiet. 
A strange desire came over him to 
mingle with the crowd.’ He told him- 
self that alone among them he might 
forget himself and his sorrow. He was 
scarcely aware of the desire to behold 
again a pair of schoolgirl’s eyes. 

As he left his room he heard the 
buzzing of voices below. The hallway 
was dimly lighted, yet not so dark as to 
hide the face that looked up at him as 
he turned on the landing. It was the 
face that had peeped in on him that 
morning—the oval outline, the broad 
forehead, and the pointed chin, that he 
knew so well. He paused, involun- 
tarily. The eyes turned up at him were 
instinct with mirth. The lips were 
parted in expectancy, and a shadow of 
mockery lurked in the dimples of the 
chin. The girl stood in a jostle of 
young folk, who were just setting forth 
from Forrest’s room. As Ames started 
again to descend, she spoke to him, then 
faltered, and was silent in embarrass- 
ment. Finally she burst into a flood of 
garrulity, as embarrassing perhaps as 
the silence had been. 
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“Cousin Bob, I suppose? Ned said 
you promised to take me in charge, and 
he told me to wait here until you came 
down. He is quite distracted taking 
care of us all, so he makes me look out 
for myself, mostly. That’s the penalty I 
pay for being his sister. They’re all 
going, so you’re just in time. I’m con- 
signed to you to-night, you see. Ned 
said he would mark me xot transferable. 
That’s the penalty you pay for being a 
sophomore, and a distant cousin of a 
senior, who has a party to take care of.” 

Though Ames saw that he had been 
mistaken for the man who roomed op- 
posite, he was too embarrassed to speak. 
A single word would have explained all, 
yet his taciturnity was so habitual that 
he could not find his tongue. “Excuse 
me,” he faltered at last, but was inter- 
rupted upon the word. 

“Oh, of course, you should have been 
to see us before we went to the tree. 
Then I shouldn’t have had to waylay 
you here. But you are quite pardon- 
able, and if you’ll only be good to-night, 
we may yet be friends.” 

In his bewilderment he had taken her 
extended hand. Her very beauty and 
animation, her flood of words, her cor- 
diality —tempered as it was with a 
feminine half-disguised resentment — 
chilled every effort to speak; and, as 
she hurried after the rest of the party, 
he followed, in spite of his instinct to 
retreat to his room. 

The summer evening was falling. In 


the western sky, where the golden dust | 


of the sunset blended with the upper 
blue, the evening star was shining out 
clearer each moment. 

“Oh! isn’t it lovely !” she exclaimed 
over her shoulder — she was leading the 
way — “the sunset and the star. I won- 
der if you ordered it with the lanterns 
and the music, all for us. How good of 
you; that is, how good of the seniors. 
Of course you had nothing to do with 
it. You would have left me to wander 
alone and disconsolate.” She laughed 
again with slight embarrassment, but 
added cheerily, “Well, I’ll not punish 
you any more. Really you were very 
good not to try and excuse yourself.” 

“You have mistaken me”— Ames 
began desperately. 

“No excuses,” she laughed imperious- 
ly. ‘They're so boresome. This is my 
first Class-day. Let’s have fun.” 

Ames accepted his fate. 
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“ Oh,” she exclaimed, still with a ves- 
tige of embarrassment, “how grand it 
must be to graduate and leave all these 
old buildings—” She broke off laugh- 
ing, and went on quickly, “Of course, 
that’s not exactly what I mean. Only 
I’ve just left school—graduated—where 
we didn’t have such antiquities. Aren’t 
you proud of Hollis and Stoughton, the 
big gateway, and that little old chapel— 
Holden, that’s it? I made Ned teach 
me all the names. But then it zs Jovely 
at Dobb’s Ferry,” she added with a 
touch of loyalty, “and we girls were so 
sorry to part. Each gave her friends 
something of her own to wear. Oh, 
and I did get such a lot of gimcracks— 
pins, bracelets, handkerchiefs, laces, 
bangles, and vinaigrettes—why, if I 
were to wear them all I should look 
scrappy as an African princess. I zould 
wear them though, but you see I didn’t 
think so much of some of the girls. 
Then some thought I’d feei slighted if 
they didn’t give me something. And 
some of them I didn’t like, and one I 
loved—but she lives away out West—that 
is, the one I like best does. You see it 


would make me feel positively wezrd to 
wear them all, so I iust put on a violet 


liberty scarf and this pin for the whole 
school, and let it go at that.” 

She handed him the pin. It was a 
fleur-de-lis of Guinea gold with the 
motto /zter nos. 

“Inter nos?” he inquired. 

“Oh, that’s Latin for You're not in 
our set,and Don’t you wish you belonged. 
They wouldn’t let us have a secret so- 
ciety, but /uter nos was just as good. 
All the girls were dying to know what 
we did, just the same.” 

“ And what did you do?” 

“Oh, nothing, but give a German now 
and then to the whole school. And we 
told them so, too, but of course they 
wouldn’t believe us. We knew they 
wouldn’t, or we shouldn’t have told 
them.” 

They had wandered to the center gate. 

“Tell me,” she broke out, “ how old zs 
it? Ned said it was two hundred and 
fifty, and that they put it there so they 
could get into the yard to build Massa- 
chusetts and Harvard Halls. You see, 
Ned doesn’t like me to ask questions.” 

Ames smiled. “You may know it 
is not so very old, for it was given by 
Samuel Johnson, Chicaginiensis.” 

She had touched upon a favorite sub- 


ject of his, and, forgetting himself, he 
overflowed with quiet praises of the 
simplicity and dignity of the gateway 
and of the soft outlines of the stone cap- 
pings that were already taking on the 
green tints of time. . He spoke rever- 
ently of the college professor under 
whose direction it was planned, and 
touched upon the question, so often 
raised, of the fitness of the colonial style 
to a modern structure. “I sometimes 
doubt it, as I doubt the modern applica- 
tion of other of the sentiments that our 
good preceptor in fine arts garners from 
the past; but only in my weaker mo- 
ments, and I end by thanking God that 
since I was born into this age, He at 
least granted me to hear the pure echoes 
of the past.” 

With sudden anger at his unreserve, 
he checked himself, and glanced at her 
in fierce inquiry. Her eyes were gentler 
than before, and deeper. 

“We met the Professor yesterday, 
crossing the Delta,” she said, quietly, 
“and Ned laughed at me when I said 
he was beautiful. But, oh! I wish I 
could hear him talk about art. How 
many lovely thoughts he must have had 
in youth to make his face like that.” 

The yard was full of jostling people, 
and, though her step was elastic and 
firm, she laid her hand upon his arm for 
support. As they walked on together, 
he was filled with a new sense of joy, 
for her touch was like the first ray of 
sunshine after a winter of seclusion. 

The glee-club was assembled on a 
platform as they passed, singing the 
Rhine Wine Song, and they soon found 
themselves in the press listening as the 
chorus swelled in a wave of harmony 
above the multitudinous voices of the 
crowd. She was so near that he could 
hear her slow, deep breathing. Her 
presence filled him with a subtle fire. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, when the song 
was ended, “aren’t they magnificent! 
Whois the leader—that stalwart fellow ? 
I am sure he is an athlete.” And when 
he had admitted that he did not know, 
she pursued, “You go in for rowing, 
don’t you? Somebody told me—or was 
it baseball ?” 

“Neither,” he said simply, and they 
strolled back toward Holworthy. 

Yet, for the first time, he repented the 
obscurity of his life. The joy of her 
presence was turned to bitterness, and 
his pride in all she admired to deep 
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humiliation. Not that he harbored the 
less contempt for the ambitions to 
which other fellows sacrificed studies 
and leisure alike: only he had been too 
desultory to succeed in the pursuits he 
had chosen. He remembered now the 
whims that had led him to spend his 
days and nights with Shakspere until 
the very eve of an examination in phi- 
losophy ; and the habit of browsing that 
had taken him to Boccacio and Dante, 
to the neglect of his tasks in Elizabeth- 
an English. He remembered how once 
when he had been preparing for an ex- 
amination in Medizval Art, he had 
picked up for reference the Vita Nu- 
ova and read on and on with his imper- 
fect Italian till daybreak. And so he 
had lost his degree. Having chosen 
to live only for what is beautiful 
and high, he had been too careless and 
neglectful to succeed even in his chosen 
field. And now he was thrust into 
the category of dullards, and loafers, 
and sports. Such shame was as strange 
and new to him as the charm of the 
young girl at his side. He did not at 
all know what it implied. 

The others of Forrest’s party had not 
returned, so he took her to his study 
above, where she could rest while await- 
ing them. They sat together before 
one of the windows, subdued and quite 
silent. She was content with regarding 
the gayety in the yard below, for the 
music and the ebullition of voices 
quieted her. He was still groping 
through his past, his cheeks burning 
with every memory of its weakness and 
its failure ; for he felt that she knew it 
all, that she must have known it always. 

After awhile—perhaps in disquiet at 
the absence of the rest of the party-- 
she turned about and let her eyes wan- 
der over the room. A tall lamp, stand- 
ing in one corner beside the piano, 
made an oasis of ruddy light, leaving 
the walls and ceiling in a velvet dusk of 
shadows, among which danced stray 
beams from the winking lanterns among 
the trees outside. Built along one side 
of the room was a wide and deeply 
cushioned settle, flanked with little 
book-cases full of companionable vol- 
umes. Beyond a velvet portiere she 
descried a dimly-lighted inner study, in 
which were a great square table and 
tall book-cases of duodecimos and oc- 
tavos. But her eyes rested at last upon 
a row of silver cups on the mantel, and 


upon a line of medals hanging from the 
frame of the Madonna. 

“Don’t think me rude—but I am 
curious. Tell me, do they give cups 
and medals for scholarship ?” 

He smiled darkly: “ For athletics.” 

“But you told me you were not ——” 

“Tam not. I stopped all that in the 
freshman year.” 

“But I want to see them—may I? 
You must tell me how you won each of 
them.” She was alive with interest. 

He winced, then frowned ; but went 
to the mantel. “I keep them here asa 
sort of skull at the feast. If ever 1 am 
discontent with my life—as I have been 
of late—I think of the history of each of 
these. They are my comforters.” A 
sudden cynicism in his tones made her 
turn toward him to deprecate further 
reply. But she paused in pity and ten- 
derness as she marked the deepenin 
lines of emotion. ; 

He was silent a moment, then spoke 
rapidly. “This was the first”—taking 
aloving-cup from the center of the 
shelf. “Our freshman eleven beat Yale. 
I was halfback, and made the winning 
touch-down. I ran forty yards with the 
ball ; their full-back tackled high, and I 
carried him the ten yards to goal. It 
was a grand-stand play, and brought 
me areputation. Fellows who had bet 
on our team won heavily, and made 
much of me. If I had had the mind of 
a bull they would have done the same. 
Moreover, their patronage would have 
made me a rake and a fop like them- 
selves, if I had let it. They took me on 
some society or other ’’—he pointed toa 
gold medal suspended around the pict- 
ure from a red-and-black ribbon— 
“which was so desirable an honor that 
my life was made miserable with toadys 
and swipes. People said I was making 
friends—as they put it, ‘many desirabie 
connections.’ Oh, I don’t deny that it 
flattered me. But, thank God, there 
came an end to their favor. It was this 
way : I discovered that I could run over 
the hurdles, and next spring, at the 
Yale-Harvard games, I made this 
record,”—showing a gold record medal. 
“ But, for two nights before the Intercol- 
legiate games I sat up reading—I had 
just discovered Scott’s Journal—and 
was out of form for my race. I lost my 
stride, and two Yale men finished ahead 
of me. They gave me this bronze 
medal to remember it by. That lost 
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our team the championship to Yale by a 
point or two, and the fellows said—never 
mind what they said. They cursed me 
out sufficiently. I haven’t put ona 
spiked shoe since, nor padded canvas. 
I have seen no more of such friends. 
My books are better company—with, 
perhaps, a fellow or two, obscure like 
myself, but of my own choice and seek- 
ing.” He had spoken eagerly and con- 
temptuously, yet without vehemence, as 
one speaks of grievances long brooded 
upon in bitter silence. He paused in 
passionate coldness, idly jingling the 
bronze medal against the gold. 

“Forgive me—I did not know—” 
She paused for words, but could only 
add, “I am very, very sorry.” 

Absorbed in his story, he had almost 
forgotten her presence; but now he 
glanced up quickly into her eyes, and 
was surprised to find them so full of 
gentleness and compassion. A sharp 
revulsion of feeling came over him. 
Eased of his sense of wrong, his new- 
born contrition rushed back with double 
violence. The struggle against his 
pride was fierce, but brief. That incon- 
trollable nervous energy which, physi- 
cally and mentally, was the source of 
his power, now impelled him to self. 
upbraiding as it had so often driven 
him through an opposing rushline, or to 
the front in a desperate race. 

“TI thank you, rather,” he said, quiv- 
ering, yet almost devoutly. “You have 
made me see how false my life has 
been. You have pitied me; and I am 
glad, in finding that my life deserves 
no better. I have neglected powers 
that might have brought credit to me 
and to my college; and all because I 
could not live down a well-deserved dis- 
grace. I have despised the friendship 
of men manlier than I — because they 
saw me miserably weak, as Iam. My 
life might have grown large in the 
warmth of friendships ; my courage tem- 
pered in the heat of generous conflicts ; 
but I have lost purpose and ambition, 
dreaming the thoughts of other men.” 

She had been troubled at first, see- 
ing that her question caused him pain ; 
but as he glanced up at her now he 
saw only the love-lights in her eyes, 
where pity blended with girlish admira- 
tion. For some time his gaze rested 
vaguely upon her; and when, at last, 
she smiled out at him from eyes that 
were brimming with compassion, he 
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leaned against the mantel in passionate 
struggle with tears of his own. 

“ Please, sir, I am here,” she said in 
rueful pleasantry, as if to recall him to 
the present ; “and—and—lI fear that I 
must not stay longer. Iam so sorry.” 

“T have a favor to ask,” he replied, 
brokenly. “You will grant it?” 

“Yes, if I can.” 

“Then, when you hear more of me 
that will give you reason to think ill, 
you will ‘if you can’ think well! of me?” 

“ And I shall not see you again, sir?” 

“Ho,” 

A little shadow darkened her eyes. 
“T can never think ill of you ; and now 
that we have been thrown together so 
strangely — mightn’t Edward bring you 
to call upon Mamma before we leave? 
I should feel that it had all been less — 
less questionable, don’t you see.” 

He clenched his teeth against the 
temptation ; and then, “1 fear not,” he 
said, almost in triumph. 

“Yes, I know how busy you are in 
getting ready to leave. It is strange 
that we should meet this once, and like 
each other, and then part forever.” 

He could not reply, for his deep hu- 
mility had conquered. 

They stood together, silently looking 
out of the window at the flickering lan- 
terns, and into the ever-deepening 
shadows in the tree-tops. 

“T wonder if the old elms know how 
beautiful it all is,” she said at last, in 
vague delight. 

Presently her party came out from the 
room below and passed into the hall, 
She awoke and realized what had hap- 
pened. With a little exclamation and 
a frightened “good-by,” she started af- 
ter the rest, but, seeing that. they were 
loitering, paused on the landing and 
gave him her hand. 

“Forgive me for what I say—but—if 
all you have said against yourself is 
—just the least little bit true, you are 
to be different—to live it down. I shall 
think of you sometimes long after you 
have forgotten me among your books.” 

That night, as he sat in his room, his 
brain was teeming with thoughts of her 
and all that she had made him feel. For 
her he would be strong. How he wished 
he might see her again to promise this! 

He went into his study and lit the 
lamp, as if to write to her what he could 
not tell ; but the light disclosed the half- 
written letter to his mother. 


















There was no hesitation now. His 
eager pen flew over the paper: “ Dear 
Mother—I have failed to get my 
degree. I shall spend the summer 
here in making up my work, and go 
home when I can do so without dis- 


grace. Until then, dear mother, do 
not worry or grieve. It will be better 
in the end ’—— 


At last, as he sat alone and more calm 
in mind, he was impressed with the 
strangeness of it all, for she had made 
him another person. She was not like 
Rosalind, nor like Cordelia, nor yet like 
the Florentine Beatrice. Nor was she 
quite like the Madonna of old—he 
smiled dubiously. And yet she had 
come into his life to live beside all 
these ; yes, to be above them. 

Before he went at last into his bed- 
room, he took the lamp, as his custom 
was, and looked up into the face of his 
Madonna. Her features had altered 
-since the afternoon. She had never be- 
fore been so human and so beautiful; for, 
as he looked at her, his heart kept say- 
ing, “I will free myself of this reproach. 
Then I shall be worthy of her forgive- 
ness.” And, strangest of all, he smiled 
lovingly at the remembrance of her 
homely little school-girl phrases, and at 
her bird-like frankness and gaucherie. 
Nor did he feel the least incongruity as 
he reflected that that woman who, as 
she passed in the streets of Florence, 
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had looked out at Raphael from such 
eyes—or that even she who in* Dante’s 
imagination dwelt at the throne of God 
—had had an earthly, homely side to 
her nature, which, he told himself, the 
poet must have loved, as he loved the 
depth and gentleness, because it, too, 
was a part of her. And thus the dis- 
dainful consort of dreams came back to 
the daylight world, with a strong desire 
to live like other men. For he had a 
dream of his own, made out of human 
stuff, to live by. 

And thinking of this, he slept. In his 
thoughts were woven two fancies, two 
faces. It seemed as if the Madonna had 
come to him and was kneeling at his 
bedside. He saw her hair flecked with 
gold and her eyes beaming with ten- 
derness and laughter. She bent over 
him and kissed his forehead, and it was 
as if thistledown, borne on the summer 
wind, had rested there in passing. And, 
behold, around him were the great elm 
trees, and the lanternstwinkling beneath 
the somber shadows that dwelt in their 
branches, while over all and beyond 
the sunset sky was shining. .. . 

Presently she rose to heaven, floating 
and free, girded with a little blue scarf 
that fluttered out and merged with the 
upper azure. And he knew that 
she was watching; for all night long, 
like the clear, strong evening star, her 
laughing eyes shone down on him. 
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said there were just five too 

many. When we first spoke of 
taking a holiday cruise, and were won- 
dering what crew we should man the 
third canoe with, Joe said, “Let's get 
Rolph ; he can do anything from mend- 
ing a sail to frying frog’s legs.” 

“Then by all means get him,” we 
chorused, and before he had been with 
us two hours we discovered Joe was 
right. Rolph could do anything that 
the hand of man could be turned to, 
and, moreover, he did it better than any 
one else could. An all-round man in 
camp is a blessing to every one but him- 
self; he gets battered about, ill-used 
and imposed upon. But when, in addi- 


- “HERE were six of us, and Rolph 





tion to his marvelous capabilities and 
myriad talents, he has a pair of laugh- 
ing blue eyes, an irresistible and win- 
ning manner, and the glorious strength 
and vitality of but two and twenty 
years, as Rolph has—why ! he is simply 
indispensable to an outing party. 

As I said before, there were six of us, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henderson (a delightful 
young combination, with the honeymoon 
just six months behind them), who pad- 
dled a small Indian red Peterboro’, 
named the Spider ; my cousin Kath- 
leen and Rolph in a heavy gray Rice 
laker, with Moccasin emblazoned in 
very fancy lettering on the bow, and 
Joe and I in my own taut little water- 
green craft, the Wzld Cat. 
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The night we pitched canvas was one 
of transcendent beauty. Perhaps there 
is not a place in the world where the 
sun sets in such joyous splendor, and 
nightfall is so gentle, velvety, almost 
Spiritually gray, as amidst the many 
groups of tiny lakes that sprinkle north- 
ern Ontario like stars. The high altitude, 
withits consequent clearness of atmos- 
phere ; the natural loveliness of wood, 
water and island; the wild grandeur of 
rock and river seem to catch and absorb 
colors of melting brilliancy unrivaled 
by the scintillations of all England’s 
crown jewels, and the Canadian who 
never cruised the back lakes in his own 
land, or camped in the northern wilds; 
who never drank those life-giving airs, 
and, intoxicated with their strength, 
turned in at night on his cedar bough 
couch, with buta bit of canvas between 
him and the far dark heavens, has some- 
thing in store for himself. 

We left the railroad terminus at B— 
late one afternoon, launched and load- 
ed the canoes, and before sunset had 
paddled seven miles up the lake, where 
a halt was called beside one of the lone- 
liest, most rugged islands I have ever 
seen in all my many outings. Kathleen 
sliced the bacon, I got the frying-pan, 
and Joe rolled up his sleeves. Mrs. 
Henderson laughed quietly; she had 
known Joe longer than we had, and 
anticipated the result of the frying ex- 
periment. Joe is a dramatic and art 
critic; he is a young fellow with a 
delicate, fair face that has sensitive 
shadows about it, and that takes on a 
peculiarly distressed and pained expres- 
sion when he has to do any work. It 
turned that way now. In three minutes 
he was up to his ankles in ashes and 
up to his elbows in hot fat; he had 
burnt his shoes and spotted his flannels, 
and it was a meek voice that called, 
“Rolph, old man, I say, can’t you do 
this confounded stuff?” 

It was that way through the entire 
cruise—no one would work but Rolph. 

This first night the sun set before 
we finished supper. Oh ! the marvelous 
beauty of that picture! The big yellow 
ball dropped lazily behind two little 
stony islands that were crested with 
lank fir trees and dead underbrush. 
They seemed to float like huge patches 
of lichen in the yellow water, and the 
effect was so like hanging gardens one 
could almost see under them. Along 
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the south the mainland lay, a huge, 
rugged shore, black in shadows of 
cedars, and seamed with fissures, and 
then the yellow of the west died, and 
creeping up from the southern skies 
came an afterglow of purple and rose 
that faded into shell-like pink and deli- 
cate violet, dying gently, impercepti- 
bly into pearl and opal, till twilight 
wrapped her soft gray arms about the 
islands, and forests, and skies, and only 
the glare of our camp-fire and the brisk 
crackle of flames and brittle twig 
lighted and ruffled the black stillness of 
the wilds. 

No one spoke for a full half-hour. 
Then Joe, whose poet soul is very near 
to his marvelous eyes, whose apprecia- 
tion of beauty is so sensitive that moist- 
ure would clog his lashes unless he 
dissembled, said : . 

“Look at old Hen!” 

Kathleen and Rolph and I looked. 

Our chaperons were sitting very near 
one another—in fact, I might almost say, 
distressingly near. ‘Old Hen,” as Joe 
irreverently called him, had his face 
against his little wife’s arm, and his big 
hand was the other side of her. 

“Caught!” said Rolph, and then 
everybody laughed—Mrs. Henderson 
more than the others—and we all scram- 
bled up, tucked the tea things away, 
and sat for an hour round the fire, sing- 
ing, laughing and yarning—at least Joe 
yarned. Everybody got sleepy early, 
yawned aloud and proposed turning in. 
Joe and I first rummaged the hamper, 
excavated biscuits and marmalade, ate 
the same; then every one said good-night. 
“The Hens” had a respectable-looking 
square tent, 8x10. The boys rejoiced 
in a dingy old canvas center pole affair 
that had evidently done duty on various 
previous campings, and Kathie and I 
boasted a brand-new pink-striped wig- 
wam, shaped like a dog kennel and that 
smelt of hemp. The boys had chopped 
a goodly supply of cedar twigs for us, 
over which we spread our rubber sheet; 
the carpets of two canoes and a gray 
blanket, the canoe cushions and more 
blankets completed a couch unequaled 
outside of civilization. 

I rolled in; watched the shadows of 
twigs and leaves twinkling restlessly on 
the canvas above me; I heard the dying 
fire pop and sparkle outside ; far off in 
the forest an owl hooted, and down the 
lake a loon was laughing weirdly. How 




















desolate it all was, how terribly far 
away, howstrange, ana silent, and eerie ! 
And then I turned over, conscious 
that Kathleen had appropriated all the 
blankets, that the canoe cushions were 
so hard they hurt my ears, that the 
cedar branches were branches, and im- 
printing a beautiful, lace-like pattern on 
my side, that the sun was pouring down 
on the tent, that the heat was awful, and 
that Joe was shouting outside, “ Bully 
for you Hen! How much does it 
weigh?” 

“T should say five pounds,” answered 
Henderson’s voice from the lake. 

Then Rolph: “Bring ’um in here 
double-quick ; I’ll scale ’um, and we'll 
have ’um for breakfast.” Then I heard 
a canoe beach, a paddle rattle across the 
thwart, a scramble, and then all three 
men clatter and chatter like crows. It 
was unmistakably morning, and Hen 
had apparently caught a big fish. 

I know of nothing in life more en- 
chanting than, after dressing in a stuffy 
tent, to throw wide the flap, step out 
into the fresh, dewy morning and see 
Rolph cooking a fish for your breakfast. 
The only time a cooking fish smells 
good is at camp, and it is also the only 
time one is content to dress entirely ; 
then take a sponge down to the water’s 
edge, “do” your face and hands, leav- 
ing it to luck that you get aswim later in 
the day. This is what Kathie and I did. 

It was a delicious salmon trout, and 
Rolph cooked it better than Adirondack 
Murray ever cooked an oyster. Mrs. 
Henderson invited him to come and 
live with them when we all got home; 
she said their cook was going to get 
married. 

We struck camp at nine o’clock, and 
as a wind was getting up in the right 
direction, we hoisted canvas. Now, all 
that I ever set up on the Wild Cat is 
a small lateen that a baby could man- 
age, but you should have seen Joe hang 
onto the sheet and brace his feet against 
the forward deck. You would think a 
hurricane was blowing,and that we were 
carrying two hundred feet of canvas. 

I steered, and it is a good thing I did, 
or never a line of this sketch would I 
be writing to-night. “ Pitch your weight 
on the weather gunwale,” I said when a 
particularly smart gust caught us. 

I don’t know what saved us. Perhaps 
it was that Joe had always been a rather 
good boy, or that the powers that be 
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meant to save him up for Canada’s 
future poet laureate, or perhaps it was 
that Iam achurch member or needed in 
my far-off home. Howe’er it be, some- 
thing saved us. It certainly was not 
Joe’s aptitude for sailing, for he pitched 
himself to leeward, and it took us both 
an hour to get down to our usual com- 
posure after the fright. Things went 
all right after that, though. We skimmed 
down the lake in the wake of the 
Spider, the Moccasin bringing up the 
rear in case we spilled, for Rolph and 
Kathie are typical sailors, and both 
swim like ducks. 

It was a grand run. The breeze 
freshened, and we wound in and out 
among the islands and bays and chan- 
nels, keeping up a goodly pace, and 
picking up a goodlier appetite. Joe is 
a very nice boy, and he recites prettily. 
He lies back in the canoe, and lets me 
manage the sail, paddle, steer, run 
rapids, and anything else, while he re- 
peats, in a dreamy fashion, poems that 
breathe more poetry because of his say- 
ing them. When Joe speaks of music 
you hear it; when he talks of flowers 
you see them, you smell them; when 
he describes a play you want to applaud 
it at the right place ; but when he tells 
you about sailing up north you don’t get 
a ghost of an idea what it is like. I 
don’t know which I would rather do— 
eat what Joe cooks or sit in a canoe and 
have him try to steer. I hope I shall 
never be driven to a choice. 

We camped that night in a glorious 
spot on the mainland. The sun sat in 
a nest of clouds that looked ominous. 
The entire sky was the warmest, most 
humid crimson I ever saw, banks and 
banks of gorgeous cloud piled up and 
up until the heavens were sealike in 
billows of glory. The lake, calm, deep, 
deadly, lay like a wide pool of richest 
wine, over the surface of which bats 
darted and night-hawks sailed as it 
grew dark. A solitary whip-poor-will 
called across the channel, and a fox 
barked quite near us. In the dead of 
night Kathie and I were awakened by 
hoarse whispers in the boys’ tent. I 
could hear Rolph say he knew it was a 
bear, and was going to get up and see. 
The mere suggestion was sufficient for 
Joe, who loves novelties. In a second 
I heard him prancing about outside, 
making row enough to scare every 
wild animal away miles from us. Mrs. 
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Henderson was heard to whisper fran- 
tically, “ What is it, boys?” She was 
answered by the sharp crack of a re- 
volver shot, and then a scrimmage. 
Kathie and I dashed out of the tent, 
to see Joe in his pajamas prancing about 
near the smoldering fire and banging 
something with an immense stick. Then 
Rolph appeared, likewise in pajamas. 
He said, “ What is it?” “The hangest- 
looking brute I ever saw,” said Joe, be- 
tween thumps. Rolph sidled nearer; 
then sat down onthe plain, bald earth and 
roared. It was only a harmless little 
porcupine, that had come to investigate 
our hamper, nor knew its territory 
was invaded by human beings. Poor 
Joe! he had thought to play the hero 
and save the camp from hideous disas- 
ter and the fangs of wild beasts. 

The next morning we examined the 
odd little animal, with its ugly face and 
prickly coat, and Rolph cut one of the 
feet off to ornament his cap with. 

We got pretty well out of the lake re- 
gion that day. The following morning, 
portaging into the little river that was 
to carry us back to civilization, we suf- 
fered a good deal from thirst, for the lake 
water was tepid and irony, and that of 
the river, flat as if it had been boiled. 
Nothing was cool enough to slake our 
thirst, and we drank the warm draughts 
in such quantities and so continuously 
that we felt almost ill. Under such cir- 
cumstances the portage came very hard 
on the men, and for the first time since 
the start I felt. awfully sorry for Joe. 
He was headachy, flushed and tired, and 
old Hen and Rolph, who are strong as 
horses, and have the durability of stone, 
just roared and laughed at him ina 
manner I consider extremely unfeeling 
and vulgar. Poor Joe! he hurt his wrist 
once lifting a canoe to his shoulder, then 
scratched his cheek in some miraculous 
fashion against the brass keel ; he stum- 
bled, and tripped and got tangled up in 
the brier and underbrush, but withal 
he kept his feet, while Providence took 
it out of Hen in the neatest way I ever 
saw. He (Hen) had the nose of. the 
Spider on his shoulder, and was drop- 
ping cautiously down the slope toward 
the river, when his feet shot out like 
two bullets, and he whacked down into 
the lap of Mother Earth with marked 
decision. The Sfzder crawled with un- 
usual rapidity for that insect, its entire 
slippery length of sixteen feet right 
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over his ear and jawbone. Rolph and 
Joe, who were carrying the stern, stood 
in open-mouthed amazement at the sight 
of the canoe shooting forth like an ar- 
tow from the hollow of their hands; 
then they both sat down and laughed a 
laugh the like of which the backwoods 
had never heard. Hen’s head is awfully 
thick ; he never can see through a joke. 
After we had taken quite a five-mile 
run on the river, and I was steering the 
Wild Cat close in shore to catch the 
cool of the shade, a sweet, faint sound 
fell across our ears, a pretty, tinkling, 
limpid music, dearer than all the wild 
rush of waters amongst rock and bowl- 
der around us. Yes, there it was, half 
hidden in overhanging verdure, a clear, 
pure, sparkling little spring, falling over 
its rocks and through its grasses in 
showery sprays of crystal. Joe gave a 
hoot of wild delight, scarcely waiting 
for me to beach the bow before he 
scrambled out. I was at his heels too 
rapidly to test his politeness regarding 
the giving of the first drink to me. I 
snatched from his hand the tin cup al- 
ready fiiled with the most delicious 
draught that has ever touched my lips, 
and then we took alternate drinks, un- 
til ousted from the spring by the rest. 
Another five miles, during which we 
dashed through a rapid with all its 
eddies, whirls and scurrying foam, when 
Joe left his life in my hands, and 
watched with curious though confident 
eyes my wild freaks of steering ; when 
Rolph half scared the wits out of Kath- 
leen by heading boldly for rocks; 
then swerving aside in the very nick of 
time, when Mrs. Henderson laughed 
and screamed, and “Oh! be carefuled ” 
Hen every half moment; then a mile 
stretch of dancing, restless water, a sort 
of after-laughter of the rapids, and up 
through the cedars and poplars arose a 
column of pearl-gray smoke, the throb, 
throb, throb of machinery, the scent of 
newly sawed pine-boards, the steady 
rush of waters over the apron of a dam, 
the thin shriek of a locomotive. We are 
on civilization’s fringe once more, be- 
hind us the virgin lakes and forests of 
the north and a week of perfect happi- 
ness, before us the brisk little back- 
woods town and the problem—how are 
the rest of us going to stop Rolph tell- 
ing yarns about his cruise? or, worse 
yet, how can we prevent him from tell- 
ing some truths ? 
























HE sunsets on 
the Pacific, ex 
route from 
Hawaii to Jap- 

an, were magnifi- 

cent. Evening after 


evening gorgeous 
Mi. displays of color 
if played upon the 


waters and flamed 
upon a sky which 
one can see only 
above the Pacific. 
Small clouds on the 
horizon seemed like 
tiny islands  an- 
chored in glowing space where sky and 
water blended in a riot of indescribable 
splendor. When the sun plunged likea 
quenched torch into windless billows, 
the moon, brilliant as I had never seen 
her, shimmered on the heaving surface 
till a glistening, silvery roadway seemed 
to stretch from ocean far into unmeas- 
ured space. I may have been favored 
by weather and fortunate in the time of 
my passage, but I ask to see no fairer 
pictures than sunset or moonlight on 
the Pacific. 

Some of the nights were rather warm 
for the steerage passengers, who were 
packed away in bunks like sardines in a 
box. Many of the Chinese slept on deck. 

The ship’s officers were friendly to all 
alike. It being my first ocean voyage, 
I was anxious to see everything, and, in 
company with the chief engineer, visited 
the engine-room, where two massive 
compound engines were driving an 
eighteen-foot propeller by a seventeen- 
inch shaft. Air-pumps, boiler-feeders, 
condensers, dynamos, made one think he 
was in a large iron rolling mill on land. 
The furnaces were fired by Chinese 
stokers stripped to the waist. Perspira- 
tion ran off them in rivulets from the 
tremendous heat, but they worked faith- 
fully and cheerfully enough. One can 
but marvel at the height of perfection 
attained in steamship building when, in 
spite of running day and night, pitching 
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and rolling about on the ocean for six- 
teen to eighteen days continually, there 
were no accidents to all this machinery. 

At midnight of November fifth, the 
ship crossed the 180th meridian, enter- 
ing the eastern hemisphere. In reckon- 
ing the time east of Greenwich, it is 
necessary to skip a day in the calendar 
here, consequently November sixth was 
a blank day in the lives of all on board. 
The time on board the steamer was 
daily figured out by nautical instru- 
ments, gaining from twenty to twenty- 
three minutes each day, in arun oz three 
hundred to three hundred and twenty 
miles. The sea was smooth until we 
were within five hundred miles of the 
coast of Japan, when the wind rose to a 
gale. This blowing directly against the 
current of the Japan stream, which flows 
about three miles an hour in this lati- 
tude, made a rough sea for a day or two. 

As we forged nearer and nearer to the 
(to me) unknown land, my eagerness and 
interest increased wonderfully for, of all 
the countries I had planned to visit, 
Japan occupied the premier position as 
far as my personal inclination was con- 
cerned. I had studied it well before 
starting, and it had fairly fascinated me. 
While I realized that my knowledge of 
the Mikado’s Empire was sadly deficient, 
still I knew something about it—enough, 
perhaps, to enable me to learn more 
while in the country. All other coun- 
tries I was prepared to take on chance 
and trust to luck regarding results. I 
had not troubled to add to my scant 
supply of foggy school-lore concerning 
them; let me but see Japan and the 
whole world could wag as it willed. 

No other portion of the globe perhaps 
to-day possesses as many interesting 
features, or offers the intelligent tour- 
ist such a fascinating field for explora- 
tion as this strange archipelago, clus- 
tered off the eastern coast of Asia—Ja- 
pan—the land of chrysanthemums. A 
necklace, as it were, of the fairest gems 
of the Pacific roughly strung together ; 
comprising islands, islets and countless 
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picturesque fragments of rock, mere in- 
terrogation points in stone. 
The three greatest of the islands, 
called respectively Yezo, Nippon and 
Kiusiu, if they are considered in order 
from north to south, are by far the 
most important. They may be regarded 
as forming Japan proper—the Japan of 
the tourist, and within their broad con- 
fines are teeming centers of life, a mar- 
velous variety of natural scenery, all 
the different phases illustrative of an- 
cient and modern existence likely to in- 
terest a foreigner, and practically innu- 
merable points of historical and roman- 
tic association, and monuments of the 
governments now forever passed away, 
and of Shintoism and Buddhism, the re- 
ligions of the country. This island king- 
dom, cr, rather, kingdom of islands, is 
separated from the eastern coast of Asia 
by the channel of Corea, while the Pacif- 
ic’s broad waters bound it on the east, 
north and south. No doubt it was its geo- 
graphical position which suggested its 
former name, /eu Pun, which may be 
freely translated into the “Land of the 
Rising Sun,” and it was presumably ow- 
ing to the fact of these two words be- 
longing to the ancient Chinese language 









that the name was changed to Nippon, 
which at present especially applies to 
the central and largest island of the 
three named above. 

The first distinct view of the coast is 


grandly picturesque. Upon a nearer 
approach the effect softens consider- 
ably, but loses none of its beauty. Grad- 
ually the mellowing haze of distance 
loses its power, and the landscape is 
more sharply defined. The eye pres- 
ently fairly distinguishes bays, inlets 
and channels of bright blue waters, and 
the manifold shades of refreshing green; 
an ideal prospect to gladden the tourist’s 
heart, after the long voyage across the 
Pacific. 

Very early on the morning of No- 
vember fourteenth, the Oceanic reached 
Yokohama, and at sunrise lay at anchor 
in the harbor, surrounded by hundreds 
of Japanese sampans. The sampans 
are small scows propelled by balanced 
oars, and the owners make a fearful 
hubbub. These queer craft brought to 
the ship hundreds of Japanese mer- 
chants, who, ere the heat of day, had 
their wares spread out on the deck for 
sale among the Chinese. ‘The harbor 
presented a picturesque scene. Inland, 
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the famous snow-covered mountain, 
Fuji-yama, towered over the hills back 
of Yokohama, while the harbor was fill- 
ed with English, Dutch, and American 
men-of-war and merchant vessels, old 
Japanese junks with their odd sails, and 
tugs and boats of all descriptions. For 
a time the uproar was tremendous; 
then the cabin passengers bid one an- 
other farewell, and in small groups went 
ashore in a steam tug-boat of the hotel. 
The Chinese in the steerage, bound 
for China, were not allowed to go ashore 
during the day the ship lay in harbor, 
Three of them had died crossing the Pa- 
cific; they were embalm- 
ed and carried to their 
home. The steamship 
company always agrees 
to carry the bodies to 
China, when the deaths 
are not caused by con- 
tagious disease. 
Although we had en- 
joyed a pleasant voyage 
on the Oceanic, all were 
happy to land after nine- 
teen and a half days on 
the water. Shouldering 
the bicycle and camera, 
I boarded the steam-tug 
of the Grand Hotel 
of Yokohama. Upon 
reaching the wharf, I 
found Japanese every- 
where ; some had mere- 
ly cloaks thrown over 
their naked bodies, their 
feet resting on bamboo 
sandals, held on by a 
ribbon passing between 
the great and second 
toes. Others sported 
the full Japanese cos- 
tume with remarkable 
character letters on their backs, show- 
ing their business. Nearly all were of 
small stature. Some of the women 
were very handsome, though small. 
Some were riding jinrickishas, others 
walking on stilted shoes and clogs which 
scraped along the street with 4 rasping 
sound. When I reached the custom- 
house, the officers demanded duty on 
the wheel and camera. My explaining 
that I was only passing through did not 
satisfy them, so I sought the American 
Consul. He informed me that the duty 
was five per cent. on all such goods as 
mine. The Customs officers, however, 
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only assessed the wheel and camera 
to make the duty $5.60, so I had no 
cause to grumble, under the circum- 
stances. Had I left Japan by way 
of Yokohama, they would have refund- 
ed this amount. After surmounting 
this difficulty, I wheeled up the boule- 
vard called the Bund to the hotel, pass- 
ing the famous jinrickishas everywhere. 
The runners keep up a six-mile gait for 
hours on the level; some of them were 
bare-legged and bare-footed. 

In the afternoon, six of my fellow- 
passengers on the Oceanic hired jin- 
rickishas, while I wheeled with them 
toward the suburbs of 
Yokohama. Through 
the narrow streets of 
the truly Japanese por- 
tion of the city, there 
are no walks for pedes- 
trians. All classes of 
travel are met, men 
carrying immense loads 
of merchandise on poles 
over their shoulders, 
two-wheeled carts, and 
many small children 
carrying babies tied on 
their backs. In one or 
two instances I noticed 
that the babies were 
comfortably sleeping. 

After reaching the 
suburbs, the jinrickisha 
road became rolling, but 
was always splendid- 
ly macadamized. Each 
runner had alsoa pusher 
to help him along over 
these rolling stretches. 
The toil, however, must 
have been severe, for the 
(p. 52.) men perspired freely. 

They looked enviously 
at me coasting down a hill, or easily 
mounting a steep grade which was not 
an easy task for them. We stopped by 
the wayside at a tea-house for refresh- 
ments and to enjoy the graceful dances 
by the girls. It was very charming to 
see the beautiful Japanese girls bowing 
pleasantly and smiling at us, as they 
welcomed us to their tea-house. How 
different from America, where a man 
can consider himself lucky to get or- 
dinary politeness from café servants un- 
less a tip be forthcoming. 

After our return I cashed a $50.00 
draft at an English bank, and was very 
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agreeably surprised to receive $70.09 in 
Japanese money. The “yen” is the term 
for dollar, and I found that American 
money was at a high premium, a Jap- 
anese dollar being only worth about 
seventy cents of our money. 

Yokohama hasa population of abouta 
hundred and fifteen thousand, of which 
nearly two thousand are Europeans and 
two thousand six hundred Chinese. The 
wily Chinese is found everywhere with 
his usual cunning after the mighty dollar. 
In the corridor of the hotel he prome- 
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at night. Rivals of New York stars 
were not numerous, but, on the whole, 
the actors and actresses acquitted them- 
selves fairly well. 

They have a weird method of changing 
the scenery; the entire stage is on rol- 
lers, by means of which actors and all 
are turned half-way round on a turret 
when a change of scenery is necessary. 
The rear is another scene, and when 
turned to the front, the next act goes on 
without intermissions ; not at all a bad 
idea. On each side of the stage are pro- 
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nades, handing his cards to the new ar- 
rival. If the guest at the hotel retires to 
his room early in the evening for a few 
moments’ rest, the Chinese merchant in 
the corridor sees light in the room, 
rushes off for his samples, and with a 
gentle knock steps smilingly in to sell 
his wares, clothes, silks and satins, which 
are really very cheap, compared to 
American prices. There are a few wheel- 
men in Yokohama, but they do not ride 
continually. A favorite route with them 
is toward Tokio. 

I spent two days in Yokohama and 
found’ time to see some of the principal 
sights, curio shops, stores, temples, 
canals, queer water craft, and to study 
the native dress. Visiting a Japanese 
theater in the evening, I found some- 
thing entirely different from the Chinese 
theater seen in San Francisco. The 
plays start at nine or ten o'clock in the 
morning and finish about the same hours 


jections or walks, extending out into 
the auditorium to the rear of the au- 
dience. When representing a departure 
for a journey, or returning, the actor 
enters or leaves the stage by these walks. 
During the entire play the Japanese 
banjo twangs continually. No chairs 
are in the reserved boxes, only mats 
on which to squat in native fashion. 
Many in the audience, boys and girls, 
old and young, smoked cigarettes or 
some small pipes of tobacco. 

Before dealing with my day by day 
journey through the ccuntry I may as 
well give a condensed general descrip- 
tion of Japan, although, of course, most 
of my information was not acquired un- 
til I had reached my destination at the 
extreme south of the Empire. 

It is beyond question a lovely land. 
Upon and among its countless islands, 
three of them large enough to afford 
a certain scope, even for latter-day 
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“ globe-trotters,” and the least so small 
that the flat feet of a sea-gull would al- 
most tax its accommodation, are varied 
routes by land and water leading to all 
sorts of charming scenes; for be it 
known that no portion of the pattern 
covering the wondrous “Footstool” 
is more beautiful than this. Almost 
through the centers of the three princi- 
pal islands runs a picturesque range of 
volcanic mountains, many of the peaks 
attaining an altitude which would be 
respectable even among the Rockies or 
Alps, and one at least fairly claiming 
the title of “mountain monarch.” This 
latter is, of course, famous Fuji-yama, 
the great sacred mountain so frequently 
depicted by Japanese artists, and whose 
cloud-swept, snow-laden summit is often 
visible at a distance of one hundred 
miles. The great cone of Fuji rises 
alone from a plain which is almost sur- 
rounded by peaks of lesser height. 
Fuji is about 12,300 feet high, and has 
a record for volcanic power which might 
well cause Etna or Vesuvius to explode 
afresh. Eruptions of it are claimed to 


of the mountain, was formed. There 
is a legend to the effect that Fuji 
arose in a single night, and that the 
lovely Lake Biwa, a favorite point for 
tourists, situated near Kioto, was formed 
at the same time. The ascent of this 
mountain, which every able-bodied visi- 
tor to the country will of course add to 
his list of exploits, may be made from 
five different points, 7. ¢c., Murayama, 
Suyama, Subashirli, Yoshida and Shito- 
ana, the most convenient being perhaps 
by way of Subashirli. By starting at 
daylight from the latter village, the 
ascent and descent can be accomplished 
readily enough in one day. But the 
better plan is to arrange to pass a night 
on the summit and take the chances for 
obtaining the seldom-granted clear view 
from such a commanding elevation. 
Once enjoyed it will surely never be 
forgotten, and at the worst, if clouds in- 
tercept the prospect, one may perhaps 
still witness a curious phenomenon— 
the shadow of Fuji cast by the rising 
sun upon the shifting clouds about the 
mountains to the west. The upper por- 
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have taken place during the years 799, 
864, 936, 1082, 1649 and 1707, this last 
one commencing December sixteenth, 
1707, and continuing until January 
twenty-second, 1708. Some time during 
this disturbance the hump called Ho- 
yei-zan, high up on the south slope 





tions of the paths to the peak are clearly 
defined by the straw sandals cast aside 
by the hundreds of pilgrims, and if a 
visit is timed with the periods of Alpine 
penitence, the tourist will see the pil- 
grims gathering before sunrise about 
“ Ken-no-mine,” the peak on the north- 
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west side of the crater, waiting to 
greet the sun’s appearance with devout 
prayers, 

It would be impossible to do justice 
to the wonderful scenery of this coun- 
try,even in a large volume, to say 
nothing of attempting to crowd descrip- 
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the endless chain of rolling forested 
hills, gentle grassy slopes and valleys 
showing every conceivable shade of 
green, and, above all, the indescribable 
wealth of bloom and the rich luxuriance 
of foliage, would make it something 
akin to an earthly Eden and an ideal 
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‘*WE STOPPED BY THE WAYSIDE AT A TEA-HOUSE.” (2. 52.) 


tions into the space of a few pages. 
The mountain ranges furnish marvels 
of peak and pass, of savage rocks 
and dreamily beautiful valleys. The 
streams, owing to the mountains divid- 
ing the watershed, have, necessarily, but 
a comparatively short distance to run 
ere they reach the bays and estuaries of 
the coast; yet many of them are. ex- 
ceedingly attractive and broken with 
leaping cascades and tumultuous rapids 
which will compare with the loveliest 
of the lesser waterfalls of the world. 
The lakes are unimportant, both in 
number and area, the queen of these 
being Biwa—a jewel of its kind. Un- 
less the unrivaled Inland Sea, or the 
coast line, or lesser islands are sought, 
Japan is not remarkable for that style 
of scenery in which water-effects bear 
an important part; but the mountains, 





land for travel. Add to this the quaint- 
ness and novelty of the lives and meth- 
ods of her people, the manifold fascinat- 
ing features of cities and towns where 
everything is different from what can 
be seen in any other country under the: 
sun. Think of old castles and ruins, 
and literally thousands of temples rich 
with specimens of that strangest of art 
Japanese art, or filled with an atmos- 
phere that seems laden with the mem- 
ories of a mysterious past, or tainted 
with the traces of deeds, the tales of 
which might even yet make one’s blood 
chill. And these, with their records of 
blood, or of religious zeal, are to be 
found here, there, and everywhere, at 
every likely and unlikely spot, embow- 
ered amid the magnificent foliage or 
overlooking the tinkling cascades of 
this fair land of chrysanthemums, 
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‘“SLOWLY AND DREAMILY SHE PUSHED THE WHEEL UP THE ROAD.” 





A CENTURY 


BY GRACE E, 


: 7 OU never saw such a dear little 
yellow-haired, dainty-featured 
maid as Maude Mannering, the 
successful 
medical student. 

When she came forward at Commence- 
ment, in a delightful little Greenaway 
gown of white muslin, peppered over 
with tiny dots, with the very smile of 
childhood in her wide blue eyes, and 
her curly hair clustering round her 
brows—the learned doctors, imported to 
adorn the Commencement exercises, 
blinked their eyes and looked twice, and 
hesitated, even then, to accept her as an 
established fact. When she knelt to re- 
ceive her degree, they each and all 
listened to hear the childish prayer, 
“ Now I lay me ” issue from her little 
rosebud mouth. A degree for that 
child? Impossible! She had come to 
say her prayers, and be kissed and put 
to bed. That she could be the medical 
student, that she could enter a dissect- 
ing room, carve up a subject, watch a 
mortal sickness, stand by a dying bed 
—preposterous! it might not be.» And 
yet, it all, and much more, had been. 
Maude Mannering was an enthusiast on 
matters surgical, and had cleverly sewn 
up the jagged throat of a would-be sui- 
cide—softly rating him, as she did so, for 
not having made a neat cut—on the very 
day when she knelt demurely before 
the Chancellor’s footstool to receive her 
degree. 

The learned doctors stared, with their 
unbelieving eyes, and the Chancellor 
smiled as they turned to one another, 
agape, and shook their heads, while 
Maude tripped smilingly back to her 
seat, and the students shrieked and sang 
to her glory. 

* * 


girl-graduate and 


* * * 


“Shall I go?” were the words which 
would have issued from her pretty lips, 
one day, a week later (had she been in 
the habit of talking to herself), as she 
finished reading a long and chatty let- 
ter inviting her to “come away North, 
and spend the holidays,” and conclud- 
ing with these words: “We are fifty 
miles from everywhere, and our roads 
are splendid, so you had better 
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bring your bicycle, or velocipede, or 
whatever it is you ride to the horror 
and confusion of Auntie.” Maude 
turned the letter thoughtfully over, 
skimming from page to page. There 
was a postscript, of course, simply four 
words, “Carr is with us.” But, what- 
ever the girl read, she saw only those 
four words, and it was on their account 
that she asked herself, “ Shall I go?” 
Carr was her correspondent’s brother, 
her escort at the wedding of that lady, 
and, subsequently, her own rejected 
sweetheart of last year. Last year was 
a long time ago, to be sure, and Carr 
had not moped over things ; Maude was 
not vain, she concluded to go. 

The station, away up North, was 
reached by Maude on a sweet June 
evening, about sunset. Never did a 
daintier little figure descend from a 
palace car, and stand forlornly beside a 
couple of trunks and a bicycle, watch- 
ing the lessening train as it melted into 
the distance in the red sunset. Half-a- 
dozen houses dotted the prairie ; a store, 
a driving shed, a small inn and the com- 
bined postoffice and station clustered 
close together in the vast emptiness. 
Within half-a-mile stood the last grove 
of trees, marking the western limit of 
the timber country. It required some 
womanhood to accept things, for the 
first view of the apparently boundless 
plain was trying to a mortal bred in for- 
ested Ontario. Maude turned with a 
gasp, and found herself confronted by 
Carr, who raised his straw hat silently. 
She held out her hand impulsively, too 
glad to see a familiar face to resent the 
lack of welcome in it. 

“ Are these your things?” he asked, 
gruffly, his confusion making him un- 
gallant. 

“My trunks and my wheel. I am the 
only passenger who got off here,” she 
faltered. 

Carr took her shawl-strap, the boys 
stowed away the boxes in the station 
house, Maude walked behind pushing 
her wheel, to where a pair of horses and 
a light farm wagon stood waiting. As 
she climbed nimbly into her place, and 
turned to help Carr with the wheel, 
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which refused to lie comfortably in the 
little well, their eyes met. 

Unflinching and reproachful was the 
look from the cold and distant cavalier, 
and Maude realized suddenly that she 
had not done wisely to come ; Carr had 
not forgotten; Carr had not forgiven 
her! 

A grove of half stunted trees parti- 
ally hid a low, snug-looking farm-house, 
which stood in the center of one of 
those immense and fruitful wheat 
farms, which are the backbone and 
sinew of Northern prosperity. The 
warm, sweet welcome of the mistress of 
the farm was a blessed relief, after the 
unsociable evening’s ride, and the two 
young women passed chattering under 
the vine-hung portals of the house, 
while Carr, with a curious glance at the 
recumbent bicycle, of mingled con- 
tempt and interest, lifted it from the 
wagon and carried it under the shelter 
of the wide veranda. 

“And have you and Carr made 
friends?” said Carr’s sister, as she af- 
fectionately surveyed the fair little 
traveler. 

“ We have ridden fifty miles in armed 
neutrality,” said Maude incisively. “ Oh 
Lizzie, it was perfectly awful! Carr 
hates the sight of me; how could you 
send him after me?” 

Lizzie Dunlop laughed, and then 
sighed. “He’s just as much in love 
with you as ever, you innocent !” she 
whispered, and while Maude raised a 
protesting hand she added coaxingly: 
“Say, Maudie dear, won’t you ever 
come to care for him ?” 

“ Lizzie,” cried the girl, in dismay, “ if 
I’d thought you were going to talk tome 
like this, I’d never have come!” 

Lizzie Dunlop patted the small lady’s 
shoulder soothingly. “There, there, 
little iceberg,” she said, “let it all be 
buried! It’s forgotten. You shall 
never be worried about it again. You 
are here to enjoy every moment of your 
holiday, and to tell me the news of civil- 
ization, and to take rides across the 
prairie. What a blessing we have a 
decent road for the velocipede—I beg 
pardon—bicycle! You must have lots 
of grit to mount that scary machine ; 
and—oh! Maude! How cam you want 
to be asurgeon? I should die if I saw 
a man cut upand mangled ; but you are 
a marvel! ” 


* * ok 
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The Northwest farm life was some- 
what lonely, after the crowded Uni- 
versity class-rooms, the city bustle, and 
the odds and ends of amusement which 
had been tucked into the few vacant 
corners of Maude Mannering’s busy 
life during the last three years. Carr 
had been one of those odds and ends. 
Their acquaintance had begun at a 
water-party, flourished, like Jonah’s 
gourd, at a carpet dance, and borne 
the fruit of an impassioned declaration 
after the wedding of Carr’s sister, at 
which Maude and her suitor had been 
maid of honor and groomsman. 

It had died a sudden death when 
Maude’s pretty lips formed the disas- 
trous monosyllable “No!” as the two 
tied up boxes of wedding-cake for the 
bridal guests. Carr had received his 
refusal silently, and immediately left 
the town. His precipitate wooing had 
made little impression upon his sister’s 
student friend, for when that sister had 
asked Maude to come and visit “the 
happiest couple in America,” that post- 
script of four words, added in an after- 
thought of honesty, had seemed of 
trivial importance. But now, Carr was 
behaving atrociously. When Lizzie 
and her husband were present, he was 
geniality personified, his brown eyes 
twinkled, and his laugh rang clear ; 
when Lizzie, with transparent diplo- 
macy, pleaded delicate health, and 
retired early, or with pretty wifely de- 
mands drew her husband aside, and 
left the young people ez téte-a-téte, Carr 
knitted his brows in an ugly frown, and 
sat, stood, or strolled in gloomy silence. 
Maude began to feel a sense of guilt 
and responsibilty looming over her. 
She longed to do something to quit her- 
self of the reproaches of her discarded 
lover. 

When Bertram rode far afield, and 
when the reapers came, and the harvest 
was gathered in its fair abundance, 
Maude went beside the farmer for 
miles along the beaten wagon track 
on the dainty little bicycle which Carr 
disapproved of. She could not say 
how this disapproval became known 
to her, but she felt it and resented it in 
silence. ¢ 

Meantime, holidays were waning, the 
August moon, called by the Indians 
Moon of Harvest, was at the full, the 
land was reaped and cleared, the endless 
stretches of prairie spread on every side 
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to the horizon, and the meager foliage 
of the North began to turn copper and 
brown as autumn came on apace. One 
balmy afternoon, Bertram drove away 
to a neighboring homestead, a trifle of 
two-score miles distant, to see about 
buying some stock. Lizzie was deep in 
cambric and lace and tiny paper patterns. 
Auntie, who had come from the South 
for the winter, sat knitting on the ve- 
randa, Maude was oiling her wheel, and 
Carr and the small emigrant boy were 
fixing up odds and ends about the barns. 
Suddenly a loud call from the emigrant 
boy sent Maude flying to the great barn, 
only stopping to whisper to Auntie, 
“Don’t frighten Lizzie. I'll see what’s 
the matter!” 

The matter wasserious enough. Carr 
lay on the barn floor, beside a broken 
ladder, and it did not require the eye of 
a surgeon to discover that the limb 
which was doubled under him was 
fractured. 

“Oh dear, oh dear,” said the young 
lady, “ you’ve gone and broken a bone! 
It’s a good thing that I know how to set 
it. I wonder could we carry you in? I 
don’t believe we ever could. Now, San- 
dy, run to the veranda, and tell the old 
lady to come to the kitchen door ; don’t 
say anything but that, mind, and don’t 
goggle in that idiotic manner. Poor 
Carr, Iam so sorry! Don’t try to move 
till Sandy comes back. Hallo, Auntie! 
here’s Carr with a sprained ankle; 
(that’s for Lizzie’s benefit!) tell Lizzie 
to give Sandy the mattress from his 
bed, and one of the factory sheets, and 
a pillow. I don’t want her; Sandy and 
I can fix him all comfey, and she can 
come out afterward. We'll just make 
him a bed here until Bertram comes 
home.” 

Then Maude turned to Carr,with a very 
professional air, as she turned back the 
ruffles from her wrists. “I am going to 
set your leg,” she said, “ and I’m think- 
ing what I can get for splints. I hope 
Lizzie will send a good, new sheet for 
bandages. Now, Sandy boy, put your 
mattress here, and you must take Mr. 
Carr by the shoulders and help him on 
to it, while I hold his poor leg so it won’t 
hurt more than can be helped. Good 
thing we are strong, Sandy!” 

She worked in silence with a steady 
and capable hand, and when the limb was 
rigidly bound she gave a sigh of relief. 

“It’s a funny job, but it’ll do,” she 


said ; 
they?” 

“You're a brick,” said Carr, heartily. 
“ Shake hands with a fellow !” 

She laughed and gave him her hand, 
and did not withdraw it, even when he 
gently kissed it. “How camwe get the 
Doctor to-night,” she mused, “it won’t 
do to leave it like that.” Carr 
protested, “ You’ve done it up finely,” 
but Maude shook her head; she was 
calculating: “Fifty miles there, five 
hours, fifty miles back,” she thought, then 
suddenly she said: “Look here, Carr, 
will you promise me something?” 

“Anything,” cried Carr, witha radiant 
smile. 

“Well, I don’t want Lizzie to know 
about your break; will you stay 
quietly here, with Sandy, for the night ? 
I'll tell Auntie and we’ll send out your 
tea and your pipe, and when Bertram 
comes home to-morrow, we'll carry you 
indoors. Will you just lie here and be 
good, and let Sandy take care of you?” 

So, with a smile and a hand-clasp, she 
left him lying on the mattress in the 
sweet-smelling hay barn, and was clos- 
eted for five minutes with Auntie. 
The result of this confab was that 
Auntie told two deliberate fibs, one to 
Lizzie, and one to Carr, and Lizzie 
laughed happily and said, “Auntie, let 
her stay with him; it’s all coming 
round right!” while Carr smiled be- 
nignly and remarked: “It’s all right, 
Auntie, go on in. Tell Dr. Maude to 
take a good nip of whiskey before she 
goes to bed, and let her have a good 
rest. She’ll dream of broken legs if she 
doesn’t.” we 

And poor Auntie, with two fibs and a 
world of care on her mind, tucked Liz- 
zie into her bed, and sat up and watched 
the front gate until morning. 


“funny looking splints, aren’t 


* * * * * 


Down the hard black road skimmed 
the light wheel, doing a good ten miles 
an hour in the gathering shades of 
evening. Maude’s eyes gleamed like 
stars with resolution and daring, her 
feet flew nimbly, and her baby mouth 
was firmly set Once she laughed, a 
little half-hysterical laugh, and her 
thoughts, though rather chaotic, re- 
volved round one central idea. 

The Doctor lived in the small inn at 
the railway station. The Doctor had 
proper splints and bandages. The 
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Doctor must be had without fail. The 
Doctor, the Doctor!—and so _ her 
thoughts circled with her flying pedals, 
as the trusty wheel skimmed along the 
road, and the long twilight of the North 
crept softly over the wide prairies. 

Seven o’clock, eight o’clock. She took 
a bar of chocolate trom her coat pocket 
and nibbled as she rode. The late birds 
whirled past her, the tuneful meadow- 
lark of the West fluted a song of good- 
night, many little chirruppings and faint 
rustlings sounded on either side of the 
road, which stretched like a dark ribbon 
across the plain to the half-way house. 
She reached the turn to the door of that 
rude hostelry, and sped past it, looking 
only straight ahead to the fading crimson 
of the West. Here rose a faint thread 
of smoke from a small dell, where were 
camping a party of Indians, whose mon- 
grel dogs ran yapping after her flying 
wheel. 

An owl brushed past her, and sailed 


heavily away to a clump of scrub; nine. 


o’clock, and she flashed past a “ slough,” 
as the swampy ponds are called, and a 
faint quacking of the wild ducks fell 
softly on her tired ear. How the shad- 
ows grew! But the distance was no 
longer a terror, for she was as good as 
at her goal. Ten o'clock, and she 
wheeled breathlessly past the outlying 
houses, and stepped wearily off on the 
threshold of the little inn, where the 
Doctor lived. It was such a parody ona 
hotel—just two square rooms and a lean- 
to below, and threetiny bedroomsabove, 
with their sashless windows, covered 
with mosquito netting, looking blank 
and deserted. But Maude knew the 
Doctor was there, splints and bandages 
were there, and a sudden gleam of light 
from the furthest window marked the 
lighting of the Doctor’s retiring candle. 
She called his name softly, and he came 
at once, hurrying down the stairs. 

“Great Scott!” he stammered, 
“ what’s the matter? Surely ’tisn’t Mrs. 
Dunlop?” and he gaped at the dusty 
little lady, who sat on the door-step, 
and the wheel which lay on the road- 
way. 

Tm choking with thirst,” said Maude. 
“Get mea drink of water, and I’ll tell 
you,” and the Doctor bounced in for a 
dipper, and out to the pump for the re- 
quired beverage. 

“ Don’t take much,” he stammered in- 
coherently. “I’ve put a drop of whis- 
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key init. Now tel me, in the name of 
Heaven, what sent you riding across 
the country in this fashion?” 

Maude told him in a few words. “I 
made him as snug asI could, but you 
can’t do much with a bit of moulding 
and a broomstick,” she said, wearily. 
“Oh, Doctor, 1 am so tired; but you'll 
go right away, won’t you? And besure 
and take everything—your horse is good 
for it, isn’t he?” 

The Doctor laughed. “I'll not try,” 
he said ; “I’ll geta fresh one at the half- 
way house.” He looked again at the 
tired girl, and into his face came an ex- 
pression which meant agreatdeal. “Go 
up to my room and lie down. I'll call 
the landlady, to make you some tea. 
You are starving. No, not a word. 
You’ve done your day’s work, little 
woman, and earned a rest. You can 
come home to-morrow on the stage, if 
you're rested.” 

So he foraged, and brought trium- 
phantly forth half a chicken, a couple 
of slices of melon and some light bis- 
cuits, with a generous noggin of milk 
to wash it all down. The landlady 
grunted an inquiry, was informed of 
the facts, and forbidden to disturb her- 
self, nor emerge from her bunk in 
the lean-to. 

Maude supped while the doctor got 
his traps together and saddled his 
horse, and then Maude brought in her 
wheel and watched him ride off in the 
dark with a much lightened heart. She 
was weary and sleepy, and she bathed 
her face and soused her yellow curls, 
and said her prayers, and curled up 
on the Doctor’s bed and fell asleep. 

Two hours later she awoke. The 
prairie was flooded with silver moon- 
light which streamed in through the un- 
glazed window and made the room as 
light as day. She ached in every limb ; 
a vague dread seized her; she was so 
far from home; she yearned for the 
small, vine-hung farmhouse, the rustic 
fence and the little groves of trees. She 
sat up and pushed the curls from her 
forehead, she left the small camp-bed, 
and walked stiffly and painfully to the 
window. The road stretched like a 
long black ribbon to the east, she 
seemed to be drawn by it; half asleep, 
she fastened on her little hat, drew on 
her light coat and wearily crept down 
the unpainted stairs. She would ride 
to the half-way house before the moon 
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sank ; then, she wouldsee! Fifty miles 
there and fifty miles back—a hundred 
miles —A Century! Had not some 
girl in the South told her she had ridden 
acentury? Ever since that day a little 
envy had been in her heart of that girl, 
and she sometimes wished very much 
that she, too, might wear upon her 
cycling blouse that tiny bar of gold, 
with its magic figures, recording a ride 
of one hundred miles. 

As she thought, she unbolted the inn 
door and noiselessly rolled out her wheel. 
She could not get away fast enough, 
once she was outside, but leaving the 
door wide open she sped off along the 
wagon track with its two wide ruts and 
central ox-track into the radiance of the 
silver night. After a few moments she 
wakened up completely, the aches be- 
gan to leave her muscles, the clouds 
cleared from her brain, she fairly flew 
along! Two o’clock ; she got off and 
walked for half-a-mile, listening, en- 
chanted, to the song of a moonstruck 
prairie lark. 

Three o’clock, and by and by she dis- 
cerned in the fading light the road to 
the half-way house. She looked reso- 
lutely away from it. It seemed to coax 
her, to whisper of the long, lonely stretch 
ahead, of the Indians in their tepees, 
in the hollow; of a host of vague and 
nameless terrors; of how lonely and 
weary and defenseless she was, on that 
vast plain, twenty-five miles—twenty- 
‘five miles—and the half-way house 
flashed past and was soon left far be- 
hind! She pedaled mechanically now ; 
it was growing dark in the west, but in 
the east the dawn was faintly breaking. 
She imperceptibly lagged, her eyelids 
were heavy, she roused herself and saw 
the first of the farm fields! Her heart 
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throbbed ; her temples throbbed ; every 
pulse in her body seemed to start into 
wild action, tingles ran through her 
limbs ; she fancied a dozen times that 
she had come to the last field, and as 
she looked to see, only miles of shaven 
harvest fields stretched before her. She 
began to doubt whether she was in the 
right way, then she laughed, for there 
was only one way, one road—one track. 

She heard voices calling, Lizzie’s 
voice, Auntie’s voice ; she gripped the 
handle-bars and pedaled faster, she 
labored hard, but could scarcely move 
her wheel ; it was like riding up a hill; 
suddenly she fell off, and as she shook 
herself together and wakened up, she 
found herself a few yards up the small 
ascent that ended her midnight pilgrim- 
age. Slowly and dreamily she pushed 
the wheel up the road, sometimes stand- 
ing for a moment with her left hand on 
the rough rails of the fence, and her 
eyes closed in involuntary slumber. 
The early morning wakened, the air 
was full of the song of larks. The sun- 
light touched her wan cheeks and 
glistened from the tears of weariness 
that gathered in her haggard eyes. Her 
pretty lips were drawn and pale, dust 
clung to her little hat, and lay thick on 
her golden curls. . 

When she reached the gate she would 
have fallen, but that watching Auntie 
came running and caught her in her 
arms. “I am tired,” she said softly, 
and fell sound asleep. 

“And Carr ?” Oh, his leg knitted finely, 
and the Doctor said that Maude was a 
born surgeon, and only her entreaties 
compelled him to meddle with her 
bandaging. “Andthen?” Well, in the 
Fall she married him. “Who?” Why, 
the Doctor, of course! 


OLD VIRGINIA. 


BY ALEX. HUNTER. 


ers in Virginia, those who hunt 

respectively for meat and for 
sport. Of the former, every farmer, 
thrall and bondman, tenant and lessee, 
whether black or white, chases, stalks 
and hounds the deer and shoots him on 
sight, to supply the family table. Every 
kind of gun, from the old Springfield 


[oes are two kinds of deer hunt- 


musket to the modern breech-loader, 1s 
used relentlessly, and in the settled 
neighborhoods the deer are simply 
gunned to death. Only in the wilds of 
the backwoods, where great swamps 
afford secure retreat, or in the moun- 
tains where tracts of laurel brakes give 
refuge against men and dogs, do the 
Virginia deer hold their own. 
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In the olden days in the ‘Old Domin- 
ion,’ deer-hunting was a fine art, and 
many of the planters cared for no other 
sport, and carefully trained their hounds 
to ignore any scent but that of the deer. 
The wealthy planters devoted much of 
their time to hunting, and every large 
plantation had its trained fox hounds, 
hounds for running the deer, its setters 
and pointers, not forgetting the darkies’ 
coon dogs. 

Now all this is changed. The two or 
three hounds that are found on the 
farm—plantation no longer—are all- 
‘round dogs, and will follow anything 
which leaves a scent. The farmer uses 
them to run the deer ; his boys to chase 
the cotton-tail through the brown sedge, 
and now and then a neighbor drops in 
and borrows them for a fox hunt. The 
sleek, well kept dog of the old southern 
plantation, is a thing of the past. The 
hounds are left to look out for them- 
selves, and as they are born thieves, 
they are in bad odor with cook, scullery- 
maid and housewife; for, while the 
pointer or setter can be implicitly 
trusted anywhere in the house, an open 
door is enough to destroy the honesty 
of the stanchest hounds, and they 
naturally receive more kicks than car- 
esses. 

I received an invitation a few years 
ago to take a deer-hunt in the valley of 
Virginia. My host was an enthusiastic 
hounder, and had two dogs especially 
trained for the purpose, and he assured 
me that I should be certain to obtain 
one deer at least. 

The Captain showed mea black gyp 
which he said was the finest deer dog 
in the State. She was a beauty to look 
at, but was as surly a brute as I ever 
saw. 

Now a word about the Virginia deer. 
They have one peculiar habit, when 
chased, which is entirely different from 
any other animal. They generally re- 
main in one section of the country, and, 
like barnyard cattle, become attached 
to localities. When pursued by the dogs 
they invariably strike for the water, and 
it is their practice to take their course 
by certain routes, which they never 
seem to forget, no matter how circuitous 
the route may be. A deer jumped at 
different times near the same place will 
get to the water by following his own 
course of the day, or even year before. 
Why they do not keep in a straight line 


no one can tell. If they did, however, 
the favorite mode of shooting the deer 
would be lost. It is this habit they have 
of crossing hills, paths, woods and 
streams, passing almost invariably with- 
in a few yards of the same spot, which 
causes their destruction. 

Certain points, where the hunter 
knows the deer will pass, are called in 
sporting parlance “stands.” These 
“stands ” never change, unless through 
the clearing of timber or by settlement 
the old landmarks are destroyed. 

The method pursued here in hunting 
deer is the same that has been practised 
in Virginia from time immemorial—that 
is, to place at each of these “stands” 
one of the party with a large-bore gun, . 
the shells charged with buckshot, while 
the driver, as he is called, usually the 
owner of the land and the dogs, goes on 
the drive, which covers a wide area. 
He sounds his horn at intervals, to en- 
courage his hounds and to let his friends 


‘know in which direction to keep their 


look-out. 

When the dogs have found the trail 
of a deer, and the scent begins to grow 
warm, the driver, if he so desires, may 
leave them and take a stand himself; 
for a well-trained hound never quits a 
warm trail. As soon as a deer is up, 
which fact can always be known by the 
frenzied yelpings of the dogs, it will 
make directly for one of the stands, and 
in a few minutes, often in a few seconds, 
the “stander” will see it, sometimes at a 
distance of one or two hundred yards, 
bounding over the bushes or winding 
its way through the woods, and quite 
frequently coming directly toward the 
“stand.” 

This is the time that tries a man’s 
nerve. Few novices can remain calm 
under such circumstances, and it is an 
accepted rule that any hunter who fires 
at a deer at point-blank range and 
misses him, shall have a goodly portion 
of his shirt-tail cut off and pinned to a 
tree. It used to be a coat-tail, in the 
olden days of long garments, but the 
sportsmen of the present day rebelled 
against such a rule, and a compromise 
was effected by taking the shirt. 

If a “stander” has his nerves under 
perfect control, he will await the com- 
ing deer without moving an eyelid, 
until the animal is in range of his shot, 
bring down his game, and then an- 
nounce success by the ringing hunting 
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halloo. If he is not successful, he will 
keep silent and remain motionless, so 
as not to interfere with the chances 
of others. 

A deer will frequently run through 
several “stands” before it is brought 
down, and sometimes through all of 
them, and then escape to the water. 

Often a deer will see or smell the 
“stander,” and bolt off at an acute 
angle, sometimes it will run up almost 
within shot, then suddenly turn to the 
right or the left, and make for another 
“stand.” Then again, the bushes may 
be so thick that the “stander” cannot 
see to shoot, or—and this is the thing 
which galls—the game may be within 
pistol shot, the aim secure, and the re- 
sult apparently certain, till a fateful 
click tells that the hammer fell upon a 
defective cap. 

The morning we started was one of 
September's finest, and everything 
seemed to promise a most pleasant 
and successful drive. We took our 
“stands,” Mr. Blackburn a half-a-mile 
or so on my right, while Mr. Blank 
was stationed on a little ridge which 
was almost bare of bushes, thus afford- 
ing him a fine view in every direction. 
My “stand” was about three hundred 
yards below him. 

The Captain and his son Cameron 
went down the road we had left, about 
a mile away, to enter the drive. In the 
course of a half-hour the winding of his 
horn announced that he had entered, 
and the clear tongue of ‘‘ Black Susan,” 
the prize deer-hound of the county, told 
us he had struck a trail. At first the 
trail was cold and the notes of Black 
Susan were few and far between, but 
having advanced some three or four 
hundred yards, they sounded faster. 
The black gyp was coming directly to- 
ward me, her quick eager baying indi- 
cating that the scent was growing very 
warm. Suddenly a wild burst of yelps 
announced that the deer was up, and al- 
most immediately I saw a buck bound- 
ing over the bushes, less than a hundred 
yards distant, and taking a direction ob- 
liquely by me, directly to the stand of 
Mr. Blank. As the buck was entirely 
out of my reach I stood silently gazing 
after him while he lightly sped away, 
waving his white tail seemingly in deri- 
sion. I felt sure as I watched Mr. 
Blank’s immovable form that in a few 
moments the buck would be laid low. 


To my utter astonishment I saw the 
game pass within thirty feet of the stand, 
and I did not hear any report or see 
any flash from Mr. Blank’s gun. I 
thought, “ Well, there’s the worst case 
of ‘buck fever’ I ever beheld, and I don’t 
believe that Pennsylvanian ever saw a 
deer before or ever held a gun in his 
hand in spite of all he says.” I started 
over to see how matters stood, and I ex- 
claimed as I approached him, “ Why on 
earth, Mr. Blank, didn't you shoot that 
buck ?” The lean gentleman’s face 
was fairly green with rage, and his eyes 
flashed as he allowed his gritted teeth 
to open to give vent to a perfect howl. 
“By my soul, the d——d gun snapped !” 

As I was condoling with him the re- 
port of a gun, lower down, broke the 
stillness. “That must be the Captain,” 
I said, “and he has got the buck sure.” 

“No,” said Mr. Blank, “I saw his 
son ride down there, that must be he.” 
A dead silence fell, and as the minutes 
passed on and no joyous sound of the 
horn or exultant shout was heard we 
knew that whoever had fired had failed 
to bring down the game. 

“It is of no use waiting here,” I said. 
“Let us get our horses and ride down 
toward the mill and find out what is 
going on.” “ All right,” Mr. Blank, but 
let’s have a smoke,” and he handed me 
a weed and helped himself to one. He 
took his knife from his pocket and was 
leisurely cutting off the end of his cigar, 
and I was feeling in my pocket for a 
match, when a full grown doe—the very 
personification of grace, cantered by 
swiftly, not forty yards from where we 
stood. I sprang for my gun, which was 
leaning against a tree near by. Mr. 
Blank made a frenzied grab for his 
double-barrel, which lay on the ground 
at his feet, but by the time we had our 
weapons at a ready, the doe vanished 
into the depths of the wood. We looked 
at each other, “Well I’ll be ” said 
Mr. Blank. When I recovered my tem- 
per I announced my conviction that we 
were both too green to go deer hunting, 
that chasing rabbits with a coon dog 
would be more in our line. Mr. Blank 
muttered a bad word. I again sug- 
gested that we get on our horses, which 
were tied at the edge of the swamp, 
about a quarter of a mile distant, and 
ride to the mill pond. As we cantered 
along we heard two shots, which 
changed our canter into a furious gallop. 
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We drew rein at the door of the old mill, 
situated at the end of a wide stretch 
of water, which looked like a natural 
lake. The miller —an old, shrunken, 
dried-up little man, totally unlike the 
typical ruddy-faced fellow of song and 
story—was just hurrying out with a 
single-barrel fowling piece. The quick, 
short yelps of the dogs up the branch, 
one more announced that the game was 
up and the scent hot. As we stood de- 
bating what we should do, we saw a 
buck spring from the bushes not a hun- 
dred yards away and strike the water 
with a loud splash. Directly behind 
him came the two hounds. Mr. Black- 
burn and the Captain were not far away 
for their shouts were plainly heard. 

There was an old boat tied to the 
bank, half full of water; into this we 
scrambled, wild with excitement. There 
was only one oar, and seizing this Mr. 
Blank began paddling with all his 
might. I remarked that the craft was 
leaky. It was, considerably—at least a 
dozen little jets spouted up through the 
holes, and seeing that we would soon go 
to the bottom at that rate I took off my 
hat and used it to bail out the water. In 
the meantime the boat was making fair 
headway and was striking obliquely 
across the pond to head off the deer. 
The dogs were swimming in the rear, 
they were tired now but were straining 
every nerve to overtake the game, 
though it looked like a losing race. Our 
coming by the merest accident on the 
scene changed the conditions. The boat 
having the short line reached the shore 
first, and then, instead of lying low and 
waiting for the deer to come toward us, 
Mr. Blank began paddling back to the 
swimming animal. There was an old, 
half-submerged tree, and just before we 
reached it Mr. Blank dropped his oar, 
and seizing his gun twisted himself 
around, and blazed away at the deer fully 
seventy-five yards off. I had my back 
tohim and was bailing away as fast as I 
could, and the first thing I knew the old 
craft gave a great lurch as the two 
thundering reports rang out, and would 
have capsized then and there but for a 
stretching limb of the tree which I 
grasped justin time. I drewthe bow 
to the trunk and clutching my gun 
«clambered out. As I did this the boat 
began filling, and I just had time to lend 
a hand to Mr. Blank, when our craft 
went down. 
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I hauled my companion in and he had 
not a dry stitch of clothing upon him, 
excepting his hat, which had not been 
used as a bailer. Now, here was what 
Mr. Dick Swiveller would have called a 
“precious go,” sitting there literally 
treed in the middle of a pond. Maybe 
I did not utter maledictions: on Mr. 
Blank’s head, and maybe I did. 

The dogs were closing in and had 
interposed between the buck and the 
mill. The game was getting rattled, for 
it swam in a half circle, and as the dogs 
were almost upon it, threw itself half 
out of the water and made for them. 
There was, no doubt, a fine fight, but 
we could see nothing but the spray and 
the bubbles. All at once Mr. Black- 
burn plunged into the water. He held 
his hunting knife in his hand and swam 
boldly to where the deer and the dogs 
were struggling. The encounter was a 
short one, and we saw Mr. Blackburn 
stand off, the water nearly to his arm- 
pits, and the deer floundering in its 
death throes. Just as it was sinking 
Mr. Blackburn grasped the horns and 
towed it to the shore, and then—oh, how 
we envied him—drew a flask from his 
pocket and tooka long pull. Then we 
shouted to him and he stared around in 
every direction before he could locate 
us. Just as he was about to leave to 
get a boat which was some distance 
down the pond, the Captain arrived 
on the scene, and as soon as he saw us 
on the tree started a course of gymnas- 
tics on his own account, dancing and 
yelling like a howling dervish. After 
they had extracted what seemed to us a 
vast amount of amusement from a very 
poor joke, they disappeared and in about 
an hour they both came paddling up 
and took us over to the mill, where the 
“lean and hungry ” miller wanted us to 
pay one dollar for the old trap he called 
a boat. As we felt a certain amount of 
damage had been done us we compro- 
mised with him on fifty cents. 

We hunted three days more and only 
got two deer, one killed by Mr. Black- 
burn, the second, a doe, was wounded 
by my shot and knocked over as it 
passed the Captain’s stand. As for Mr. 
Blank, he was laid up for several days 
with a bad cold, the result of his deer- 
hunt and, perhaps, of his use of bad 
language. Two years later, when I met 
him, you should have seen the look upon 
his face when I spoke of our deer-hunt ! 
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on ail IXED shooting is 
hy tig. undeniably at- 
wy tractive to the 


true sportsman, 

especially when you get 

it “mixed” to the extent 

that both sexes enjoy it 

together. I have made 

many and many a fairish 

bag of grouse, duck, cock, 

quail and snipe, and en- 

joyed the process great- 

ly, but the best remem- 

bered experiences of the 

golden years of a long 

sporting life, the ideal, 

the red-letter days, are those when the 
all-round, mixed bags were made. 

Times haye changed since that wonder- 

ful day when I, a nine-year-old enthusi- 

ast, first felt the weight of the trim little 

fourteen-gauge muzzle loader upon my 

punching shoulder. Then, the bareidea 


of a girl or woman—or, as they would 
have put it, a female—sharing in field 


sports, would have evoked exclamations 
of horror or righteous indignation from 
the good women and true who framed 
the unwritten code for the guidance of 
growing femininity. To-day, some 
women, noble, true and good as the best 
of their sisters of a few decades ago, find 
healthful pleasure a-field with gun and 
rod. Their number is comparatively 
small, I’ll admit—too small, in my opin- 
ion ; but recruits are joining the ranks, 
and the time will surely come, and not 
be “ower lang a-comin’,” either, when 
She will go a-field as a matter of course, 
and enjoy fully the sports of cover and 
brook, which He has monopolized for so 
many generations. Why, in the name of 
common sense, shouldn’t a woman cast a 
fly or shoulder a gun if she has a mind 
to so do, without seeming to be too mas- 
culine or subjecting herself to criticism ? 

I am convinced that if woman finds 
pleasure in killing fish or bird, she 
is perfectly entitled to so amuse her- 
self, and the great, round, goggle-eyed 
world has no right to point at nor to talk 
about her. The few women who openly 
handle rod and gun as though they really 
knew the uses of the tools, seldom fail 
to acquit themselves creditably; and, best 


of all, in following their chosen pastimes 
they find what every man and woman 
wants above all earthly things—health 
of body and of mind. Long, dusty ages 
ago, from out the old blue clay was 
fashioned Man, and after him was 
Woman. She, the humorists tell us, has 
been after him, more or less, ever since; 
and in my humble opinion, the more she 
is after him in the line of field sports, 
the better for the gentlersex. There is 
no evil in the wilds as nature made them ; 
there is wondrous truth in the sermon 
of stones and streams, in the whisper of 
wind stirred foliage, in the ripple of 
waters and the sigh of swaying pines. 
There is health and purest pleasure in 
store for those who follow the windings 
of musical trout-brook, or tramp long, 
breezy miles behind stanch dogs— 
should not woman enjoy these things? 
She may never acquire the art of lug- 
ging a great flask of rye along during 
outings ; she may never master the in- 
tricate problem of throwing responsi- 
bility of misses upon the gun or the am- 
munition—she may not even learn to lie 
freely and persuasively about the num- 
ber of fish she caught or of the size of 
those that got away, but she can be a 
sportswoman true, and the sooner she 
realizes this fact the better. Years agose- 
cretly, and later openly, I have sup- 
ported Diana and her nineteenth century 
claims, and to-day, with gray hairs about 
my temples and the responsibilities of a 
family man more or less concealed about 
my person, I still maintain that our 
wives and daughters can derive naught 
but benefit from outdoor exercise and 
recreation, e’en though their taste may 
lead them to the butt of a rod or of a 
shapely hammerless. Let ’em fish and 
shoot to their heart’s content, and let the 
strapping fellows who know these arts 
impart their knowledge to the weaker 
folk who don’t—is my creed. I have 
educated a few in my time, and am 
pleased to say that the instruction was 
not all on one side, for the teacher 
learned some things good for him to 
know. A page from the past may show 
something of the fun that rules when 
shooters and bag together come under 
the sporting term of “ mixed.” 
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“No nonsense now. Be at the boat- 
house at seven A. M.” 

“T’ll be there, rain or shine; blow 
high or blow low. My unrelated brother, 
thou holdest my pledge,” and so she 
passed into the house. 

Now, one of these people was the 
writer—a very ordinary mortal, big and 
clumsy, and homely enough to win 
medals in the nightmare class; but the 
party of the second part was—well, dif- 
ferent. Years have rolled away since 
that evening. I have journeyed far and 
wide meanwhile, and seen beauteous wo: 
men of city and town and shire, but I do 
not believe that I have ever set eyes 
upon a lovelier fragment of humanity. 
Blessed with that rare combination, face 
and figure perfect of their type, she would 
attract attention anywhere, but her real 
power was not her beauty. She was the 
ideal out-door girl, a blending of Nimrod 
and Diana, the very spirit of sport em- 
bodied in female guise. Every move 


she made was full of grace, and yet sug- 
gested a subtle power ; when she raised 
an arm I could fancy a weight elevated 
with the shapely wee hand; when she 
put her foot down it was down, but 
supple ease marked every motion. I 


watched her time and time again, and 
every time she reminded me more and 
more of a leopard—velvety, agile, silent, 
yet with a lurking force apparent in her 
every action, as though each rounded 
muscle could string to steelly firmness 
at an instant’s warning. There was no 
nonsense about her—she was pretty, and 
she knew it, and she was too frankly 
honest to pretend that she did not. In 
reality, I believe that she prided herself 
most upon her superb health, strength 
and general wholesomeness. Now the 
reader must not imagine that there was 
the faintest suspicion of romance about 
our friendship. She belonged, as far as 
pledges went, to a son of Adam who 
seemed to thoroughly appreciate his 
prize, though, strange to say, he cared 
nothing for sport or pastime, but was, 
and is still, a scholar and a bookworm. 
But his broad ideas and big, generous 
heart never allowed him to interfere 
with his lady's pleasure, and he quietly 
gloried in her achievements. The great 
bond between them was a mutual wor- 
ship of art. She was a clever worker in 
oils and watercolors. He could do little, 
or nothing, with brush or pencil, but he 
had an artist’s soul, and was a rare good 
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critic, and an enthusiastic collector, so 
far as a fairly rotund pocket-book would 
allow. He favored our intimacy heart- 
ily, for I could pose as safe utility man, 
and could take her sketching, canoeing, 
fishing, or even shooting, and this last 
was precisely what our appointment 
at the boat-house meant. At seven 
o’clock a. Mm. the shapely eterboro’ 
was floated out and paddled to the 
platform where B. waited. The craft 
looked innocent enough, but it was 
freighted with guile. A long crimson 
cushion, which had once done service in 
the family pew, had one end looped 
fast around the for’ard thwart, the rest 
of it extending almost the entire length 
of the canoe. Hidden under the free end 
of that cushion were divers things not 
required on a sketching trip, among 
them a bass-rod. Lurking beneath a 
carelessly deposited coat in the bow was 
the little twelve-gauge, and a canvas 
coat with pockets bulging ,with shells. 
Half covering these lay Don—the foxi- 
est of ancient pointers. Hidden in the 
stern were bait-tins and minnow tackle, 
while most ostentatiously displayed 
where they took least room were a fold- 
ing easel, color-box and divers materials 
for artistic use; also a none too gener- 
ous lunch. B. made herself comfort- 
able upon her cushion. I knelt aft and 
swept the canoe out upon the sleepy 
little river and the trip began. Ere we 
had gone ten yards a slight noise at- 
tracted my attention to Mrs. Grundy’s 
castle upon the farther bank. A lean 
old gray head was thrust far out, and a 
pair of relentless eyes were watching 
us narrowly. I hailed her cheerfully, 
though I hated her vigorously : 

“Good morning, Mrs. G.; 
up early.” 

“Good morning ! 
are early astir too!” 

“Yes, but this is the best light for 
work ; some great sketches should come 
back this afternoon.” 

“Do you always have to take that dog 
along when you go sketching?” 

“Yes, it almost breaks his heart to 
have to stay at home.” Then the pad- 
dle bent as I put on beef, for I was mad 
all through and guessed what the town 
would be told ere evening. However, 
we were in for it, and bad temper could 
not withstand the magic influence of 
such atrip. It was the first day of Oc- 
tober —a sleepy, dreamy, windless day, 


you're 


It seems that others 
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which told of a long, lazy Indian Sum- 
mer to follow. The narrow, winding 
river lay currentless, waveless, drows- 
ing between its forested banks and re- 
flecting every hair-like twig and spray 
of foliage with startling distinctness. 
Here and there noble maples and wal- 
nuts rose straight from the water’s 
edge and piled great masses of velvet 
shadows upon the sleeping flood. Prema- 
turely tinted foliage blazed in splashes 
of pink and gold and russet at intervals 
upon the living walls of heavy green. 
In the lee of sharp bends lily-pads 
matted the surface, and from the shal- 
lows near either shore rose clumps of 
rice and rush and trailing braids of 
olive-green water-grasses. ’Mid these 
the lean lance of the floating gar- 
pike matched the lush streamers, in 
deadly ambuscade, and through the 
watery corridors below glanced that 
black bravo, the bass, hunting minnows 
and crayfish to sudden doom. Now and 
then solemn-looking muskrats gravely 
ploughed glistening furrows from shore 
to shore, and sandpipers sprinted along 
"the mimic beaches, or fled with sweet, 
quavering whistles, and bowed tremb- 
ling wings to safer retreats. And 
through it all slid the silent canoe, until 
four miles had drifted indolently behind. 
Then a sudden tinkle of falling drops, 
followed by a sharp splash in the water 
caught my ear, and in the shadow cast by 
an overhanging tree I marked a rapidly 
widening circular ripple. “B., that was 
a smashing bass; let’s begin the fun 
with him ”—so the canoe was noiselessly 
run ashore and the tackle made ready. 
Under a bit of water-logged bark I 
nailed a goodly crayfish, and in spite of 
sharp-nipping claws impaled him artis- 
tically upon the hook. Creeping cau- 
tiously behind the tree-trunk I lowered 
the bait gingerly into the shaded water, 
and in a moment there was a “zip ” and 
a “flip,” and a yell from the reel, and I 
was fast to the bold buccaneer. He 
forced the fighting from the start. No 
humbug, no sparring—a wild rush for 
deep water, a few savage jerks, then he 
flashed like a javelin full two feet in air. 
Up again, then again he leaped, a fast, 
powerful fish full of bass wiles, but it 
was no go, and he adopted other tactics 
and went boring deep toward mid- 
stream. B. had followed closely and 
was watching the hissing line with 
breathless interest. “ Here, take it and 


kill him,” I said, handing her the rod, 
“he wont jump any more; all you’ve 
got to do is to hang on tight.” The 
transfer was quickly made and B. had 
the fish and the fish had B. It was rare 
fun to watch her, and the exquisite 
beauty of the picture she made was in 
nowise marred by the fact that she was 
in terrible, deadly earnest. It was a 
grand fish, but I cared little whether she 
landed it or no, as I was bound to get all 
the sport I wanted out of the struggle, 
no matter which way it ended. “Ha! 
don't do that—don’t jerk! Give it to 
him steady and let him whip himself.” 
In due time the strain told, and the vic- 
tim stubbornly yielded until she had 
drawn him within two yards of shore. 
She was very much excited, and turn- 
ing a piteous face to me exclaimed : 
“O, take it please; they always get 
away when I go to land them.” This 
was partially true, for the last kick of a 
black bass is ever dangerous, and has 
earned freedom for many a beaten fish. 
I took the rod and coaxed the wearied 
gladiator into shallow water, where he 
rolled feebly upon his back. “Now, 
I’ll show you something funny,” I said, 
and called old Don. That ancient rascal 
was waiting with trembling eagerness 
for the order, and at the word he march- 
ed into the water, seized the bass firmly 
and bore it ashore in triumph. 

Don, a dauntless retriever from water 
since his puppyhood, had picked up the 
unusual accomplishment of retrieving 
fish during our many outings together. 
In that particular river were great num- 
bers of large, flat, silvery fish, very like 
lake shad, which the natives termed 
“sheepheads.” These fish afforded a 
certain amount of sport on bass tackle, 
but were adjudged worthless for the 
table—indeed, many of the country folk 
declared they were “pizen.” AsInever 
ate one, I cannot decide the question, 
but a peculiarity of the “sheepheads ” 
was what were called the “lucky-stones.,” 
These were two enamel-like formations 
within the fish’s head, just behind the 
eyes, and they varied in size according 
to the size of the fish, from the diameter 
of a nickel to considerably larger. Upon 
one side of each “stone” was a depres- 
sion resembling the form of a pollard 
willow, and certain grooves formed a 
rough letter L. The L was supposed 
to stand for the word “luck.” The 
“sheepheads ” also, apparently, made a 
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sonorous, grunting, droning noise when 
free in the water. When afloat in skiff 
or canoe this noise could be distinctly 
heard, and often it seemed to follow the 
boat for miles. I never saw a fish in 
the act of emitting the strange sound, 
but it was universally attributed to the 
“‘ sheepheads,” and, I presume, correctly 
enough. When Don and I went on long 
fishing jaunts, numbers of these “ sheep- 
heads" were taken, and the custom was 
to mash the fish’s head with one’s boot- 
heel, extract the pair of “lucky-stones” 
to carry in one’s pocket, and then fling 
the dead fish into the stream that the 
current might bear it away. The first 
time I heaved one of these large fish 
away, Don made after it and brought it 
back, evidently deeming it too valuable 
to be cast aside. After that all I had to 
do was to point at any dead fish floating, 
and Don would at once bring it out. 
Later, just for the fun of the thing, I let 
the dog tackle a tired “sheephead” on 
the hook, and ere long he became so 
expert at landing fish that I trusted him 
with bass or anything, and to do theold 
hero justice, he never lost one. 

After securing our bass we resumed 
our places in the canoe, and moved far- 
ther up stream. Perhaps half a mile 
above we rounded a bend, and ran sud- 
denly into a mat of lily-pads. From the 
farther side sounded a quavering, musi- 
cal “o-eek-week-o-eek,” followed by a 
rapid patter of wings. Foolishly I had 
left the gun for’ard, and paid for my care- 
lessness by losing an easy shot at a fine 
wood-drake—the loveliest of North 
American water-fowl. I eyed the drake 
regretfully as his buzzing pinions bore 
him swiftly up river. Then I did what 
I should have done before—got out the 
gun, put it together and loaded it. 
Rounding the next bend, we passed be- 
tween long rows of walnut trees, and 
presently B.’s keen eyes marked a black 
spot amid the yellow-green foliage. It 
proved to be a big black squirrel, and 
all such chances belonged to B. I land- 
ed her at a convenient point, and a mo- 
ment after the little gun cracked, and 
the squirrel tumbled earthward. Hap- 
pening to glance up stream,I saw a 
cloud of teal driving swiftly toward the 
canoe, and warned B. to make haste. 
About twenty birds whistled past in a 
compact mass, and she let go at them 
bravely, but without result, which was 
hardly to be wondered at, as they were 
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going like smoke, and a green-winged 
teal at speed is no joke even for the best 
of crack shots. 

Presently we reached one of the 
prettiest bends on the river; great trees 
draped with luxuriant festoons of wild- 
grape vines lined either shore, their in- 
verted images seeming to stretch to 
vague, tremendous depths below ; grace- 
ful willows drooped over the water here 
and there, and everywhere in the open- 
ings burned glowing masses of sumach 
and golden rod. Upon a little point 
which commanded the fairest bit, we 
rigged the easel and had lunch, and there 
I left B. for a couple of hours, for she 
wanted some sketches of the bend, and I 
had in mind a certain thicket half amile 
away, which usually harbored a brace 
or two of woodcock in the autumn. Old 
Don and I worked the thicket thorough- 
ly and succeeded in bagging two cock 
and an old grouse, and missing a brace 
of cock which should have been brought 
to bag. On the return tramp across the 
fields, I kicked up a cotton-tail and 
added it tothe score. As I neared the 
point where I had left B., I saw her 
standing in a field and beckoning eager- 
ly. She reported that “ two little brown 
ducks ” had pitched on the water close 
to where she was working, and that she 
had crept away into the field to see if 
she could discover any sign of my re- 
turning. She described the duck closely 
and_I guessed that they were “ ruddies.” 
We crept back to the bank and saw 
floating directly below us a pair of 
ruddy duck. They were within easy 
range, soI gave her the gun and she 
killed one as it swam, missing the 
second as it left the water. The little 
duck flew as far as we could see it, but 
while I was stowing the easel and 
sketches, it returned, evidently in quest 
of its lost mate, and pitched down just 
below where B. stood holding the 

n. “ There’s your other little duck,” 
I called, and the bird rose, scared by my 
voice. She had seen it, however, and 
this time knocked it down with a broken 
wing, making a very pretty shot. I 
paddled after it and chased it about for 
some time in vain and at last had to go 
ashore and give B. another shell, and 
get her to kill the thing. 

Before we had secured it, a freckle- 
faced country lad appeared and inquired 
“Ef I wanted tew plug some quails?” 
adding that he had “scart up a hull 
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drove of ’em,”’ not half an hour before, 
“in feyther’s corn.” Needless to say 
we agreed at once, and ere long Don had 
pinned the bevy in some low briars. 
Quail were too difficult for B.’s skill, 
so I attended to five of them, to her 
great delight, before the birds scattered 
into dense brush where it was too much 
trouble to beat them up. 

We had one more place to try—a small 
pond full of rice rushes and lily-pads, 
where numbers of wood-duck spent the 
night. This pond lay about a hundred 
yards from theriver, and two small wil- 
lows growing beside it afforded ample 
cover for two guns. Some few duck could 
occasionally be found in the pond during 
the day, and there was always an old 
heron poking about, and a few bunches 
of kildeer plover, sandpipers, and now 
and then a golden plover, haunted the 
surrounding flats. The flight of wood- 
duck spent the day far up the river, and 
used to whistle into the pond in large 
and small flocks, and singly, for about 
twenty minutes after sundown. 

We had plenty of time,so walked 
leisurely to the pond. Upon the 
farther side was the usual heron parad- 
ing with measured strides, but as we 
had no earthly use for him he was suf- 
fered to flap heavily away in peace. 
When the broad-winged bird rose he 
disturbed a brace of plover, and they 
tacked to and fro above the pond whis- 
tling, “Kildeer-Kildeer,” vociferously. 
A light breeze stirred the lily-pads, 
making it almost impossible to decide 
if any small duck floated among the 
wavering leaves. Presently B. whis- 
pered, “I see a duck—there’s two, three 
—look right below us.” 

Not more than thirty-five yards away 
floated a small bunch of teal, their 
plumage blending so closely with the 
lily-pads that my eye had passed over 
the spot twice without detecting them. 
A moment later I saw three more green- 
wings squatted on the top of an old 
rat-house. Giving the gun to B.,, I 
whispered her to blaze away at the lot 
in the water. She fired and knocked 
over one, but in her eagerness to get in 
the second barrel at the flying flock she 
fumbled the left trigger as the gun came 
to her shoulder, and a storm of shot 
hurtled away somewhere into the blue 
whence. Don soon had the teal safe on 
land and we sat and waited for the 
evening flight of wood-duck. The sun 


slid down behind a fringe of woods, 
long shadows streamed across the dark- 
ening pond, and we fixed our eyes in- 
tently upon a spot of sky between two 
distant rows of trees which marked the 
course of the river. In time a black 
spot showed. A moment later it was a 
wavering line, and we crouched behind 
our shelters. ‘“ Whiff-whiff, whew-ew- 
whew,” swift pinions clove the air near- 
er and nearer, and a startled “ O-eek- 
kurr-eek” told that some sharp-eyed 
wood-duck had noticed the ambushed 
foe. Springing up I got acouple and 
reloaded hurriedly to prepare for more. 
They came swift as bullets until half a 
dozen small flocks had whistled in, of 
which I dropped three in all. Then it 
became too dark to shoot and the sport 
was done. Don splashed about until he 
had nosed out and secured the last 
duck, and we carried all to the canoe. 
Hastily smoothing the total bag we 
laid them side by side and they formed 
indeeda goodly show. Five wood-duck, 
one teal, two ruddy duck, a grouse, five 
quail, a brace of cock, a rabbit, a squir- 
rel and a bass—a “ mixed” bag, indeed, 
and one of which the doughtiest sports- 
man need not have felt ashamed. Had 
I been alone that day and tried to score 
heavily I might have more than doubled 
the total, but the pleasure of having 
B. to share the fun was worth much 
more than the game which might have 
been. 

It was quite chilly when everything 
was stowed and I began the long pad- 
dle homeward. B. cuddled up for a 
time, but finally got up on her knees 
and paddled vigorously, remarking that 
it was warmer working, and that she was 
sportswoman enough to lend a helping 
hand. Under two paddles the canoe 
sped along like a scared thing through 
the darkness. We were famished, but 
we had enjoyed a glorious day, and so 
were willing to starve good-naturedly 
until we could make home. Late— 
later than Mrs. Grundy ever guessed— 
we stole silently close to the boat-house. 
I whispered, “B., if you drop your 
paddle or make one sound that old 
wretch’s ears will catch it, and we are 
lost.” Soundless as burglars we landed. 
I pulled the canoe under cover, and, 
leaving everything in it till I could re- 
turn, hurried B. homeward to well- 
earned food and rest. 

ED, W. SANDYS. 





THE GREAT 


BY JAMES B. 


the classic shade of one of the 

buildings that graced the campus 

of Havedon College. He was 
due just then for a lecture on dynastic 
history, and if he had listened he might 
have heard the drone of the professor's 
voice through the open window above 
his head. But Tom had something 
more important to occupy his time than 
the rise and fall of kings and emperors. 
He had a copy of A®schylus’ “ Prome- 


|": WILLIAMSON was seated in 


theus ” open before him, not at the text’ 


or notes, but on the fly-leaf he was 
sketching a quadrilateral, and marking 
it 330 feet by 160. 

Tom had been chosen captain by the 
football team the day before, and that 
was the reason for cutting his history 
lecture in order to figure on the geome- 
try of the football field. 

He was a magnificently “put up” 
fellow, six feet and an inch in height, 
with a pair of legs that looked like the 
pillars of Hercules. His arms were 
sinewy, and he had that sturdy build 
of back and waist that the player in the 
“rush line” needs to enable him to with- 
stand the rough charges of the game. 

The afternoon of the day we saw Tom 
figuring out the possibilities of new 
plays found the team in uniform on the 
level field in the center of the Campus 
ready for practice. It was a pretty 
sight as they lined up against the 
“Second Eleven,” their white canvas 
suits unsoiled by the mud of a single 
“down,” their jaunty Jersey caps of the 
college cardinal giving them an ap- 
pearance neater than they would have 
again. 

They were fine-looking fellows, every 
one of them. Our friend Tom in the 
center of the line; on his right Lewis, 
the catcher of the baseball nine, big- 
boned, slow-moving in advance, but just 
as slow in giving way, a man as easy to 
knock over as a stone wall; next to him 
Schwetterman, the best turner in col- 
lege, whose school days had been sup- 
plemented by the training of the 
German Turnverein. On the end was 
Bradley, the handsome athlete, whose 
every motion was grace itself and who 
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always carefully pulled his hair down in 
front of his Jersey cap in girlish fashion. 

On the other side, as left guard, was 
Andrews, a_ fellow of tremendous 
strength, weighing in that light duck 
suit of his upwards of two hundred 
pounds. The left tackle was Black, a 
striking contrast to his big neighbor in 
point of size, light and springy, and his 
every pound a good one. Next was the 
long, ungainly Hanson, the last man in 
the world you would have chosen from 
appearances for end rush, but it was a 
fleet-footed opponent that could escape 
his octopus-like arms and get down the 
field with the ball. 

Behind was the dashing half-back, 
whose play was always a feature of the 
game. Off the field he was a sedate 
theological student, but let him don his 
suit and every muscle in his body 
seemed to respond, and he was ready 
for a dash forward or a tackle. Back of 
Preston, the half, was Owen the full- 
back, in his zebra Jersey, who had 
learned the game in a smash, smash 
fashion in the school-yard at old Rugby 
across the water. A quarter-back and 
right half-back were put in from last 
year’s substitutes, and the first practice 
game of the season began. 

Tom placed the ball and at the whistle 
sent it spinning down the field to be as 
promptly returned with a long low 
“punt,” caught again and a quick dash 
gained the First Eleven fifteen yards. 

So the game went on for half an hour, 
the First scoring repeatedly, but the 
“Scrubs” failing to pass thecenter. The 
practice was nearly over, no new play- 
ers were developing. Tom Williamson 
was carefully watching the strange 
players in the Second Eleven; he must 
find a half-back for his team, but as yet 
he could not pick him. 

The two teams were well over to the 
north boundary line struggling for the 
possession of the ball which had been 
lost to the Second by a side pass. The 
ball came sailing out toward the center 
from an ill-directed kick by one of the 
rushers. Out from the same crowd 
comes a slight, curly-headed figure in a 
blue Jersey. He stoops, tucks the ball 
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under -his left arm and comes flying 
down the field. Tom makes a dive for 
him, the youngster stops short and the 
big center rush measures his six feet on 
the grass. Preston the half is next, the 
best tackler on the team. He is so close 
he seems certain of stopping his man. 
The runner makes a dodge to the left 
and a swerve to the right and he is past 
them all but Owen. The full-back darts 
backward and stands almost on the goal 
line. The runner makes straight for 
him, jumps four feet into the air, right 
onto the full-back, and Freshman, Eng- 
lishman and ball land in a heap to- 
gether in goal. 

Tom is on his feet long before this 
and has seen the whole play. He makes 
a mental note, and the next day the 
curly-headed Freshman comes on the 
field in uniform and takes his place as 
right half back of the First Eleven. 
Gordon is his name—Billy Gordon. 

It is the third Saturday in October. 
The morning breaks bright and bracing, 
there is an air of suspense hanging over 
the little college town. The Penley team 
had arrived on the evening train that 
the men might have the benefit of a 
good night’s rest, and every student 
had looked them over carefully at the 
hotel trying to “size them up,” and try- 
ing to judge of their playing qualities 
by their physical points, not one failing 
to venture an opinion on the outcome. 

Saturday morning the supporters of 
the Penley team arrived, three hundred 
strong, proudly sporting their purple 
ribbons and giving their college yell 
with an enthusiasm that seemed to 
say that they were sure of victory. 

The time is set for three o’clock. Five 
minutes before the hour the home team 
emerges from its dressing rooms fol- 
lowed shortly by the Penley men. Fine 
looking fellows they are, the uniform no 
longer clean and spotless, those five 
weeks of training have sent them many 
times sprawling in the mud and they 
seem proud of their service-worn suits. 

The audience is wrought up to a fear- 
ful agitation, each spectator doing his 
best that his favorite’s yell may drowa 
the opposition. They begin a little pre- 
liminary practice and the cheering 
ceases as everyone is intent to see the 
style of each team’s play. 

The captains toss for sides and Penley 
takes the wind while Havedon has the 
ball. 


The referee blows his shrill whistle, 
Tom glances around, before him, to 
right and left—the Penley men are 
scattered to tackle a runner—he gives 
his signal, “ keep your eye on the facul- 
ty.” They allclose to the center. Tom 
“dribbles” the ball and passes it to his 
quarter-back Evans, and the whole team 
goes tearing down the field in a perfect 
“Vv.” Penley darts forward and to the 
center and the two lines close together, 
still the wedge tears on for ten yards 
more but is wavering. Tom, and Lewis 
his right guard, give each aheavy lunge 
to left and right and out flies the quarter 
back to be tackled by a Penley half be- 
fore he has taken a dozen steps—“ held” 
—‘down.” They line up. There is 
manifest hostility between the guards, 
tackles and ends of the opposing teams, 
while the Penley center seems to have 
a wholesome respect for Tom’s size. 
The umpire is threatening to disqualify 
Penley’s left end for roughness. 

“Feed ’em pepper,” shouts the cap- 
tain of the cardinals. The left half is 
visibly excited. Tom, leaning well for- 
ward with his shotilders against the 
Penley center hears his quarter’s signal 
and snaps back the ball. It is in the 
half back’s arms in an instant. Can he 
pass that struggling mass before him? 
He darts sharply to the left; he is al- 
most in the arms of the opposing end 
rush, he swerves, and with the ball tight 
against his breast comes to the ground 
in the arms of the opposing tackle. 
Another “down,” and the ball goes to 
the little right. He dodges the end and 
gets by the line but is downed by the 
long-limbed half almost as he passes the 
rushers, 

There is no discouragement; there is 
too much excitement for that. Again 
the ball is snapped back but the quarter 
fumbles ; Schwetterman is napping, the 
Penley tackle passes him and is through 
the line before the quarter can secure 
the ball, and falling on it with the 
quarter over him gains the “down.” 

There isa yell from three hundred 
throats, while on the opposite side of the 
field there is only dismay. They line 
up again and now the Penley rushers 
form into a solid wall. The ball is 
snapped back, the line struggles and 
sways back and forth, and there is a sigh 
of relief as Black’s arms close about the 
runner before he has advanced the ball 
a single yard. Once more they try to 
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send the ball forward, but without suc- 
cess, for the one line is as impregnable 
as the other. The ball goes to the full 
back and with a long “ punt” he lifts it 
swinging over the crowding line. The 
ends go flying down the field even with 
the ball. Owen misjudges, the heavy 
wind that is blowing carries the ball 
over his head and he barely touches it 
with one hand as it passes him. The 
rushers go by him and before he knows 
it they have regained the ball within 
fifteen yards of the goal line. The 
whole distance of the kick has been 
clear gain. They line up once more. 
Once, twice, they try to advance the ball 
but the Havedon men are on their 
mettle now and they may as well try to 
go through a stone wall as that line 
of seven. All they succeed in doing is 
to bring the ball to the center on the 
second “down.” Havedon sees the 
danger but is powerless. As the ball is 
snapped they hurl themselves against 


the opposing rushers and break the line, | 


but they are too late ; the ball goes sail- 
ing over their heads from the full back, 
and a field kick is scored for Penley. 

The ball is brought out again and 
play goes on for thirty minutes more, 
near the center of the field, one side 
crowded back now and then, only to re- 
gain the lost ground by a brilliant dash 
of afew yards. The referee sounds the 
end of the first half. 

Tom Williamson’s face is clouded as 
he hurries his men to their dressing 
rooms. He calls Black, the left tackle, 
and little Billy Gordon to him, and the 
others overhear him explain a play to 
them. They catch snatches like “ May 
not be necessary—may disqualify, you 
know—play it hard anyway.” 

They go out again, changing sides. 
The wind has dropped now, so that 
kicking is even. Havedon is on the 
offensive and each man seems hurled by 
a catapult as he comes smashing against 
his opposite rusher. But Penley is just 
as determined and more obstinate. Tom 
sends his halves and quarters around and 
through the line, but they cannot get 
down the field. Exultation is appearing 
among the Penley sympathizers, anxiety 
among the Havedons. 

The minutes of the second half are 
passing swiftly —ten, twenty, thirty, 
thirty-five, only ten minutes more and 
the game is lost or won. Tom is desper- 
ate. He has the ball now ten yards 


back of the center of the field. There 
is a do-or-die look about the corners of 
his mouth. His blood is up if it ever 
was. He does not consider the game 
lost nor does he mean to lose it. He 
gives the signal for the left tackle to 
drop out of the line, take the ball from 
the quarter and pass around the right 
end, “Slide now.” Tom snaps the ball, 
the quarter passes quickly to Black, who 
is at his side. The rushers are blocking 
splendidly, each man knows that this is 
the decisive play and must win the 
game. The tackle is past the end; 
Lewis, Schwetterman and Bradley are 
holding their men hard. Can little 
Black pass the half- back? Perhaps ; 
but he has been downed by him half a 
dozen times before. The half is a tall 
man with a tremendous reach, from 
appearances fitter for the rush line than 
for where he plays, but he is their 
swiftest runner and surest tackler. 
Black is making straight for him, what 
does he mean? he cannot but be 
tackled. But who is this a yard behind 
him, slender, graceful, his eye fixed on 
the ball? Ah, Black is playing Billy 


Gordon’s trick of the practice game 
with the youngster to help him. He 


goes three feet into the air, full on the 
head and shoulders of the big half, over 
his head goes the ball, settling securely 
into little Billy’s arms. Down the field 
he flies, his feet hardly touching the 
turf. The full-back, a veteran of a score 
of matches, tries to tackle him. Billy 
ducks under his arm and there is 
nothing but a clear field of a hundred 
feet before him. He touches the ball 
down behind the goal posts and what a 
yell goes up from Havedon. Will they 
never stop? Now is the time for steady 
nerves. Havedon has but four points 
to Penley’s five. They must kick the 
goal or lose. Owen’s face is radiant. 
He can retrieve the error he has made 
and win the match he had almost lost. 
There is a hush of suspense on all the 
crowd. Tom lies flat on his face before 
the goal and poises the ball obliquely 
in his right hand an inch above the 
ground. All eyes are turned anxiously 
on Owen's face. He is not flustered, he 
is too glad of the opportunity of redeem- 
ing himself. He measures the distance 
with his eye, takes a run of a few steps, 
Tom withdraws his hand, the ball sails 
over the bar and Havedon has won the 
match ! 
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trious founder of Pennsylvania 
led to the settlement of many 
Quakers within the limits of his 
grant so entirely opposed to everything 
military, that the omission from the ar- 
ticles of his “ Concessions ”’ to the settlers 
of all reference to a militia is not sur- 
prising, although the Royal Charter of 
Charles II. to William Penn gave him 
power “to levy, muster, and train all 
sorts of men . and to make war 
as fully and freely as any cap- 
tain- general of an army hath ever had 
the same.’ 

The peace-loving Quaker provided for 
the adjustment of disputes between the 
settlers and the natives (then the only 
apparent source of danger) by reference 
to twelve men—six settlers and six na- 
tives. Under this policy of arbitration, 
there appears to have been no neces- 
sity for the organization of an armed 
force for many years, but as time passed 
and the settlements extended farther 
from their starting point, the same 
causes which have always led to wars 
showed themselves more and more, with 
the inevitable result—fighting men, 


|": religious views of the illus- 


“militia,” and eventually “soldiers.” Of 
the gradual growth of the latter, the leg- 
islation which provided for them and 
the accompanying incidents, the limits 
of this article preclude extended men- 
tion. The first call came for men and 
money to secure the frontier of New 
York in 1693, but the Assembly refused 
men, while granting £760. 

At this time the first effort to estab- 
lish a militia by law appears to have 
been made ;* a bill having been intro- 
duced to that effect, which passed a first 
reading, but was negatived when next 
called up. 

Some apprehension seems to have 
been felt by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
1702, for his message of November eight- 
eenth in that year says: “What I have 
chiefly to recommend to you is the pro- 
viding against what may annoy us by 
land or by sea. The means, un- 
der God, used in other colonies, is by law 
to establish a militia, which is also neces- 
sary to be by law established in this 
province and territories.” A militia com- 





*All references to the efforts in this direction under 
the Dutch, Swedes and English, prior to the time of 
William Penn, are omitted, as they were without in- 
fluence in the later course of military events. 
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pany was formed in Philadelphia, with 
George Lowther as captain (though the 
Assembly took no action), which appears 
to have existed for some years, but only 
the most meager references to it can be 
found. On May seventeenth, 1704, it 
was ordered by the Governor and Coun- 
cil, “That all persons who enlist them- 
selves andserve inthe militia . . shall 
be exempt from watch and ward.” This 
order caused friction between the Gov- 
ernor and the Mayor of Philadelphia, 
but the militia held the field. 

Governor Evans attempted to arouse 
the colonists to asense of the necessity 
for an armed force in 1706, by a false 
alarm, but as this proved ineffectual he 
renewed the request for a militia to the 
Assembly. This, as well as a request 
for means of defence in 1708, by Gover- 
nor Evans, and a like request from his 
successor in the same year, only evoked 
the reply that they “could not zz con- 
Science provide money to hire men to 
kill each other.” 

The proprietor of the province in 1718 
(William Penn) seems to have become 
convinced of the necessity for an organ- 
ized and armed force, for in that year he 
wrote to Governor Keith, “If you can 
procure a militia to be settled by law, 
slip not the occasion of doing it.” In 
accordance with this recommendation a 
bill was passed (1720) which permitted a 
militia, while recommending that the 
Governor would “take care that the 
militia service should be voluntary, and 
that the peace of the inhabitants towards 
each other should be preserved.” Ican 
find no record of any organization under 
this bill. 

Nothing effective was in existence 
when the troubles between England and 
Spain culminated in open war (1739) 
and a call for nen to go to West Indies 
was made upon Pennsylvania, and the 
Governor was instructed to allow desig- 
nated parties to “ beat up for volunteers.” 

The Assembly made no provision for 
raising or providing for the troops called 
for, though seven companies were raised 
in three months (1740), which proceeded 
to the Capes of Virginia. Here the ex- 
pedition ended and the troops returned. 

When hostilities broke out between 
France and England in 1744, which 
menaced the province, a meeting was 
called in Philadelphia by Benjamin 
Franklin, and a plan for a military as- 
sociation was laid before it. Under this 






































plan ten thousand volunteers were soon 
secured, armed at their own expense, and 
having officers of their own choice. 
Franklin was chosen colonel of a Phila- 
delphia regiment, but declined to serve. 

A battery was also erected below 
Philadelphia from funds raised by a lot- 
tery, and by voluntary contributions. 
This organization was soon found to be 
inadequate ; the natives, too, were be- 
coming restless under the encroach- 
ments of the settlers, and the Assembly 
on June twentieth, 1746, presented a 
bill to the Governor for “the better or- 
dering and regulating such as are will- 
ing and desirous to be united for mili- 
tary purposes.” This bill was approved 
by Governor Morris, through fear of 
personal violence in case of disapproval 
—amongst other threatening elements 
being “500 Dutch from Berks,”—but it 
appears to have been disapproved by 
the higher powers in England. 

In May, 1746, the Assembly voted 
£5,000 in aid of an attempt at the con- 
quest of Canada, with which four com- 
panies of over one hundred men each 
were raised and sent to Albany. The 
attempt was abandoned, but the troops 
were kept on the Hudson for eighteen 
months to overawe the northern Indians. 

Incursions of Indians from the west 
and north, with the accompanying hor- 
rors of savage warfare, made organiza- 
tion for frontier defence necessary, and 
several companies of quasi-militia 
(“Rangers”) were formed for mutual 
protection, though as late as August 
ninth, 1755, Governor Morris stated to 
the Assembly : “This province is still 
without a militia or the necessary means 
of defence,” and called upon it to take 
measures to remedy this deficiency, re- 
peating the substance of this, more em- 
phatically, twelve days later in a second 
message. Some of these Rangers ap- 
pear to have formed part of Braddock’s 
ill-fated expedition of 1755, acting as 
pioneers. Inthe general alarm after 
this expedition the Assembly seems to 
have been finally aroused to the neces- 
sity for troops for the defence of the 
frontier, and a bill was passed October 
fourteenth, 1755, providing that “from 
and after the publication of this act it 
shall be lawful for the freemen of this 
province to form themselves into com- 
panies, as heretofore they have used in 
time of war without law, and for each 
company to choose its own officers.” 
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Under this bill the Governor assigned 
companies to regiments, and the officers 
of the several companies chose the 
colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and major of 
the regiment. Officers were to be com- 
missioned by the Governor. The Gov- 
ernor, with the field officers, constitu- 
ted a board to prepare articles of war, 
and to constitute courts-martial to hear, 
try and determire offences against these 
articles. These articles of war were to 
be printed and distributed to captains 
of companies, to be by them distinctly 
read to their respective companies ; all 
who signed these, after three days’ con- 
sideration, to be regarded as duly bound 
to their observance. These articles 
were not to be construed as in any way 
affecting those who had conscientious 
scruples against bearing arms, or any 
person who had not freely signed them. 
No person under twenty-one years, nor 
bound servant nor indentured appren- 
tice, could be enlisted without the con- 
sent of his parent or master. 

Companies were not to be marched 
more than three days from the inhabited 
parts of the province, nor be detained 
more than three weeks in any garrison, 
without their written consent first vol- 
untarily given. This bill did not com- 
pel the inhabitants to arm, but merely 
encouraged their voluntary association 
for defence. Still, troops were organ- 
ized under it, and sent to the north- 
western frontier (under charge of Ben- 
jamin Franklin), where they were oc- 
cupied during the winter of 1755-56 in 
erecting stockade forts, until discharged 
in February, 1756. 

Three companies were organized at 
Easton, Pa., by December twenty-fifth, 
1755, while the Governor informed the 
Council on December twenty-ninth that 
there were then in the city of Philadel- 
phia nine companies of militia and one 
company of artillery. 7 

Neither Canadians nor Roman Cath- 
olics were allowed to enlist in any of 
these companies. 

The following shows the rates of pay 
allowed at this time by the province : 

Lieutenant-colonel, 17s. per day ; major, 15s. 
per day; captain, 10s. per day; lieutenant, 
5S. 6d. per day; ensign, 4s. per day; chap- 
lain, 6s. 8d. per day ; surgeon, 7s. 6d. per day ; 
commissary of stores, los. per day ; paymaster, 
Ios. per day ; provisions, 5s. per week (estima- 
ted for 1,400 men) ; sergeant 2s. per day ; cor- 


poral, 1s. 8d. per day; privates, 45s. per 
month (1,200 estimated). 
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The annual expenditures for the paid 
forces of the province was estimated 
at £64,655. The force provided for in 
1757 was only 1,000 men, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that danger was pressing 
from both the north ‘and the west. 
This deficiency was made up by the 
ranging companies, which maintained 
themselves throughout these troublous 
times, and materially aided the pioneers 
in retaining possession of the homes 
which they had chosen. 

These ranging companies served with- 
out pay, asking only that the province 
should supply them with ammunition. 
During this year the raising of troops 
for service in New York was authorized, 
though on account of the continued dis- 
putes between the Governor and the 
Assembly, none were raised, and noth- 
ing of importance was accomplished for 
the defence of the colony, which was 
unable to protect itself, beyond estab- 
lishing a chain of posts. 

The continued incursions of the In- 
dians from the French stronghold of 
Fort Du Quesne, rendered the reduction 
of that place most vitally important. 
Preparations for the work were not com- 
pleted till the summer of 1758, when 
Brigadier-General Forbes was placed in 
command of 7,850 men for this purpose ; 
his command included 2,700 Pennsylva- 
nians. Through various causes the 
main portion of this force was delayed 
at Raystown till September, Colonel 
Bouquet being sent in advance to Loyal 
Hanna, from which point Major Grant 
was sent to reconnoiter towards Fort Du 
Quesne with 800men. The French and 
Indians surrounded this force, capturing 
Major Grant, and killing, wounding and 
taking prisoners 300 of his men. En- 
couraged by this success, they attacked 
Colonel Bouquet at Loyal Hanna, on the 
eleventh of October, but were re- 
pulsed. General Forbes arrived nearly 
two weeks later, with the remainder of 
his forces, and, on the seventeenth of 
November the advance was again re- 
sumed, reaching the vicinity of Fort Du 
Quesne on the twenty-fourth of that 
month, when the French destroyed their 
works, andretreated. The place was oc- 
cupied by General Forbes’ command on 
the twenty-fifth and, after being hastily 
repaired, was garrisoned by 450 men, 
partly Pennsylvania provincials. The 
expedition then returned, and the men 
were discharged. 
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During 1759 and 1760 so little had oc- 
curred of importance in Pennsylvania, 
that at the end of 1760 the whole of the 
paid forces raised by that province had 
been discharged, except 150 men. In the 
following year the Assembly would con- 
sent to a levy of 500 men only upon the 
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Pennsylvania troops until 1774, when a 
threatened uprising of Indians and the 
troubles with Virginia, over boundaries, 
brought the Westmoreland County 
Rangers into service for a brief period. 

The first ripples preceding the storm 
of revolution, which was soon to sweep 
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condition that they should not be sent 
beyond the limits of the province. 

The militia saw no more active serv- 
ice till 1763, when an expedition of 
about 300 men marched against some 
small Indian villages, drove away the 
occupants, and destroyed their crops. 

In July of this year, Colonel Bouquet 
successfully accomplished the relief of 
the troops at Forts Ligonier and Pitt 
(Du Quesne), which had been besieged 
by Indians. 

In 1764, a fresh expedition under 
Colonel Bouquet was undertaken against 
the western Indians. A bill for raising 
troops for this was approved by the 
Governor in May, but men were not ob- 
tained till August, when they assembled 
at Carlisle and began their march which 
brought them, on October twenty- 
fifth, to the forks of the Muskingum 
River, in the heart of the hostile In- 
dian country, and compelled the Indians 
to sue for peace and deliver up their cap- 
tives (more than two hundred in num- 
ber). This expedition gave peace to the 


over the colonies, began to be felt in this 
year; the long conflicts which the As- 
sembly had waged with the several 
Governors, over their encroachments 
upon the liberties of the people, had 
gradually led up to a desire for similar 
action regarding the acts of the mother 
country, with a firm resolution to resist 
the latter as they had the former. 

Early in 1774 meetings were held, and 
resolutions passed looking to a union of 
the colonies, as a safeguard of the liber- 
ties of the people, and to forcible resist- 
ance against British injustice; com- 
mittees were also appointed to act for 
the people as emergencies might require. 
In December following larger commit- 
tees with greater powers were elected, 
from which, under the pressure of events, 
a general “Committee of Safety” was 
evolved. Early in 1775 local associa- 
tions began to come into existence in 
the several counties, which were the 
foundation of the “Associated Battal- 
ions” in the Revolutionary War. 

As an example of these associations, I 
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will quote from the proceedings of one 
which met in May, 1775: “The follow- 
ing association was then proposed, and 
being read, paragraph by paragraph, 
was unanimously agreed to, .. . viz.: 
“Whereas, the enemies of Great Britain 
and America have resolved, by force of 
arms, to carry into execution the most 
unjust, tyrannical and cruel edicts of the 
British Parliament, and reduce the free- 
born sons of America to a state of vas- 
salage, and have flattered themselves, 
from our unacquaintance with military 
discipline, that we should become an easy 
prey to them, or tamely submit and 
bend our necks to the yoke prepared for 
us: We do most solemnly agree and 
associate, under the deepest sense of our 
duty to God, our country, ourselves and 
posterity, to defend and protect the 
rights of this and our sister colonies, 
with our lives and our fortunes to 
the utmost of our abilities. And the 


An account was also taken of the 
powder in the stores of the country ; in 
the case of the county above quoted 
from, thirty-one casks were found, which 
would be sold to the committee at £15 
per cwt. Articles of association, in 
many respects similar to articles of war, 
were proposed by the Committee of 
Safety in August, 1775, and were adopted 
by the signers as rapidly as possible. 
From the proceedings of local associa- 
tions the following is taken, which will 
answer for all : 
“August 31st, 1775. 

ciation. 

“In order to make ourselves per- 
fect in the art military, we the sub- 
scribers have associated and severally 
agree, promise, and resolve as follows, 
Viz.: 

“Second. That none of the subscrib- 
ers shall disobey the orders of > either 
of the officers while under arms or in 


Articles of Asso- 
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better to enable us so to do, we will use 
our utmost diligence te acquaint our- 
selves with military discipline and the 
art of war. We do further agree to di- 
vide ourselves into companies not ex- 
ceeding one hundred men each, and to 
elect and choose such persons as the 
majority of each company shall think 
proper for officers.” 


actual service, under the penalty of not 
exceeding twenty shillings. 

“Third. That each person of the 
company shall provide himself with a 
good gun or musket, a cartouch box, or 
shot bag and powder horn, a half a 
pound of powder and two pounds of 
lead. 

“Fifth. That no person of the said 
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company shall appear drunk, or curse or 
swear whilst under arms, under a pen- 
alty of three shillings. 

“Ninth. That the company shall not 
be obliged to march out of the province 
without the consent of the majority of 
the soldiers. 

“Eleventh. The association to con- 
tinue for eight months.” 

The articles of association were to be 
signed by the commanders of battalions, 
when they should be chosen, after which 
formality they were to take full effect. 
In a short time the signatures of fifty- 
three battalion commanders were duly 
placed beneath the articles. These bat- 
talions were formed from the following 
local associations, viz.: two City of Phila- 
delphia, six Philadelphia County, four 
Bucks County, five Chester County, five 
York County, eight Lancaster County, 
four Cumberland County, five Berks 
County, four Northampton County, two 
Bedford County, three Northumberland 
County, and two Westmoreland County. 

The most strenuous efforts were made 
to secure arms for the militia, and old 
muskets which had been stored (and 
well nigh forgotten) since the expedition 
to Fort Du Quesne, were hunted out 
and overhauled: they were found to 
consist “of barrels mostly without locks 
and stocks, and all of them so covered 
with rust that they were thought almost 
unfit for use, and scarcely worth repair- 
ae By the help of some old 
locks, which about this time were found 
in a garret (without an owner), and were 
distributed among them,” some of the 
poorer men obtained arms which would 
“serve them to exercise with. There 
are a few, indeed, of the best of the fire- 
locks which we think could safely be 
trusted to for real service.” All the 
gunsmiths of the country were required 
to devote their time and labor to the 
work of repairing firelocks and making 
bayonets, under penalty of having their 
tools taken from them, and their names 
posted as enemies to their country. 

Full and complete lists were made of 
all the non-associators in the several 
townships ; all serviceable arms and 
ammunition found in their possession 
were seized for use of the military, while 
a constant surveillance was exercised 
over them ; and for any treasonable lan- 
guage or conduct on their part, which 
might be reported to the local commit- 
tee, as well as for failure to deliver up 
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their arms, they were brought before the 
committee and summarily dealt with. 

From the associated battalions thus 
formed, drafts were made to fill such re- 
quisitions for troops as Congress from 
time to time made upon the colony. 

On May fifth, 1776, a County Commit- 
tee from nineteen townships met at Car- 
lisle, and voted to take into pay, arm and 
discipline five hundred men, ready to 
march on the first emergency, and ex- 
pressed willingness to raise two thousand 
if they had the support of the province. 

A convention of delegates from the 
associated battalions met in Lancaster 
July fourth, 1776, elected two brigadier- 
generals (Daniel Roberdeau and James 
Ewing), and then resolved that the 
brigadier- generals should have full 
power and authority to call out any 
number of the associators; also that 
they would march under the direction 
and command of their brigadiers to the 
assistance of all or any of the free inde- 


- pendent States of America. 


Within ten days after the receipt of 
news of the Battle of Bunker Hill the 
First Regiment of Pennsylvania Rifle- 
men had completed their organization, 
and marched with nearly eight hun- 
dred men, reaching the vicinity of Bos- 
ton in the latter part of July, 1775. 
These were the first troops to arrive 
from south of the Hudson, were re- 
markable for the accuracy of their aim, 
and in January, 1776, became the “ First 
Regiment of the Army of the United 
Colonies, commanded by Gen. George 
Washington.” ‘Two companies of this 
regiment were with Arnold’s expedition 
to Quebec. 

Under calls from the Continental 
Congress five battalions were organized 
in 1775, and asixth in February, 1776, 
which were sent to the front, part to 
Canada and the Hudson, and the rest 
to the mainarmy. Among the curious 
and entertaining things recorded in the 
old “Orderly Books” of one of these 
battalions is the following order of 
Colonel Wayne (afterward General) 

“The men to be under arms 
at nine o’clock, with their cartouch 
boxes, powder-horns, etc., in order to be 
inspected. Every non-commissioned of- 
ficer or soldier who shall come to the 
parade dirty, with a long beard, or his 
breeches knees open, shall be mulcted 
of aday’s allowance of provisions, and 
do a double tour of duty.” For the 
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Colonel lays it down as a preposition 
that “every soldier who neglects to ap- 
pear as decent as the nature of his 
situation will admit, is unfit for gentle- 
men’s company, and is a coward.” Fif- 
teen hundred men were also raised in 
February and March for the defence of 
the colony, but the Congress making a 
requisition upon the colony for six 
thousand men in June, as its quota 
towards the formation of a flying camp, 
these troops were at once transferred to 
the Continental service, and four thou- 
sand five hundred additional men (nine 
battalions) were organized from the as- 
sociated militia, thus completing its 
quota. This body of troops was very 
badly cut up in the disastrous engage- 
ment on Long Island in August, 1776, 
losing heavily in prisoners as well as 
killed and wounded ; the remnants after 
the battle were consolidated into six 
battalions and stationed at Fort Wash- 
ington, where they were all captured 
when the fort was surrendered in the 
following November. The portion of 


the original six battalions which joined 
the main army, participated in the bat- 
tle of Long Island, and in the retreat 
across New Jersey which followed that 


disaster. 

The two companies which had been 
raised for the protection of Wyoming 
Valley by Captains Durkee and Ransom 
were called to the main army at this 
juncture, though their services were 
greatly needed at home, and their de- 
parture left the valley in a most ex- 
posed condition. In addition to the 
troops above enumerated, an independ- 
ent troop of cavalry from Pennsylvania 
The First Troop Philadelphia City 
avalry) which had been organized in 
1774, and was employed on many im- 
portant duties during 1775 and 1776, 
took part in the retreat across New 
Jersey, and participating with conspicu- 
ous gallantry in the battles of Tren- 
ton and Princeton, received a letter of 
thanks from General Washington him- 
self for their valuable services in the 
campaign. (This troop has maintained 
its organization until the present time. 
It took part in the battles of Brandy- 
wine and Germantown, and performed 
much other valuable service during the 
Revolution, of which the limits of this 
article forbid more extended mention.) 

To repair the losses of this campaign 
a bounty was offered to volunteers of 


410. The pay to privates at this time 
was £2 10s. per month, and the rations 
furnished the troops consisted of one 
pound of beef, one and a quarter pound 
of bread, one gill of whiskey and a small 
quantity of salt. 

The practical working of this asso- 
ciation system was found to be produc- 
tive of much inconvenience. Whenever 
it was thought necessary to call upon 
the associators to meet a threatened 
danger, a// were obliged to respond; 
so many false alarms were raised, and 
the associators, after assembling and 
marching for days, were so frequently 
met by messengers announcing that 
the danger was past, that they finally 
grew weary of their task, and declined 
to respond. This led to the passage of 
a law by the Assembly, organizing a 
militia and appointing a “Board of 
War,” with nine members, to assist in 
carrying out its provisions. Under this 
law the militia was divided into eight 
classes, which could be called out sepa- 
rately for service. 

Some of the incidents attending this 
reorganization must have been amus- 
ing. One colonel reports of his regi- 
ment (May, 1777), that two companies 
failed to choose officers. In one com- 
pany all wanted to be officers, and in 
the other all wanted to be privates— 
none would accept commissions. 

The demonstration of General Howe 
towards Philadelphia in July, 1777, 
called out one class of the new militia 
for service, which took part in the bat- 
tle of Brandywine, where they distin- 
guished themselves, as well as at Paoli 
and Germantown. 

The winter of 1777-78 was passed by 
the Pennsylvanians at Valley Forge 
with Washington. Every schoolboy has 
read in his history of the hardships en- 
dured in this cantonment, but the fol- 
lowing pen picture (taken from a report 
made to the President and Council) is 
so vivid that I am constrained to give it 
space, to remind the present generation 
of the sufferings patiently endured by 
our ancestors for our benefit : 

“ Barefooted, naked, and miserable 
beyond expression, several brave sol- 
diers having nothing more than a piece 
of old tent to shield them from the in- 
clemency of the season, and not more 
than one blanket to six or perhaps eight 
men. Very few indeed are in any wise 
fit for duty.” But the hardships of that 
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time must have been partially forgotten 
in the joy of seeing Philadelphia evacu- 
ated in 1778, as well as in following the 
British across New Jersey, striking them 
at Monmouth, and finally cooping them 
up in New York city. 

The depredations of Indians from the 
north and west compelled the sending 
of an expedition under General Sullivan, 
in 1779, to carry war into the country of 
the Six Nations. 

Unlike Braddock’s expedition, this 
force moved with all the precautions 
taught by long experience in Indian war- 
fare, with large flanking parties on 
either side, and scouts and riflemen well 
in advance. The Pennsylvania column 
(consisting of Major Parr’s rifle corps, 
General Clinton’s division, the brigades 
of Generals Hand, Maxwell and Parr, 
and Proctor’s artillery), encountered the 
enemy near Newtown on the Chemung 
River, defeating them after a long con- 
test. The Indians numbered thirteen 


hundred, under the leadership of Brant, 
assisted by two hundred and fifty Tories. 

Following up this advantage, General 
Sullivan ravaged the entire country of 
the Senecas and Cayugas, destroying 
forty towns and one hundred and sixty 


thousand bushels of corn. While the ex- 
pedition performed the duty assigned it 
in a most thorough manner, it failed to 
put a stop to the incursions of the In- 
dians, which continued to be made by 
small parties, requiring the constant 
presence of ranging companies and gar- 
risons in the various forts and block- 
houses until the close of the war (as 
well as for years thereafter). 

In March, 1780, a law was passed re- 
organizing the entire militia system. 
The militia was divided into classes as 
before ; fines were imposed for non-at- 
tendance at muster—the price of three 
days’ labor for officers and one and one- 
half days’ for non-commissioned officers 
and privates ; when called out for active 
service, the pay of privates was to be 
equal to that paid for a day’s labor; 
persons called out, but failing to re- 
spond or send a substitute, were fined 
the price of a day’s labor for each day of 
service, and fifteen shillings for £100 
on their estates. Pensions were also 
promised to those wounded in battle, 
and to the families of those killed. 

An expedition against the British in 
New York was planned for the summer 


of 1780, to take part in which four thou- 
sand militia were ordered out, to ren- 
dezvous at Trenton ; but the expedition 
failed to start, and the troops were dis- 
missed in September. 

On New Year’s Day, 1781, the mem- 
orable revolt of the “ Pennsylvania 
line” broke out. The “line” left its 
camp under the leadership of its ser- 
geants, and marched to Princeton, after 
one of its officers had been accidentally 
killed in the attempt to prevent them. 
The causes which led to this were 
numerous, but the principal were, first, 
dissatisfaction with some of their offi- 
cers; second, the depreciation in the 
value of their pay; third, the fact that 
they were suffering for supplies with 
which other troops were furnished by 
their several colonies; and fourth, the 
attempt to hold them to service, under 
their enlistment “for three years or 
during the war,” after the expiration of 
three years. Negotiations were opened 
by General Wayne with a committee of 
sergeants appointed by the men, and 
the trouble was settled in seven days 
without further bloodshed. 

A committee of three persons was ap- 
pointed to examine into the terms of 
enlistment of the men, and those found 
entitled to discharge were to be dis- 
charged ; bounties were to be adjusted 
by commissioners ; auditors were to be 
appointed, and depreciation of pay set- 
tled by certificates, while arrears of pay 
would be made good‘as soon as pos- 
sible; a pair of shoes, overalls and a 
shirt to be given to each soldier; no 
one to be punished for participating in 
the revolt; all of which terms were 
duly carried out. After leaving their 
camp, however unjustifiable their con- 
duct was in doing so, the men are en- 
titled to the credit of behaving in a 
most orderly manner, as well as refus- 
ing most tempting offers from the 
British in New York, and delivering 
to General Wayne the men who had 
brought these offers. The men were 
undoubtedly patriots at heart, although 
the methods they employed to secure 
redress of their grievances were most 
reprehensible. 

The main army was sent to the south 
in February, 1781, but three thousand 
militia were called out and encamped 
at Newtown, Bucks County, where they 
remained till October. 


To be continued. 
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VOLUME XXIII. 

Tuts is the first issue of another volume. It 
marks more than an ordinary era in the history 
of Outinc. Although it is counted as the be- 
ginning of volume twenty-three, it is historically 
the beginning of the twenty-fifth, for the first 
two volumes of OutTinc, before its absorption 
by the Wheelman, were not then considered 
worthy of anaccounting. The Wheelman was 
glad enough to exchange names but refused to 


accord proper honors to its forerunner, and it 
has remained for the present management of 
Ovutinc to make proper acknowledgment to 
those who, in an obscure hamlet of the Empire 
State, essayed to bring into life a periodical 
solely devoted to every form of recreation, at a 
time when Americans cared but little for sport 
and knew scarce how to put an occasional play- 
day into twelve months of labor. How the 


western world has changed since then! To-day 
the whole continent is wide-awake over the 
approaching aquatic contest, and when this 
number shall reach our readers, their hearts will 
throb with anxiety for the issue in every land 
where English is spoken Every son of Britain 
will long for the hour when he may tell of Va/hy- 


rze’s victory,while every tongue that loves to tell 
the story of western freedom will watch for the 
moment when it may pourits blessings upon 
the designer of the Vzgz/an¢, and shout itself 
hoarse in exultation of our right to keep the 
cup. J. H. WORMAN, 
Editor-in-chief. 


FOOTBALL. 


THE main interest in the tactics of football 
in the coming season centers about the De- 
land tricks, in which Harvard supporters place 
such trust. Of these, the now celebrated fly- 
ing wedge is the only one that is generally 
understood. In the tackle wedge, and the one 
or two nameless tricks that were publicly at- 
tempted last Fall, the players were so closely 
bunched that it was impossible to make out 
their working exactly. The use of the tricks 
was sparing. moreover, because though they 
had succeeded repeatedly when tried by the 
Harvard team against its second eleven, and 
even in some cases when tried by the second 
against the figst eleven, it was feared that they 
could not be safely worked against Yale. This 
year their reputation is established. Mr, Deland 
is known to have tabulated over sixty plays, 
each with its counterplay ; and he has already 
spent much time in teaching them to the Har- 
vard eleven. 

The custom of summer playing and secret 
practice seems to be growing rapidly. Harvard 
spent the early summer at Newcastle and Sor- 
reuto, under charge of Mr. Deland. Yale be- 
gan practice at Travers Island, Princeton went 
to Gould Island, a few miles up the bay from 


Newport, and the University of Pennsylvania 
to Cape May early in September. 

The severest loss from the Yale eleven of last 
year is that of the two tackles, Wallis and Win- 
ter, who played so superbly at Springfield and 
New York. A ‘year ago the question at New 
Haven was how to build up a center ; at pres- 
ent the chief problem is how to flank the center 
that was brought out last year. Whether Mc- 
Cormick and L. Bliss return for graduate 
courses cannot at the present writing be ascer- 
tained ; butin case they should not there will bé 
a quarter-back and a half-back tosupply The 
most prominent candidates for the positions at 
tackle are Armstrong and Messler, last year’s 
substitutes. For quarter-back Adee and Lilly 
are the probable men, while Dyer and Norton 
are prominent among the candidates for half- 
back. Both of last year’s ends have returned. 
Captain Hinkey, at left, is, in the absence of 
his old vzs-a-vzs, Hallowell, of Harvard, the 
best end in the country. Even before his ugly 
and all but illegal tackling of last Fall, he had 
the reputation of being an unpleasantly sharp 
player to face. He is extremely quick in getting 
down on the ball, and, though he weighs 
scarcely more than 150 pounds, he has the very 
rare faculty of putting every ounce of his 
strength and weight into each thrust. Green- 
way, right end, is a good player ; but it is prob- 
able that, except for an accident to the regular 
end, Cochran, he would never have played in 
any of the great games. If Cochran is able to 
play through the present season, Greenway will 
probably go back to the second eleven. Both 
the guards, Hickok and McCrea, are extremely 
young, Hickok barely eighteen. The showing 
of these men last Fall was, it is true, very cred- 
itable ; but much of it was doubtless due to the 
support of Wallis and Winter. With a pair of 
green tackles to take care of, they will have 
hard work to improve on their showing of last 
year. Stillman, center, is a trifle older than his 
guards, but is too slow to fill his position in 
first-rate form. Sanford, the center of 1891, 
who would have played again last year except 
for a sprained foot, is back in condition, and 
will possibly take his old place in the middle of 
the line. In this case, either of last year’s 
guards may be moved out to take one of the 
vacancies at tackle. Butterworth, full-back, is 
practically sure of his position. Unless Mc- 
Cormick and Bliss return, he and Hinkey are 
the only men of last year’s eleven who can 
at present be relied upon to do first-rate indi- 
vidual work. Yet this is by no means discour- 
aging. The main glory of Yale athletics is the 
power, time and again displayed, of shaking a 
lot of new men into championship form. What 
was done with the raw eleven of last year can 
as easily be done again. 

At Harvard the losses have been almost as 
severe. Hallowell, right cad, will be badly 
missed, and Lake, half-back, will be almost as 
hard to replace. Trafford, quarter-back, was a 











steady player; but a quicker man would 
strengthen the team back of the line immense- 
ly. Upton, left tackle, may be prevailed upon 
to play again in the absence of a fit substitute. 
The candidates for end are Foster, who may, 
however, be put in at quarter-back, Shea and 
Mason, last year’s substitute tackle and end. 
Either Shea or Mason may, however, take Up- 
ton’s place at tackle. Among the new men, 
Connor, of Exeter, will make a strong bid to 
be tackle, and Stevenson, of Hopkinson’s 
school, is a likely end. The vacancy at quar- 
ter-back will probably be filled by Foster, Fair- 
child or Gould. The two first were substitutes 
last year. Foster at end was at times as brill- 
iant as Hallowell; and Fairchild, who was 
quarter-back and captain of the Freshman 
eleven, has every bit of the brains required for 
the position. Gould is a strong player and 
quicker than Fairchild. Of the members of 
last year’s eleven who have returned, Emmons, 
left end, is a steady and very plucky player. 
Newell, right tackle, is undoubtedly the best 
man in his position, now that Winter has re- 
tired. If Upton does not play again, his posi- 
tion will in all probability be taken by Beals, 
an old Andover player, who is already showing 
superb form. Lewis, center, stands at the head 
of the list of men in his position, with the pos- 
sible exception of Balliet of Princeton. Mackie, 
right guard, is a strong player, but capable of 
improvement. Acton, who was a substitute last 
year, has an excellent physique for a guard, 
and if he can learn the game before November, 
ought to make a formidable man. Waters, who 
play ed tackle in 1891 and guard last year, will 
drop behind the line this year and take Lake’s 
place at half-back. Waters weighs upward of 
180 pounds, but is more active than many an 
end. Last winter he practiced starting with 
the Mott Haven team, and was quicker than 
many a good sprinter at getting off the marks. 
He is, moreover, very clear-headed, and vught, 
before the season is ov er, to make as great a 
line-breaker as the country has ever seen. 
Gray, left half-back, is, on the other hand, a 
light man for his position, but he is ac- 
tive, runs low, and is a clever dodger. He will 
doubtless prove an excellent complement to 
Waters. Brewer, full-back, is excellent both 
at kicking and catching, and runs well with the 
ball. The frequency with which he was 
slammed to the ground on fair catches last fall at 
Springfield left him a trifle tender, and he hurt 
his leg last Spring in trying to learn to hurdle. 
However, he has plenty of determination, and 
may be relied on to play a lively, heady game. 
At Princeton the chief losses are : Randolph, 
right end; Harold, left tackle; Poe, quarter- 
back and half-back, and Homans, full-back. 
Wheeler, right guard, and Morse, half-back, 
may not return. The veterans who remain are 
hkely to receive a thorough shaking up. Cap- 
tain Vincent will probably take his old place at 
left end, placing Trenchard, who played the 
position in the Yale game at quarter-back. 
This will permit King, who played at quarter in 
the Yale game, to take his old place at half- 
back. Lea, the right tackle of last year, will 


robably take Homan’s place at full-back. If 
second to 
If he does not, Vincent may 
Balliet, the phe- 
may be crowded 


forse returns he will be an able 
King at half-back. 
himself be the other half. 
nomenal center of last year, 
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out to guard or tackle by the Freshman Crowy- 
dis, who weighs two hundred and thirty 
pounds, and gives promise ef being able to 
handle his weight. Hall, the old left guard, 
will be back to fill his position again, and 
Wheeler, right guard, may return. The chief 
candidates for the vacancies at the end of the 
line are: McCanley, Irvine and Brown. One of 
the vacancies at tackle will probably be filled 
by Haley ; and Symmes will be a strong candi- 
date for position in the middle of the line. For 
the positions behind the line Bartels is a strong 
candidate ; Allen will make the full-back work 
hard to keep his place, and Bergen, who played 
at times in this position in 1891, may return. 
On the whole, Princeton has sustained severer 
losses than either Harvard or Yale, and it will 
require great effort to bring the team up to last 
year’s standard. 

At the University of Pennsylvania, also, the 
prospects are not especially bright. Camp, who 
played so finely at half-back, has left ; as have 
Thayer, full-back, and Schoff, end. Thornton, 
a guard of two years’ experience; Reese, right 
tackle, and Simmons, end, will probably return. 
Mackie, captain, will take his old place at left 
tackle. Vail and Knipe will again play at 
quarter and half. Of last year’s substitutes, 
Newton, quarter-back, and Delabarre, half- 
back, will try for positions on the eleven. 
Rosengarten, J. Wagenhurst and O. Wagen- 
hurst will try for positions at end and tackle. 
Of the new men, Osgood, who last year at 
Cornell played one of the finest games at half- 
back ever seen, is the most prominent. On the 
whole, the outlook i is, if any thing, brighter than 
at Princeton. ‘Still, last year’s victory over 
Princeton was in a measure due to the absence 
or disablement of several of the Princeton 
players, so that if Pennsylvania is to reach 
again the standard then set, ‘much careful coach- 
ing will be required. 

At Cornell, too, the prospect of improving 
upon last year’s eleven is by no means bright. 
The loss of Osgood from behind the line, severe 
in itself, is aggravated by the fact that the 
other three backs are likewise wanting. ‘The 
most prominent candidate for half-back is Rob- 
bins, of the ’Varsity boat, who is looked upon 
as a sure man for the place. For quarter-back, 
Atkinson and Egbert, of last year’s second 
eleven, are promising candidates ; and, for full- 
back, Brown, also of the second eleven. All of 
these are strong, second-eleven men, but it is 
by no means certain that they have the making 
ot first-rate "Varsity players. For the rush 
line the prospect is brighter. The best candi- 
dates for end are E. Young, also of the nine, 
and Curtis, who long played end on the Har- 
vard second eleven. For tackle, Barr, captain, 
who has returned for a graduate course, is the 
strongest man, and Griffith, if he returns to col- 
lege, is an able second. For guard, Warner 
and Wagner are excellent men ; and for center, 
Hall, stroke of the Varsity crew. Games have 
been arranged with most of the leading football 
colleges, including Princeton, University of 
Pennsylvania, and Harvard, The remoteness 
of Ithaca from the great railroad centers is a 
severe handicap on Cornell athletics, but as the 
teams all enter the field with the most enthusi- 
astic support of the univ ersity, Cornell may be 
looked upon as scarcely inferior to the four 
great football colleges. JoHN Corin. 











ATHLETICS. 


At the open handicap meeting of the Boston 
Athletic Association, held on Holmes’ Field, 
August 26th, T. P. Conneff broke the American 
record for the mile run by 3 3-5 seconds. The 
previous American record of 4m. 21 2-5s. was 
made by W. G. George in 1882, and: equaled 
by Conneff in 1891. On the present occasion 
Conneff ran the first quarter in 59s., the half in 
2m., three-quarters in 3m. 7s., beating W. G. 
George’s world’s record by 1%s., and finished 
in 4m. 17 4-5s. The world’s record for the 
mile is.4m. 123/s,, made by W G., George in 
London in 1886 George ran the half in 2m. 
I I-5s., and was so exhausted at the finish that 
he has never fully ——— If Conneff had 
saved his strength for the finish and had been 
pushed to win, it seems probable that he could 
have done still better, for he was apparently 
not overstrained. 

On the same day J. J. McLaughlin, Worcester 
A. C., won a thousand yard special race from 
Frank Rowe, Boston A. A., in 2m. 15 3-5s. 
Both men passed the half-mile mark in less 
than two minutes. The only performances 
bettering McLaughlin’s are by Lon E. Myers, 
2m. 13S. in 1881, and 2m. 14 1-5s. in 1884, the 
former of which is the American and world’s 
record and the latter the English record. 

In the mile walk Shearman, N, Y. A. C., fin- 
ished in 6m. 31 4-5s., though the race was won 
by a handicap man. The world’s record is 6m. 
29 3-5s., made by F. P. Murray in 1883. 

SEPTEMBER 2ND,—The championships of the 
Central Association of the A. A U., held at 
Cleveland, resulted in a victory for the Chicago 
Athletic Club. The performances in the field 
events and the middle and long distance races 
were by no means remarkable; but in the 100 
ie ash C. W. Stage, of the Cleveland Ath- 
etic Club, equaled the world's record of 9 4-5s., 
made by Owen in 1891. The only other sprinter 
who has equaled this record is W. T. Macpher- 
son, of Auckland, New Zealand. It is worthy 
of note that on the same day Stage won the 220 
yards dash in 22 3-5s., and the quarter in 
52 I-58, 

SEPTEMBER 2.—The New England Champion- 
ships were held at Worcesfer two months later 
than last year in order to prepare the athletes 
more thoroughly for the International Cham- 
pionships at Chicago. A strong north wind 
was blowing, so that the performances were 
generally poor. An ideaof the falling off from 
what was expected may be had in the fact that 
McLaughlin, who ran such an excellent thou- 
sand yards on Holmes Field a week previous 
was beaten in the half in 2m. 1 3-s5s. he best 
performance was that of E. B. Bloss, who made 
a new record of 48 ft. 3¢ in. in the running hop- 
step-and-jump. The gta record was 47 
ft. 1 in., made by E. W. Goff. As this event 
has never till the present year been a regular 
ig of athletic programmes, the record may, 
ike that in the pole-vault for distance, be sev- 
eral times bettered before the sdason is ever. 
The pi og I of New England was won as 
usual by the Boston Athletic Association, with 


the Worcester Athletic Club a strong second. 
Following is a summary of events : 

One hundred yard dash—W. F. Garcelon, B, 
A, A., first ; E. B., Bloss, B A. A., second; G. 
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A. Lackey, Worcester A. A., thira. 
10s. 

Two hundred and twenty yard dash—Thomas 
Keane, Suffolk A. C., first; F. H. Bigelow, 
Worcester A.C., second ; R. M.Reynolds, Wor- 
cester A. C., third. Time, 23 4-5s. 

Quarter-mile run—Thomas Keane, Suffolk 
A. C,, first; S. M. Merrill, B. A. A., second ; 
G. F. Sanford, New Haven A. C.. third. Time, 
52 1-55. 

Half-mile run—Frank Rowe, B. A. A., first ; 

. J. McLaughlin, Worcester A. C., second ; 
J. M. Gallagher, Worcester A. C., third. Time, 
2m. I 3-5S. 

One-mile runn—W. F. Clark, Dorchester A. 
C., first ; Elmer White, Dorchester A. C., sec- 
ond; A. H. Pye, Trimount A.C., third. Time, 
4m. 36 4-=s. 

Five-mile run—-Charles Bean, Suffolk A. C., 
first ; William Hunter, New Haven A. C., sec- 
ond; John Wrenn, Crescent Boat Club, third. 
Time, 27m. 4s. 

One hundred and twenty yard hurdle—O. W. 
Shead, B. A. A., first; J. Chase, Worcester A. 
C., second; Ben Hurd, Jr., B. A. A., third. 
Time, 16 1-5s. 

Two hundred and twenty yard hurdles—Ben 
Hurd, Jr., B. A. A., first; W. F. Garcelon, B. 
A. A., second; J. Chase, Worcester A. C., 
third. Time, 26 1-58. 

One-mile walk—W. F. Marston, Gloucester 
A. C., first; W. A. Beaudette, Worcester A. 
C,, second; M. J. Doyle, Suffolk A. C., third. 
Time, 6m. 54 2-5s. 

Three-mile walk—W. A Beaudette, Worces- 
ter A. C., first; M. F. Marston, Gloucester A. 
C., second; M. J. Doyle, Suffolk A. C , third. 
Time, 23m. 48s. 

Two-mile bicycle race—Bert R. Livermore, 
Worcester A. C., first; A G. Thompson, Dor- 
chester A. C., second. As there was no third 
competitor, Thompson was credited with three 
points. Time, 5m 58 2-ss. 

Sixteen-pound shot— Robert N. Callahan, 
Gloucester A. C., first; Daniel Long, B. A. A, 
second ; Alric Garland, Gloucester A. C., third. 
Distance, 37 ft. 2 in. 

Sixteen-pound hammer—Frank T. Orchard, 
Gloucester A. C., first ; Daniel Long, Boston 
A. C., second ; Charles H. Hart, Gloucester A. 
C., third. Distance, 1109 ft. 

Running broad jump—E. B Bloss, Boston 
A.C., first ; E, C. Potter, Worcester A C., sec- 
ond ; Daniel Long, B. A. A, third. Distance, 
22 ft. 8 in. 

Running high jump—Philip Stingel, Melrose 
A. C., and S. A. McComber, Suffolk A C , tied 
for first at 5 ft. 9% in. On the jump-off 
Stingel won at 5 ft. 74 in. E. H. Clark, 
Boston A. C., third. 

Pole-vault—E. W. Kingsley, Worcester A.C., 
first; R. F. Curry, B. A. A.,second ; Frederick 
Coulson, Worcester A. C., third. Height. 9 ft. 
9% in. 

SEPTEMBER 14.—At the handicap meeting of 
the A, A. U., held at Chicago, there were sev- 
eral excellent performances, though no records 
were broken. In the seventy-five yard dash, 
C. W. Stage, Cleveland Athletic Club, who at 
the central championships was credited with 
9 4-58, for the hundred, ran three successive 
heats in 7 4-5s. This is a fifth of a second be- 
hind Luther Cary's world’s record. In the three 
hundred yard run the time was 31 1-5s. G. P, 
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Sanford, New Haven Athletic Club, had two 
yards handicap, and finished second by about 
three yards. This would make his time for the 
full distance a fraction under 32s. The record 
in the event is 31 3-8s., made by Lon E Myers. 

Sanford represented Y ‘ale at the Intercollegiate 
championships of 1892, winning third in the 
quarter mile. He played center rush on the 
"Varsity eleven the same year. In view of the 
suspension of the undergraduate rule at Yale, 
Sanford will in all probability play football and 
run during the coming season. ‘The six hun- 
dred yard run was won very prettily by A. J. 

Townsend, Michigan Athletic Association, who 
had twenty-five yards start,in Im. 11 3-5s_ W. 

H. Morris, the half mile runner of the Philadel- 
phia Y. M.C. A , who had only five yards start, 
finished about five yards behind “Townsend. 
This would make his time about 1m. 12 4-55. 
As the world’s record is 1m. 11 2-5s., made by 
Lon E. Myers, this is very creditable for a mid- 
dle distance runner. 

C. T. Buckholz, who made such a remarkable 
debut at the Intercollegiate championships last 
Spring, where he won eight out of a total of 
eleven points for the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, did 11 ft. 3 in. in the polevault. This is 
better than has ever been done at either the 
American or Intercollegiate championships, and 
equals the best vault at the English amateur 
championships. 

SEPTEMBER 16TH.—The International Cham- 
pionships were held at Chicago, taking the 
place of the usual American Championships. 
‘The weather was fair but cool. A strong breeze 
was blowing down the back stretch. The 
track, measuring a third of a mile, with raised 
corners, was in good condition and exception- 
ally fast. The 220 yard dash and hurdle race 
were run with a curve at the start In the 
high hurdle race the start, which took place in 
a corner, was down grades. In putting the 16 
pound shot George R. Gray twice beat his own 
world’s record of 46 ft. 73 in., made in 18q1. 
His two puts measured 46 ft. 8 in. and 47 ft. 
In the 56 pound weight for height J.S Mitchell 
beat his own world’s record, 15 ft. 2 in , made 
in 1890, by 2% inches. In the running hop- 
stop and jump E. B. Bloss beat the world’s 
record of 48 ft. 3 in., made by John Purcell, of 
Limerick, Ireland, by 3 inches. In the pole 
vault for distance A, H. Green remade the 
world’s record. He had held the record for a 

year and a half, but it had recently been beaten 

y Clayton Morse and by C T. Buckholz. who 
cleared 27 ft. 4% in. in August. Green beat 
this by half an inch. The contest took place 
after sunset, so that neither athlete did his 
best. The record will doubtless be again broken 
very soon. 

One hundred yard dash—First, C. W. Stage, 
Cleveland A. C.; second, W. C. Skillinger, 
Chicago A, A.; third, W. M. Richards, N. Y. 
ma <. Time, 10 I- 5s. 

Two hundred and tw enty yard dash—First, 
C. W. Stage, Cleveland A. C.; second, Carey 
F. Spence, Col. A. C.; third, W. C. C. 'Skillin- 
ger, Chicago A, A. Time, 22 I-58. 

Quarter mile—First, E. W. Allen, N. Y. 
A. C.; second, A. T., Townsend, Michigan A. 


C.; third, C. R. Beares, Pittsburg A. C, Time, 
50 2-58. 

Half mile—First, T. B. Turner, Bank Clerks’ 
A. A.; second, Frank Rowe, Boston A. A; 
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third, W. H. Morris Philadelphia Y. 
Time, 2m. I 4-5s, 

One-mile run—First, George W. Orton, Tor- 
onto Lacrosse A. A.; second, A. Walsh, 
Xavier A C.; third, L N. Rossiter, Chicago 
A. A. Time, 4m. 32 4-5s. 

Five-mile run—First, W. Re Day, on A. 
C.; second, E. C. were ¥.A, C,; third, 
C. H. Bean, Suffolk A. Time, i 8 2- 5s 

One hundred and tw nal yard hurdle—First, 
F. C. Puffer, N. J A. C.; second, H. Keep, 
Michigan A. C ; third, F. W. Lord, Boston A. 
A. Time, 16s. 

220-yard hurdle race—First, F. C. Puffer, N. 
J. A. C.; second, W _F, Garcelon, Boston A. A,; 
third, EW. Goff, N J. A.C. Time, 25 2-5s 

1-mile walk—First, T. Shearman, N. Y. A. 
C.; second, S. Liebgold, Pastime A. C.; third, 
Lloyd Collis, N.Y. A.C. Time, 6m. 44 1-5s. 

3-mile walk—.First, S. Liebgold, Pastime A. 
C.; second, Lloyd Collis, N. Y. A_ C.; third 
Horace Coffin, Olympic Athletic Club, of San 
Francisco. Time, 23m..44 3-5s. 

1 mile bicycle race—First, A. A. Zimmerman, 
N. Y. A C; second, George A. Banker, Pitts- 
burg A. C.; third, George K. Barrett. Time, 
5m. 57 I-5S. 

Waar wy | high jump ~Piest, A. P. Schwaner, 

we Ty .» 4 ft. 11 1-2 in ; second, LP. Shel- 
aoe ty oe Ue ee a 9 in,; third, L. C. Lewis, 
Philadelphia Y. M. C. A , 4 ft. 6 in. 

Standing broad sent irst, A. P. Schwaner, 
N. ¥.A. ©., so ft. gy second, A. A Zimmer- 
man, N. Y. A. C., o ft. 2 in ; third, L. C. 
Lewis, Philadelphia, Y M,C. A:, 10 ft. 1 in, 

Running high jump—First, M. F. Sweeney, 








mm. . A 


Xavier A. A - 5 ft. 11 in. ; Second, A H. Green, 
Chicago, A. A, 5 ft. 10 in, ; third, T. G. Sher- 
man, N. s c. 5, ft. 9 in. 


Running broad jump— First, C. S. Reber, 
Pastime A. C., St. Louis, Mo., 23 ft. 4% in. 
second, E. B. Bloss, Boston A. -- 22 ft. 6 in.: 
third, R. C Kumler, Dayton Y. M. C. A, 22 ft. 
3% in 

Putting 16 lb. shot—First G. R Gray, N. Y. 
A. C., 47 ft.; second, J.S. Mitchell, N. Y AL.; 
4o ft. 4 in.; third, E. J. Giannini, N.Y.A S., 
39 ft. 9 in. 

16 lb. hammer—First, J. S. Mitchell, N. Y. 
A. C., 134 ft. 8 in.; second, B. C. Davis, Varuna 
Boat Club, 118 ft., 6% in.; third, Geo. Riddell, 
Chicago A. A., 118 ft. 6% in. 

56 lb. weight, height — First. J. S. Mitchell, 
N. Y.A.C., 15 ft. 4% in.; second, Daniel Long, 
Boston A. C., 14 ft 4% in; third, G. Riddell, 
Chicago A. A., 13 ft 7 in. 

56 lb w eight, distance — First J S. Mitchell, 
N.V..A ©, gait 636 in ; second, Pre R. 
Gray, N. Y. A. C, 29 ft. 63f in.; third, Daniel 
Long, Boston A A, 29 ft. ‘6 in. 

Pole vault, height — First, C. T Buckholz, 
10 ft. 6 in.; second, W.M. Stewart, Philadel- 
phia Y.M C.A., 1oft 3in; third, R. Weld- 
ner, Io ft. 

Pole vault, distance—First, A. H. Green, Chi- 
cago A C., 27 ft. 5 in.; second, C. T Buckholz, 
Bank Clerks’ A. A, 27 "ft. 3% in; third, L. P. 
Sheldon, N. Y. A Cc, 23 ft. 

Running hop, step and jump—First, E. B. 
Bloss, Boston A. A., 48 ft. 6in.; second, C.S 
Reber, Pastime A. C., 46 ft.; third, R. T. Lyons, 
N Y.A.C, 45 ft. Joun Corin. 





























Tue orthochromatising of plates, referred to 
in the last paragraph of last month’s Record, is 
of sufficient importance to deserve a little more 
attention. 

One of the greatest reproaches brought 
against photography is its incorrect tonality, 
that is, that it does not anything like correctly 
translate color value ; the effects of, say, lumin- 
ous yellow and dark blue are reversed, the yel- 
low being dark and the blue almost white. 

In the days of wet collodion, when silver 
iodide was the sensitive substance, tonality was 
worse than it is now, as it was only, or mainly, 
affected by the more refrangible rays, the violet 
and the invisible rays a short distance beyond, 
and hence those were spoken of as the actznzc 
rays, and their effect as actznzsm. 

Silver bromide is sensitive to a wider range, 
in fact to the whole extent of the spectrum, but 
to a very unequal degree. For the better un- 
derstanding of this, let us suppose that by a hun- 
dred degrees of red, green and violet, of which 
the light reflected from any object about to be 
photographed is made up, the sensitive surface 
is affected to, the extent of eighty by the violet, 
fifteen by tht green, and only five by the red. 
From this it is clear that with simple silver 
bromide anything like true color value is im- 
possible, for long before the greens and reds, 
with all the shades incident to their combina- 
tion, can in any degree impress themselves on 
the film, the violet, and its combinations with 
green, will have done, and indeed overdone 
their work. The result is that only the violet 
and its combinations enter into the making of 
an ordinary photograph on an ordinary plate, 
while the beautiful summer foliage would be 
represented only by blacks were it not for the 
white light that is more or less reflected from 
the leaves ; this, in its turn, adding to the false 
tonality, as the glossy leaves of the dark ivy are 
consequently represented as lighter than the 
light colored but less reflecting leaves of, say, 
the maple 

An orthochromatic film is one in which, by 
the addition of certain coloring matters, either 
to the emulsion or by immersing the plates in a 
solution of it, the silver bromide has ieen ren- 
dered sensitive in a much higher degree to both 
the red and green and their combinations ; and 
although the violet and its combinations are not 
thereby rendered less active, their activity is 
readily reduced to the desired extent by the in- 
trodution, preferably behind the lens, of a color 
screen, yellow or orange, and of a depth suit- 
able to the subject to be photographed. 

Orthochromatic photography, then, is that in 
which the colors are impressed in something like 
their luminous value, which we see, instead of 
according to their so-called actzmzc value, which 
we do not see; and this desirable result is ob- 
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tained by rendering the plates more sensitive to 
the less active half of the spectrum, and by a 
color screen cutting off a portion of the too ac- 
tive other half. 

Who has not seen the beautiful effect of 

masses of white clouds on a blue sky, and 
longed to be able to include ,it in his picture, 
but knew that there was no use in trying to do 
so? On an ordinary plate it is indeed impos- 
sible, but with an orthochromatic plate and a 
suitable color screen it is as easy as rolling off a 
log. 
Not less beautiful are the effects of our 
autumn foliage in all its variegated glory, and 
equally impossible is it to meet with anything 
but disappointment in an attempt on an ordin- 
ary plate to photograph them, as the brilliant 
luminous yellows and reds are rendered darker 
than even the dark greens. But with the or- 
thochromatic plate and color screen the diffi- 
culty is at once overcome, and instead of the 
foliage being simply a mass of black, itis shown 
in all its shades, 

Nor is orthochromatism of less importance in 
portraiture. 

There are many subjects for which the color 
screen is not a necessity, and some for which 
screens of various colors or shades of color are 
desirable. ‘These are articles of commerce, and 
are shown in yellows, oranges, greens and vio- 
lets in Carbutt’s exhibit at the Fair, already 
alluded to. They are easily made by anyone 
who cares to take the trouble, and in this, as in 
most things connected with photography, there 
is real pleasure in supplying .our own wants. 
One of the simplest and not least efficient 
methods is to get samples of gelatine, which 
may be got in all shades of all colors. Takea 
piece of a suitable color, a little larger than the 
opening of the stop to be employed, wet the 
stop, breathe on the gelatine, and press them 
together, and—that is all. 

The only objection ever brought against the 
orthochromatising of plates was that they would 
not keep. ‘There was some foundation for this 
charge when the method was first proposed, but 
it is not so now, and has not been tor a long 
time. Some five years ago Mr. Carbutt sent me 
several packets of orthochromatic films, some 
with the emulsion on the mat, and some on the 
glossy side of the celluloid. They were faultless 
then, and are equally so now, giving clean, 
clear, crisp negatives, without even a trace of 
the iridescence so often seen at the edges, and 
sometimes extending all over the surface of old 

lates. 

The only drawback to the employment of an 
orthochromatic plate along with a color screen 
is the longer exposure thus rendered necessary ; 
but as with most of the subjects for which the 
screen is a szze gua non, a few seconds, or even 
minutes, out or in is of little consequence, the 
objection is of little weight, especially as the 
orthochromatic is just as sensitive as the or- 
dinary plate. 

For ordinary landscape purposes, with a 
screen of a suitable shade of orange, the ex- 
posure will be about quadrupled, but so sensi- 
tive are the five-year-old films already alluded 
to, that with a screen a little paler than I like, 
and with a stop /|22, the best size, in my 
opinion, for landscapes generally, I get fully 
exposed negatives in from one to two seconds. 

Jay SEE. 
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I THINK that American yachtsmen are pretty 
thoroughly satisfied with the selection of the 
Vigilant to defend the America’s Cup. In the 
trial races to decide that momentous question 
the Tobin bronze-bottomed centerboard won 
two out of three, and thus by the canons of 
sport deserved to be chosen. Defeated in the 
first race by only six seconds on time allowance, 
she won the second race by 4m. 32s., and the 
third by 6m. 43s. 

The first race was sailed in a whole sail breeze 
and a little lop of a sea that was never serious ; 
the second in smooth water and a light wind, 
and the final heat in a strong breeze and a 
rough but by no means a heavy sea, 

The America’s Cup Committee, without a 
dissenting voice, after witnessing the races and 
having had some little opportunity of judging 
of the relative speed of the four cup defenders, 
after the close of the third contest issued the 
following notification, which was duly posted 
on the bulletin board of the New York Yacht 
Club, and seemed to meet with general appro- 
bation : 

NEw YORK, Sept. 11, 1893. | 
Flagship J/ay. ‘ 

By directior: ot the America’s Cup Committee it is 
announced that for the defense of the America’s Cup 
against the challenge of the Vadkyrie, the committee 
has selected the Vigz/ant. 

By order of the America’s Cup Committee. 

: A. Cass CANFIELD, Secretary. 
FIRST TRIAL RACE—SEPTEMBER 7. 

Tue first of the trial races took place on Sep- 
tember 7th. There was a glorious breeze blow- 
ing from S. by E., and the flashing white caps 
gleamed on the dull gray sea. The sky was 
overcast, and there was a dank humidity in the 
atmosphere that made those adventurous indi- 
viduals that had dared the dangers of the day 
without their top coats regret their indiscretion. 
The Regatta Committee, who were sailing on 
Commodore Morgan's flagship J/ay, deter- 
mined that the start should be made from the 
Scotland lightship, and, steaming thither, the 
anchor was let go. 

The four cup defenders meanwhile were be- 
ing towed down to the watery field of battle, 
and right valiant champions seemed they as 
they neared the scene of strife. The Pegrim, 
in whose success so many bold Boston subscrib- 
ers were interested, early became crippled b 
the carrying away of the jaws of the gaff, 
which, of course, put her out of the race, and 
back she went like a lame duck to the safer se- 
clusion of calmer waters. 

Meanwhile /udi/ee and Vigzlant had, to the 
surprise of all hands, housed their topmasts. 
The breeze was certainly brisk, but it seemed 
that the skippers were either going off at half- 
cock or were seriously troubled about the 
stanchness of spars and rigging, and under 
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lower sail only the two yachts mentioned jogged 
along toward the line. 

Meanwhile Captain Haff, who had been ac- 
customed to “cracking on” until all was blue 
on such able boats as Volunteer and Tztanza, 
set a good-sized working topsail, and right 
bravely the Herreshoff keel-boat stood up un- 
der its heeling influence, showing that the ad- 
dition of outside lead had much increased her 
stability. 

And now from the flagship fluttered the sig- 
nal announcing the course—S. by E. fif- 
teen nautical miles, dead in the biting teeth of 
the wind, and return. Soon after, the prepara- 
tory gun belched forth its flame and sound, the 
time being 11h. 35m. And then it was quite an 
interesting sight to see the rival skippers—Haff, 
of the Colonia ; Hansen, of the Vzgz/ant, and 
Barr, of the /wéz/ee—maneuvering for the 
point of vantage. It was like three great gen- 
erals marshaling their serried cohorts just be- 
fore the first gun that opens a battle. 

Now another mishap befalls Boston. The 
Jubilee, General Paine’s newfangled racing 
machine, with its ballast-fin and a centerboard 
below, in a little gust loses the jibpennant. 
Her agile sailors rig another like lightning, and 
the sail is housed up till the luff is taut as a 
bar of steel, and the sheet is flattened in till the 
big sail sets as flat as a board, and all damage 
is snugly repaired. It was great work! 

At 11h. 45m. the starting-gun was fired. The 
yachts all crossed the line on the starboard 
tack, their times being as follows: 


H. M. S 
ch nittckeae Senk akeeewer eink savebaess«« Ir 45 27 
SR cdaks ntascconebund BensGadtesuseseccdacns II 45 35 
[DOSED sCiuuucns Gapteborehose onsunabunsadenee 1x 46 46 


The Colonza immediately went about on 
the port tack and stood in toward the Jersey 
shore. Then still another accident happened 
to the Jwzéz/ee, and one that put her, also, out of 
the race forthe day. The sheave of one of her 
peak halyard blocks gave way to the strain, the 
block fell to the deck, and as the damage could 
not be repaired the Boston craft put up her 
helm and started for home, with all on board 
distressed and disappointed. 

Thus the battle was confined to the two 
Herreshoff craft, which hail from the Empire 
State. It was a capital contest from start to 
finish, but as Boston was out of it, it naturally 
fell flat. What everybody wanted to see was 
the fin-keels race in a fine sailing breeze, with 
just sufficient strength in the sea to test their 
gear. If they were not rigged strongly enough 
to withstand the weather that then prevailed 
they were certainly not fit craft to trust with 
the defense of the America’s Cup. A fifteen- 
ton cutter in racing trim could have threshed 
at it all day under lower canvas and never 
parted a ropeyarn. 

It was rather surprising to me that the Vzg- 
zlant continued to jog along without setting 
her topsail. Has there been in the rigging of 
these big boats too much sacrifice of strength 
to lightness? Because if so the Valkyrie will 
have a sure thing in a stiff breeze. These 
were topics of surpassing interest to yachtsmen 
on that first day of the trial races. 

The yachts stuck to it hammer and tongs. 
The Colszza did not chuck as much water 
about as her smooth-sided opponent, but then 
again she failed to point so high as the center- 















board. But the difference between them was 
quite slight. The V’7gz/ant, which had gone 
about soon after the second accident to the /zzdz- 
Jee, hugged the Co/onza close all the rest of the 
race. In this the two craft were honestly striv- 
ing to follow out the instructions of the Amer- 
ica’s Cup Committee, who had expressed their 
desire that the racers should keep as close to 
each other as possible, so that ‘‘ flukes’ might 
be avoided. Certainly in this thresh of fifteen 
miles to windward the committee had an excel- 
lent opportunity of judging the quality of the 
two boats in an honest sailing breeze, such as 
might be — on any day outside the Hook. 

On the offshore tack the two boats stood till 
12h, 45m. 1os., when the I’¢gz/an¢ went about, 
followed by the Colonia at 12h. 48m. 5s. Some 
of the sluggish steam-yachts gave over all 
attempts to keep up with the racers, so fast 
they were going through the water. At this 
point the Vzgi/ant had outfooted the Colonza 
so much that she was nearly a mile astern, but 
the wind lightened a trifle and the keel boat 
began to gain on the leader. At about th. 1om. 
the Vigzlan?t’s people woke up and discovered 
that the proper place for the topmast was on 
end, and not snuggling in innocuous desuetude 
against the mast. So it was determined to 
send it up where it belonged, and where, in 
the judgment of some capital racing men, for 
whose opinion I have the highest respect, it 
should have been all morning. 

At th. 22m. 30s. the Colonia tacked in the 
Vigilant’s wake on the eastward board, and at 
th. 23m. gos. the Vzgz/ant also came about, 
ard at th. 33m. the working topsail, which had 
been previously sent up in stops, was broken 
out, and it doubtless helped her considerably. 
Experts got out their chronometers and an- 
nounced that it had taken just 23m. for the 
Vigzlant’s men to send up the topmast and set 
the sail. 

The outer mark, which consisted of a raft 
with the burgee of the New York Yacht Club 
slatting from flagstaff, was now plainly in sight, 
and after making a few tacks, in which the 
relative positions of the two yachts remained 
about the same, it was rounded as follows : 


H. M. S. 
WEEN, cduvaverdseeksusasugieen, -<-eseweney 2 3 35 
COUR cosccccccecascsecccecetcceesetess seace 2 6 30 


In the thresh out the Vzgzlant beat the 
Colonia only 1m. 36s. This was by no means 
a great victory for the Tobin-bronze center- 
board craft, especially when it is recalled how 
the Volunteer defeated the 7hzst/e in wind- 
ward work on a somewhat similar day, so far as 
force of wind and weight of sea were concerned. 
I talked to several yacht skippers who were 
out sailing on that memorable 30th of Septem- 
ber, 1887, and they agreed with me that there 
was no more wind on September 7th On 
that occasion the Volunteer had the Thistle 
beaten 12m. in windward work alone over a 
twenty-mile course, all of which gave food for 
thought. 

Meanwhile, with spinnakers to port and bal- 
loon jibtopsails pulling magnificently, the racers 
homeward flew. The sails set admirably. It 
was generally expected that the Colonza could 
run dead before the wind faster than her rival, 
and there was not much surprise expressed that 
the l:eel craft slowly but steadily overhauled 
her centerboard sister. The wind remained of 
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the same strength as nearly as could be judged, 
although it shifted from S. by E. toS. S W.in 
the afternoon, so the sternmost boat was not 
judged to have gained any advantage by the 
breeze freshening during the homeward run. 

The finish was highly exciting, for as the 
Vigilant had to allow ber opponent 2os., and 
had started 1m. 19s. before her; the result was 
in grave doubt If the course had been afew 
miles longer, the Co/onia would most certainly 
have overhauled and passed the Vzgz/ant. The 
boats passed the Scotland lightship amid the 
blare and the screech of whistles, the clang of 
bells and the bang of guns. There was a big 
fleet of tugs, yachts, and craft of all kinds in 
fact, waiting to greet the racers. 

A few minutes later the Regatta Committee 
issued the following official summary of the 
race: 

Elapsed Corrected 


Start. Finish. Time. Time. 

H. M. S. H. M. S. H. M.S. H. M. S. 
COMOBIR cisicvicnasiss 11 46 46 3 20 4t 3 33 55 3 33 35 
Vigtiant.cccs se. eIl 45 27 3 19 08 333.42 3 33 41 


On the beat to the outer mark the Vzgz/ant 
took 2h. 18m. 8s., while the Colonza took 2h. 
19m. 44s., a gain of 1m. 36s. for the Vzgzlant. 
On the run in the Co/onza covered the fifteen 
knots in rh. 14m, 11s., while the Vzgz/ant¢ took 
th, 15m. 33s., a gain for the Co/onza of 1m. 22s. 
On elapsed time the Co/onza was beaten 14s., 
but under the double time allowance clause for 
anything over eighty-five feet on the load water 
line, which it was determined by the America’s 
Cup Committee to enforce, the Vzgz/ant was 
beaten by only 6s., corrected time. 

SECOND TRIAL RACE—SEPTEMBER 9. 

The second trial race was held on September 
oth, under far different meteorological con- 
ditions. It was a day for sky-scraping club 
topsails, for ‘‘ silken” spinnakers and all that 
glory of balloon muslin that makes a racing 
yacht so beautiful when arrayed in her flying 
kites. The lovely weather attracted a large tieet 
of pleasure craft and excursion boats, all well 
laden, and to the delight of those with squeamish 
stomachs there was scarcely a ripple on the 
glassy surface of the sea. The flagship May 
was anchored at her post with the America’s 
Cup Committee with keen eyes to behold the 
doings of the rivals, and the Regatta Committee 
to start them on their emulous journey. 

But pleasantest of all the picturesque prospect 
was the sight of the four contestants gliding 
witch-like over the waves, their low and shapely 
hulls surmounted by towering pinnacles of sail. 
One could not help admiring the symmetrical 
set of their well-cut sails, their smart and 
yachty appearance, and above all the alertness 
antl the agility of the crews that manned these 
wondrous fabrics of the scientific shipwright’s 
art. 

How smartly they trimmed the head sheets 
as the boats tacked hither and thither looking 
out for points of vantage and eagerly awaiting 
the signals to start them on their watery way 
to victory or defeat. 

From the triatic stay of Commodore Morgan’s 
flagship flew the signal flags denoting the 
courses of the day, for this was to be of the tri- 
angular variety, the first leg E. S. E. ten miles, 
the second leg S. W. by W. ten miles, and the 
third leg N. W. %N, also ten miles. S.S. E. 
blew the gentle breeze and strongly ebbed 





the rushing tide when the preparatory gun was 
fired from the queenly J/ay at 11h. 20m. 

Ten minutes later, asethe bang of the start- 
ing gun rang out, with small jibtopsails set 
in stops on the stays the four racers came along 
for the line. First to cross was the P7/g7rzm at 
11th. 30m. 39s., followed by the Co/onza aiming 


for the fin-keel’s weather quarter, at 11h. 30m. 
54s. /udbzlee was third at 11h. 31m. 51s., and 
last of all the bronze-bottomed V7g¢z/ant, des- 


tined to play a notable part in the day’s remark- 
able encounter. 

The Colonia was tackled at once by the P2/- 
grim, while Judbdlee singled out Vég7/ant for 
her prey. After a tack or two that had no im- 
portant results, the four settled down to busi- 
ness, standing to the southward and eastward 
and moving through the water less than five 
knots an hour. At noon the Jubilee and 
Vigilant were perhaps two hundred and 
fifty yards to windward of the Co/onza, with 
the Pelgrim astern but holding the most 
weatherly position. Then it was that the 
Colonia, which was going as fast as any of the 
others, began to display a most depk rable qual- 
ity of ‘‘ sagging off bodily to leeward,” as an 
old salt tersely put it. It became evident that 
light weather ‘sailing was by no means a point 
in which she was likely to excel, Then the wind 
lightened up and hauled more to the south- 
ward. Sailors were sent to the lee rails of all the 
racers to give them a trifle of a list so that their 
sails would better catch every whiff of the 
precious breeze, which at 12h, 30m. seemed to 
have formed an indomitable resolution to die 
out there and then. Owing to the shift of wind 
the yachts looked as though all, with the excep- 
tion of the Co/onza, might fetch the mark with- 
out another tack. 

For a few minutes all was dullness and stag- 
nation, it being thought the wind would peter 
out entirely and become the flattest of flat 
calms. On board the club steamer Jaurus 
libations were offered up to Neptune, ruler 
of the ocean blue, and to olus, the windy 
god, who, by all accounts, has shifted his 
quarters from the classic spot where Virgil 
placed him (and whose name, by-the-by, I have 
forgotten) to Chicago. And these deities re- 
sponded to their pious prayers. At any rate, 
after two bells and the usual celebration attach- 
ing thereto, the four yachts were pretty close to 
the first mark, which jolly Nils Olsen, whom 
all yachtsmen like, had moored some time 
before. 

And ‘ounding this float there was seen a 
good deal of smart ‘‘ yacht-jockeying,” as it is 
commonly called. Of course each skipper 
wanted to be first, and he intended to get 
there if his nautical zows would permit him. 
Vigilant got the best of the /zdz/ee, which, 
being on the starboard tack, had the right of 
way, and the bronze-bottomed clipper made the 
turn at th 8m. 26s. Pi/grzm also bothered the 

ubzlee and was next to round at th. 9m. gs. 

hen came poor /uéi/ee at 1h. 1om. 25s. The 
Colonia, which had not got over her bad habit 
of drifting to leeward, managed to fetch it, 
with the aid of a‘‘ fisherman’s luff,” at th. 
Iom. 50s. 


The admirers of General Paine, and there 
were many of them aboard every boat, were dis- 
gusted at the manner in which the Jubilee was 
worsted at the mark, and from a proud position 
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in the van was forced to take third place in the 
procession—for it was little more than that till 
the finish line was reached. It was a decidedly 
pretty and poetic spectacle all along, but owing 
to the lack of wind it could not be classed as 
ideal yacht racing. 

It may be interesting to note that it took the 
Vigilant th. 36m 28s., the Pilgrim th. 38m. 
30s , the Jwdz/ee th. 38m. 34S. and the Colonita 
th. 39m. 56s., to accomplish the ten nautical 
miles of the first leg. 

Now it was a close-hauled stretch to the 
second mark, remarkable for little else than that 
the Pz/grzm lost some time by the injudicious 
shifting of a small jibtopsail for a larger one 
and then shifting it back again. It was this 
that allowed the Fs aie to pass her to wind- 
ward and the Co/onza to gain on her a trifle. 
Without any more striking incident than this 
the second mark was approached. It.was still 
sailing on a smooth Summer sea, without wind 
enough to part a ropeyarn—delightful to look at 
from a woman’s point of view, while trifling 
with an ice, but without special interest to 
yachtsmen, who wanted to see a thresh to 
windward in a light breeze, to judge of the 
comparative methods of the competitors. But 
the shift of wind had prevented all that. 

The second mark was passed thus: Vzgzlant, 
2h. 13m. 238.; Jubilee, 2h. 15m. 48s.; Pelerzm, 
2h. 19m. 28s. and Colonia, 2h. 20m. 33s. These 
times show that in this close-hauled stretch 
from the first to the second mark it was made 
by the V¢gz/ant in th. 1m. 55s., by the = 
in th. 5m. 23s., by the Pz/grzm in 1h. 1om. 
19s., and by the Co/onZza in th. gm. 43s. 

After passing this second mark the bows of 
the boats were pointed homeward. The wind 
was dead aft, and all the boats except Colonza 
set spinnakers to port. /Pzlgrzm performed 
this evolution in 2o0s., Vigilant in 25s., and 
Jubilee in 1m. Colonia was so slow about it 
that nobody cared to time her. And so, with 
spinnakers and balloon jibtopsails eagerly ex- 
tended to catch every breath, the four hand- 
some craft glided over the placid sea to the 
goal, where a pandemonium of guns, whistles 
and bells awaited them. The Vzgz/ant got in 
first, having accomplished the distance between 
the second mark and the finish in 1h. 23m. o8s.; 
Jubilee was second, having performed a similar 
feat in rth. 25m. 43s. Pilevin was third, her 
time on the leg being #4 25m. 27s., and Colonia 
was last, having taken 1h. 27m. 30s. in her trip. 

The followi ing table gives the official result of 
the battle : 

lapsed Corrected 





Start. Finish. Time. Yme. 

Name. H. M. S. H. M.S. H. M. S. H. M. S. 
Vigilant II 32 00 3 36 31 4 04 31 4 04 31 
ba a . + It 31 51 3 47 31 4 09 40 4 09 03 
ilgrim II 3039 63-4455 41416 4 12 03 
Colonia.......... 11 30 54 3 48 03 417 19 416 55 


Which means that the Vzgz/ant, on corrected 
time, beat the Co/onza 12m. 24s., beat the /udbz- 
lee 4m. 32s., and beat the Pz/grim 8m. gs. 

The Jubile é beat the Pzlgrzm 3m. 37s., and 
beat the Colonza 7m. 52s., while the Pelgrim 
beat the Colonza 4m. I5s. 

The Vzgzlant is the largest of the four, and 
allowed the Colonza 14s., the J/ubzlee 37s., and 
the Pzlgrim 1m. 36s., over a thirty-mile course. 

THIRD TRIAL RACE—SEPTEMBER II. 

The third race of the series was in marked 

contrast to the second. High winds and rough 












water were the features of the day, and the 
Boston boats never had a more glorious op- 
portunity to vindicate the claim of their ad- 
mirers that what they wanted was half a gale 
of wind to show the great things of which they 
were capable. The Herreshoff boats demon- 
strated that they, too, were not averse to a 
little hard weather. 

Off Scotland lightship the strong east wind 
piped high and the clumsy bows of that stanch 
but ugly craft rose and fell to old ocean’s heave. 
She rolled and she wallowed in the tumbling 
sea, and so as a matter of fact did all the 
flotilla that had ventured out tosee the fun. It 
was no morning for flying kites or balloons to 
set off the eauty of the racers’ hulls. It was, 
on the contrary, a morning that called for stout 
running and standing gear, and iron work that 
would not shamefully give way. For the 
vicious gusts had considerable strength in them 
at times, and the strains on the rigging and 
sails of a modern racing yacht are tremendous. 

The flagship J7ay was at her post punctually 
as usual, and aloft flew the signal flags that in- 
dicated that the course would be East fifteen 
miles dead to windward and return. ‘The force 
of the wind was nearly thirty miles an hour, 
when at 11h. 30m.the preparatory gun was fired. 
This was followed at 11h. 4om. by the signal to 
start, and then if the yachts were not over the 
line in two minutes the handicap would begin. 

About two minutes before the starting gun 
the Judbzlee, with her usual lack of luck, had 
some misfortune happen to the jaws of her 
gaff which caused it to spring forward of the 
mast. Of course this took time to repair, even 
temporarily, but it was patched up as quickly 
as possible; but even then she was saddled 
with a handicap of 7m 6s. Meanwhile the 
other Boston craft had stood so far over to the 
southward that she reached the line eventually 
with a handicap of 6m. 6s., much to the disgust, 
rage, annoyance and disappointment of the 
gallant yachtsmen from the Hub, who meta- 
phorically tore their hair and actually uttered 
picturesque imprecations. 

The Vzgz/ant crossed the line first at 11h 4om. 
17s., and luffing sharp upin the eye of the wind 
for an instant, flattened in her sheets well and 
then pulled away. Colonza followed at 11h. 40m. 
33s., pointing for the Vigi/an?¢’s weather quarter 
in a laudable effort to overtake and blanket her. 
Next came Pilgrim at 11h. 48m. 6s. and _/udzlee 
at 11h. 49m. 6s. All were on the starboard tack 
plunging what they are pleased to call their 
bows into the lumpy green seas, drenching 
their decks with hissing spray and heeling over 
at a considerable angle. As /zdilee crossed it 
was seen that it was the port jaw of the gaff 
that had come to grief, and that men were aloft 
trying to lash it. It was indeed plucky of 
General Paine to attempt to race under such 
untoward circumstances, but then the General 
has many a time proved what atrue sportsman 
he is Suffice it to say that few men would 
have taken a partially disabled racing yacht 
over the course on such a day and in such 
weather. 

The windward thresh went on. Vigzlant 
outpointed the Co/onza, which was first to come 
about at 11h.45m.. followed by the centerboard 
craft. It was evident that the two New York 


champions were determined to stick to each 
The two Boston boats stood over to the 


other. 
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Jersey shore after crossing the line, and in 
spite of their handicaps were making a good 
showing. Meanwhile Co/onza, although moving 
very fast through the water and pointing high, 
could not hold her ground, and fell off bodily to 
leeward, Thus, when Sandy Hook lightship 
was passed, V7gz/ant was quité a quarter of a 
mile to the southward or windward of it, while 
Colonia was about the same distance to the 
northward or leeward of it. 

Every tack the /wéz/ee made she of course 
had trouble with her gaff. The mainsail set 
shockingly all day, and that the boat accom- 
plished what she did was quite in the nature of 
a nautical surprise The P2/grzm’s mainsail, 
too, looked rather ‘t baggy,” and her perform- 
ance was not at all satisfactory to Boston. 

There was nothing worthy of especial notice 
on the further beat out to the mark, except that 
the /wzdilee’s jib halyard block split in some 
peculiar and unexpected manner, and the sail 
came down by the run. Soon after this trouble 
had been repaired the block of the forestaysail 
halyards came to grief, and of course this also 
took time to rectify. Verily it looked as though 
General Paine’s cup of misfortune had been filled 
right up to the brim and was overflowing. 

The Vzgzlant rounded the outer mark at 
2h, 11m. 50s , eacing her sheet broad off to star- 
board. Men scampered aloft and worked zeal- 
ously to send up the topmast The Colonia had 
hers already on end when she rounded at 2h. 
19m. 8s. The /udz/ece’s time was 2h. 25m. 4Is., 
and the Pilgrim's 2h 39m. 50s. 

The Vigilant was smartest in piling on the 
light canvas. Her big spinnaker was broken 
out to port at 2h. 16m. 5s., and bellying out to 
the breeze was doing excellent service. Co/onza’s 
spinnaker came next at 2h, 24m. 10s , /udzlee’s 
followed at 2h. 35m. 30s., and P2/grim’s was 
last, at 2h. 52m. 

Vigilant’s balloon jib topsail was set at 2h. 
24m., and at 2h 28m. a small club topsail was 
adding its quota of impulse to the hull. Co/o- 
nia’s balloon jib topsail was set at 2h. 34m., and 
four minutes later her small club topsail was 
spread to the breeze. It was 3 o’clock before 
the Pilgrim had all her flying kites aloft. She 
and the /wzézlee carried working topsails only, 
fearing for the immense strain on the topmast. 

All these figures are worthy of record, inas- 
much as they show the smartness with which 
the sailors on the respective boats handled light 
sails under rather trying circumstances. A 
spinnaker boom is no joke to handle in a strong 
breeze and tumbling sea. 

And now that we have got the boats fairly 
before the wind with their bowsprits pointing 
for the Scotland lightship, let us take pencil and 
paper and doa little figuring. It had taken the 
Vigzlant 2h. 31m. 33s. to beat fifteen miles, the 
Jubilee 2h. 36m. 35s., the Colonza 2h. 38m. 35s., 
and the Pzlgrim 2h. 51m. 44s. hese figures 
are all based on the actual time of the yachts 
from the starting line to the outer mark, with 
no reference to the handicap of the Boston 
boats. The Herreshoff boats were very evenly 
matched on the run in, Colonia +.ot crawling 
up on the Vzgi/ant as had been expected by 
adherents of the keel type. 

Amid an awful din of whistles from the ad- 
miring fleet that had gathered to leeward of 
the Scotland lightship, the Vzgi/ant¢ crossed the 
finishing line at 3h. 46m. 43s. Co/onza came next 
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at 3h. 53m. 56s. /izd//ee’s time was 4h. 4m. 28s. 
and Pilgrim wasiast at gh. 19m. 41s. On the run 
home from the outer mark Colonia gained 5s., 
only, on the Vzgz/ant, and she beat the Jubilee 
3m. 59s , and the Pe/grim 5m. 3s. ‘This last- 
named boat come in looking thoroughly de- 
moralized. The official summary follows: 
Elapsed Cor rected 
Time. vme. 
H. M. H. M. S. 
4 06 4 06 26 
4 13 4 13 09 
404 28 415 + 4 14 45 
419 4% 431 4 29 59 
FROM THE HANDICAP TIME. 

Elapsed Corrected 
Time. Time. 
H. M. S, H.M.S. 
: 22 28 4 21 51 

37 41 4 36.05 

Over the entire course the V7, cates beat the 
Colonia 6m. 438., the Judbdlee 8m. 1gs., and the 
Pilgrim 23M. 335. 

As soon as the America’s Cup Committee, 
consisting of James D. Smith, Latham A. Fish, 
A. Cass Canfield, Philip Schuyler and J. Fred 
Tams, had held a short conference on the flag- 
ship May. a steam launch was lowered and 
despatched to the Vigzlan¢ with the welcome 
message that. she had been chosen to defend 
the America’s Cup. And then came three great 
cheers from the brazen-throated crew of the 
bronze-bottomed boat, who had handled her so 
creditably and piloted her bravely to a well- 
deserved victory. And then the four compet- 
itors went to their anchorage at Bay Ridge, the 
two fin-keels to scurry off to Boston at the ear- 
liest possible moment, the l’zgz/ant to go next 
day to her old anchorage at New Rochelle, and 
the Colonia to await the instructions of Mr. 
Archibald Rogers. 

The frequent breakdowns on these four cup 
defenders, as well as on Valkyrie, Britannia, 
Calluna and Satanzta, suggested that the short 
time intervening between the last of the trial 
races on September 1ith and the first of 
the actual battles for the all important cup, 
should be utilized in a thorough “‘ tuning up” 
of the Vzgz/ant in all kinds of weather, so that 
she may be as fit as a fiddle to do battle against 
her foe. My readers may rely that no effort will 
be spared in this respect, and that this beautiful 
product of a New England shipyard will meet 
her antagonist from Old England in thorough 
racing trim. 


Start. 
. M. 


Finish. 
a. M.S. 
3 46 43 
3 53 00 


Ss. 
17 
33 
06 


06 


Name. 
Vigilant 
Colonia 
Jubilee 
Pilgrim 


26 
3 


35 


Start. 

Name. H. M.S 
Jubilee..... puuea sen em ey II 42 00 
Pilgrim II 42 00 


THE MISSION OF THE NAVAHOE, 


The pluck and determination Mr Carroll has 
shown in his sturdy fight against adverse cir- 
cumstances and the vilest of luck must ¢: »mpel 
our admiration. It will be remembered that he 
has had to contend against the best English 
talent, professional and amateur, and that in 
this fight he has been single handed, with no 
skillful adviser to help him out on knotty points. 
Thus the Navahoe’s mission, although not 
crowned with all the successes that our yachts- 
men fervently hoped for, has nevertheless been 
highly creditable to American enterprise, and 
is recognized as such in England. 

The first race for the Roy al Victoria Yacht 
Club gold cup was sailed on September 6th. 
The Prince of Wales’ Arztannia, as my readers 
are aware, had been chosen to defend this in- 
ternational challenge trophy against the Vava- 
hoe’s aggressive attack. The course was off the 


Isle of Wight, from the Warner round the 
Owers, thence round a mark boat off Dunnose 
and outside the Princessa Ledge buoys, round 
the Nab, and finish off the Warner, the distance 
being about fifty miles. The wind was light 
from the southeast. At the Dunnose mark the 
times were: Arztannia, 3h. 39m. 15s., Nava- 
hoe, 3h. 55m. 25s.; at the Nab, ABrztannza, 4h. 
31m. 7s., Navahoe, 4h. 46m. 17s.; and at the 
finish, Brztannza, 4h. 49m. 21s.,and Navahoe, 
sh. 5m. 51s., the start having been made at 11 
A. M. 

The second race was sailed on September 7th. 
The course was to have been twenty miles to 
leeward and return, but owing to a shift of 
wind it was a reach both ways. The race was 
very close over the first half of the course, the 
Britannia being only forty seconds behind Va- 
vahoe at the turn. Then it began to breeze up, 
topmasts were housed, and mainsails were 
single reefed. There was quite alump of asea, 
and the Navahoe carried away her peak hal- 
yards and some of her head gear, finishing un- 
der mainsail and staysail only ‘The times were: 
Britannia, 4h. 50m. 178s.; Navasioe, 5h. 24m, 


47s. 

The third race was started on September 8th, 
in a strong wind, both the yachts being reefed. 
Navahoe crossed the line before the gun and 
was recalled. On her way back a squall struck 
her and she split her mainsail. The Prince of 
Wales, who is a thorough sportsman, declined 
to sail over the course, and the race was post- 
poned until September 11th, when there was a 
reefing breeze from S. E. ‘The course was 
from off Ryde round the Nab lightship, the 
Spit buoy off Southsea, and a mark off Old 
Castle Point, two rounds, sixty nautical miles. 
The Britannia led all over the course. The 
times at the finish were: Lrztannza, 4h. 29m. 
178.; Wavahoe, 4h. 44m, 25s., the start having 
been made atir1:o5a.M. As the 2rztannia won 
all three races the Royal Victoria Yacht Club 
kept the cup. 

Mr. Carroll’s chief object in taking his yacht 
to England was to bring back the Cape May 
and Brenton’s Reef Challenge Cups, which the 
Genesta won from the schooner Dauntless. 
He of course would have been much gratified 
if he could have got away with the gold cup, 
but as his boat is of very little account at wind- 
ward work when compared with the Brztunuza 
or Valkyrie, it was not to be. Even at this 
time it is by no means certain that she has been 
materially benefited, so far as her weatherly 
qualities are concerned, by the addition of seven 
tons of outside lead and the shortening of her 
spars to which she was subjected in August. 

But good fortune attended the Navakhoe in 
her race for the Brenton’s Reef Cup, which was 
started on September 12th, the course being 
from the Needles to and round the Break- 
water at Cherbourg, and back, a distance of 
120 nautical miles. 

The wind was due Eastand blowing quite stiff. 
The &rztannia and Navahoe were both 
reefed. The start was at 11:15 A M., and the 
two yachts darted across the line like two 
racing torpedo boats. The Arztannza led fora 
while, but Vavahoe, on this occasion sailed with 
consummate skill, passed her. The heavy chan- 
nel sea, which is peculiarly trying when the 
wind blows hard from the eastward, gave the 
two boats a good deal of punishment, so far as 
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water on deck was concerned but no big green 
seas were shipped and not a ropeyarn was car- 
ried away on either yacht. 

It was noticed that the Mavahoe stood up 
better than she ever did before, and in the 
heavy beam sea behaved quite well, jogging 
along as easy as an old shoe, as sailors say. A 
beam wind seemed to suit her exactly, and the 
Britannia, built for heavy weather, could not 
overhaul her It was undoubtedly one of the 
most remarkable races on record. While beating 
round Cherbourg Breakwater, the Arztanniza 
demonstrated how good she was with sheets 
trimmed flat by beating the Vavahoe badly and 
maintaining her lead until the finish. There 
were, however, only a few boat’s lengths be- 
tween the two yachts all over the course of 120 
miles, thus making the race historic. The 
Britannia crossed the line first by a few 
seconds and was awarded the prize. Mr. Carroll 
protested on the ground that the stake-boat had 
been moved He also made other sound objec- 
tions, which were sustained by the Regatta 
Committee. The decision was reversed and he 
got the cup, a determination that was received 
with applause in both countries, 

The Arztannia and Navahoe started for the 
Cape May Cup on Friday, the 15th of September, 
at 12:45 p.M. The contest was over the same 
course as that for the Brenton’s Reef Cup, 7 e., 
from the Needles, Isle of Wight, to Cherbourg 
on the French coast and return, but the condi- 
tions differed. There were light airs until the 
French coast was reached, and only a breeze 
back. The finish was as follows: Arztannza, 
12h. 57m. 198 ; Mavahoe, 1h 33m 32s. The 
Britannia, therefore, won by 36m. 23s. 

A. J. KENEALY. 


CANOEING. 


Ir has been the custom for the officers of the 
American Canoe Association each year at the 
meets to provide some new comfort or luxury 
for the members, and the Canadians who man- 
aged the camp this year at Brophy’s Point on 
an island of the St. Lawrence near Kingston, 
Ontario, were not behind their predecessors. 
Last year at Willsborough a piano was smug- 
gled into camp by the Bullwaggers—but it was 
kept in the background and only the favored 
few knew of its presence. This year there 
were several pianos. But the unique feature 
was a telegraph office. Nothing like this has 
ever been attempted before. The Trophy race 
was sailed in the morning and the New York 
afternoon papers contained a full account of it. 
Next year we may look with confidence for an 
electric light plant and a district messenger ser- 
vice. Each tent will have an electric button, 
and meals and beverages will be served at all 
hours. Bokhara rugs may be called for to 
spread over tent floors ; water will be drawn at 
pleasure from taps in every tent, and eventually 
men will be hired to paddle the lordly canoe- 
men about the river. 

The annual A.C. A dues amount to one 
dollar for each member, only a part of which is 
available for the expenses of the meet. The 
camp assessment is one dollar foreach member 
attending the meet, and the time-honored cus- 
tom has been to provide three meals a day for 
the hearty eaters at the modest sum of one dol- 
lar. Each man pays for his own camp floor, of 
course, and aakia for his canoe. It seems tome 


rather too much to expect of the officers that 
they shall provide all the comforts and luxuries 
of a first-class watering place for the sums men- 
tioned, Has not the time arrived when it will 
be safe and popular for a return to more primi- 
tive methods and surroundings? Nearly half 
the money available each year is,spent in pre- 
paring the new camp site for a two weeks’ oc- 
cupation. Experience and association economy 
both point to the conclusion that a permanent 
camp would be popular, less costly, more com- 
fortable, and in every way more convenient 
than the wandering meets now in vogue, and 
the St. Lawrence is the place for it. The ex- 
act location, Grindstone, Stave Island, Brophy’s 
Point, or some equally convenient place, may 
well be left for the new board of officers to de- 
cide. The racing men will not object ; a per- 
manent course would suit them perfectly. 

The camp of 1893 was a comparatively quiet 
one—not that former camps have been noisy— 
but there was less in the way of popular enter- 
tainment than usual. The tie evening camp- 
fires were the great feature, as of old. There 
was no circus as in ’89; there were no English 
racers as in ’86 and '88; there was no ‘“‘ As You 
Like It,” or storming of forts as in ’92, nor any 
sea-serpent like the Rogers and Seavey pro- 
duction of ’91; and the practical jokers were 
conspicuous by their absence. ‘The fact is, 
Stanton was not there to conduct a mock trial ; 
Seavey’s annual show was not given because 
there was no Seavey; the picturesque Jabber 
did not supply a bit.of color by day nor a comic 
song or witty story by night, as he is in Califor- 
nia; Oliver, Gibson, Burchard, Stoddard, 
Jones, Wackerhagen, Nickerson, Shedd, Ward- 
well, MacKendrick and many others were sadly 
missed ; yet it was a successful meet from 
every point of view, and great credit is due to 
Colonel Cotton,Secretary Burns, the transporta- 
tion, regatta and camp site committees, Their 
work was well done, and it was no easy work 
either. The camp site was one of the prettiest 
the A.C. A. has ever occupied, and the weath- 
er was above the average for the two weeks. 

The sailing trophy race has come to be the 
most important event of the meet, attracting 
more interest than any other, and itis more 
hotly contested. This race is, therefore, a fair 
test of the year’s racing. The contestants are 
selected from the leaders in the unlimited race, 
and fifteen are entitled to sail. Until last year 
the full quota always sailed, and it was con- 
sidered something of an honor tu even win a 
place among the favored fifteen. Last year 
there were less than fifteen entries in the un- 
limited, and consequently less in the troph 
race. This year six finished in the unlimited, 
seven started in the trophy race and only four 
finished. Paul Butler won it for the second 
time. Last year he beat Oxholm about fifteen 
seconds, and this year he led Gray a little over 
a minute at the end of the nine miles. It was 
a great race, sailed in a heavy wind on rough 
water, and capsizes were of frequent occurrence. 
Butler sailed the Wasf, a canoe that has sailed 
for the trophy certainly five times Gray sailed 
canoe V, in which he contested last year. The 
other boats in the race were none of them new 
ones except Archibald’s 1/ad. A trophy win- 
ner in these days must carry a large rig, one 
hundred and fifty square feet or over, have a 
long, sliding seat, be sailed to perfection, and— 
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most important of all—it must be so constructed 
(with a self-bailing cockpit) that no water can 
get into the hold no matter what happens. 
Under such circumstances the skipper can take 
every chance that offers, can afford to upset 
several times, and can lug sail during the 
squalls, when stopping to reef would cause a 
fatal delay. 

There is no rule which provides that the sail- 
ing course shall be a half-mile-sided triangle, 
yet such a course is laid out year after year so 
that the spectators can follow the race, in spite 
of the fact that it has been shown many times 
to be a very unfair course to all except the lead- 
er. The man who gets a good start has a 
tremerdous advantage. The larger the flect 
the poorer is such acourse. It is bad enough 
for eventwocanoes. Last year Oxholm caught 
Butler several times but could not pass him. 
Butler said himself this year that if Gray had 
once got by him there would be no hope of his 
passing Gray again, A triangle having mile 
sides is none too small for a fair test of beats 
and men, as has several times been pointed out 
in these pages. 

Archibald of Montreal, in J7ad, won the un- 
limited handsomely, with Butler second and 
Gray third, in a strong and puffy wind and 
heavy sea. There were nine starters, three 
came to grief and six finished. The work of 
Archibald is specially interesting as he is the 
leading Canadian canoe sailer since Ford Jones 
retired, and it is hoped that he will challenge 
for the N. Y. C. C. International Challenge Cup 
next year. Hewon the record sailing race and 
the record paddling race, but his fourth place 
in the combined race gave Douglas enough 


points to make a tie in points for the record 


first prize. Archibald holds the Northern 
Division (Orillia) Cup, the race having been 
sailed at the meet before the A. C. A. races 
were called. His loss of the combined race 
was primarily due to the use of a standing sail 
which he had to lift bodily out of the boat and 
re-step every mile. 

The paddling trophy race went begging, so 
tospeak. Not one of the famous paddlers of 
former years entered; and a race which has 
many times been supremely exciting and closely 
contested created little or no interest this year. 
There were five starters. R.d’Arcy Scott won, 
with A. H. O’Brien a close second. 

The other events were the usual ones and 
created no special interest, the paddling races 
especially having very few entries 

Irving V. Dorland was elected commodore, 
and Geo. P. Douglas, secretary-treasurer, both 
of the Atlantic Division. 

The A. C. A. meet practically winds up the 
canoe racing season. A glance back over the 
regattas of 1893 is not exhilarating. There 
were no new boats of any importance brought 
out. Nothing new in the way of rig or sails 
developed ; and the old boats a rigs did 
little better than they have done in former 
years. There was a very marked decline in 
the interest taken in racing, and fewer canoes 
contested than for many years. Does this mean 
a general decline in canoe racing, or is it only a 
temporary set back? The latter, I feel confi- 
dent. Canoe sailing is too fine a sport to be 
abandoned, and there are signs already that 
another year will see a marked advance 
made. C. BowyER Vaux. 


ROWING. 


With the beginning of a new coilege yc 
the responsibilities of their positions must come 
home to the new officers of the various boat 
clubs. It seems, perhaps, too much like harp- 
ing on an old, worn string for me to urge upon 
them the wisdom of settling the policy to be 
followed at the earliest possible day ; of perfect- 
ing their organizations, and of getting all merely 
executive machinery into smooth working order 
before attempting the selection of candidates 
for next year’s crews. The college papers 
would carry their share of the burden if the 
would impress upon their readers the unpatri- 
otic attitude many of them held last Spring by 
neglecting to subscribe to their crews’ expenses. 
There was remarkable unanimity in the com- 
plaints of the various college periodicals during 
the Spring of ’93 about the difficulty of raising 
the needed revenue. All classes of our people 
will, during the coming year, feel the effects of 
the recent financial panic, but surely no under- 
graduate will think it a hardship to deny him- 
self some little luxury, if necessary, in order 
that he may be able to subscribe his full quota. 
And what about an international race for next 
Summer? Everyone will agree with the propo- 
sition that, in order to bring one about, an early 
start toward arranging it must be made. We 
must not feel discouraged over last Spring’s 
failure in this line. 

The London /7e/d has lately published letters 
from old oarsmen regretting the decline of ere 
rowing, as exhibited at Henley this year. Rad- 
ley and Eton schools bore off the palm for good 
rowing, in the opinion of one writer, who won- 
dered how long it would be before the good 
style they showed would degenerate into the 
hit-or-miss style of college rowing of the day. 
Undoubtedly the short races at the different 
regattas do tend to cultivate a ‘‘ bucketing” 
style, far different from the long, steady swing 
of four-mile rowing. But it is hard to believe 
that the general style of rowing in England has 
fallen quite so low as these critics would have 
us believe. Another writer in the Fze/d, a 
witness of the Harvard-Yale race, finds much to 
praise in the straight backs of our oarsmen, but 
criticises the shortness of the stroke and the 
lack of real swing. It has always been my 
opinion, frequently expressed in this column, 
that our men have not yet learned how to 
swing, or how to take a really long stroke in 
the water. I have never yet seen the water 
caught far enough forward of the rowlock, and 
both Harvard and Yale this year seemed to me 
to row the first quarter of the stroke in the air, 
not really gripping the water until the blades 
were almost at a right angle with the boat. 
Yale had much the longer stroke of the two, but 
not long enough. I believe, too, that the day 
will come when the hands will be rowed home, 
and the finish be strong and clean. There has 
been so much theorizing about this or that style, 
and so much highly scientific, yet utterly non- 
sensical talk about the dynamics and statics of 
the stroke, that merely practical points have 
been lost sight of. But every year brings us 
nearer good watermanship and a settled style 
of rowing and after this year’s exhibition of 
game rowing we may all feel confident that the 
year 1893-4 will witness a great stride forward 
in general improvement. CuaAsE MELLEN. 





CYCLING. 


THE past month has been 
one of great feverishness 
among the trade. The 
cycle manufacturers have 
had a shaking up. 

A wave is crossing the 
country requiring that riders carry lights 
at night and bells at all times ; and while there 
is a decided tendency in certain sections to re- 
sent this, Iam thoroughly in favor of its en- 
forcement. There is no reason why the bicy- 
cler should not be willing to equip himself with 
attachments which will serve to prevent ac- 
cidents. The cost of bells and lamps isso com- 
paratively small that the expense to the rider 
can hardly be taken into consideration. The 
particular objection seems to be the bother of 
the thing, and the indisposition of riders now-a- 
days to carry an ounce on their bicycle more 
than is necessary for its actual running. Be 
this as it may, it is a wise provision compelling 
riders to carry lamps and bells, and I hope to 
see it prevail. 

I have mentioned in former notes that a very 
lively time might be expected at Buffalo this 
month between President Charles L. Burdett 
and Mr. David Post, both of Hartford, Conn., 
the time and occasion being that of the special 
meeting of the National Assembly to ‘‘ inves- 


tigate ’ certain acts of the Executive Committee 


of the L. A. W. Now, the cause for the meet- 
ing is presumably perfectly proper and the ac- 
tion business-like, but I must protest that when 
a discussion of this kind deteriorates into a per- 
sonal bitter fight between the principals it is 
about time to call fora halt. It is well known 
to all wheelmen that the Hartford Wheel Club 
give annually a big tournament. In fact, one 
of the most important of the entire season, and 
it has been the practice of the club in years 
past to issue invitations to the officers of the 
National Association. The president of the 
L. A. W. is always honored with an invitation, 
but this year the incumbent, Col. Charles L. 
Burdett, has been intentionally snubbed by the 
men who run the Hartford Wheel Club, and who 
are prominent in their antagonism to Colonel 
Burdett in the coming ‘‘ investigation.” If this 
petty action on the part of the Hartford Club 
does not act as a boomerang on the promoters 
of this most remarkable slight, then I am no 
good asa guesser. Such things as this verge 
disagreeably on the realms of persecution. -It 
should always be remembered that the office is 
entitled to respect, and that personal grievance 
and petty spite should be relegated to a back 
seat in consideration of what is due Col. Charles 
L. Burdett, president of the L. A. W. Tam 
honest in the belief that the time is not far 
distant when the entire organization of the 
League will have to be re-arranged. Made 
originally to meet the demands of a small or- 
ganization, that organization has long since 
outgrown the present constitution and by-laws. 
The League, in connection with the present 
constitution and by-laws, presents very much 


the incongruous appearance one would expect to 
see in astrapping nineteen-year-old lad arrayed 
in swaddling clothes and a frilled night-cap. 
In the days when the League numbered four 
thousand to five thousand members the work of 
running same was child’s play, and the consti- 
tution and by-laws as they now,are (and they 
were then practically the same), were ample. 
But now, witha membership of nigh unto forty 
thousand, it is no longer child’s play, but hard, 
solid business, and should be run on hard, solid 
business principles. In the first place, it is now 
too much to ask any able business men to take 
upon themselves, without remuneration, the 
tremendous responsibility of running the affairs 
of the L. A. W. This is now done by three 
gentlemen who constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee, and their duties are becoming more 
onerous and exacting every day. My idea in 
the rough would be for the L. A. W. to pay a 
responsible man to take entire charge of the 
details of the business, subject to the approval 
and directions of the Executive Committee, it 
being my idea that the policy of the L. A. W. 
be shaped by the Executive Committee, but 
that they should be relieved from all petty de- 
tails and harassing minutie. There are hun- 
dreds of questions which could be arranged and 
decided by an able man in quick time, which 
now have to go the rounds of the Executive 
Committee, and thus delay and annoyance are 
the results. 

I am thoroughly convinced that the L. A.W. 
will have to face this question at no very 
distant date. It stands to reason that good 
men cannot continue to give their time gratu- 
itously where such vast interests are at stake. 
It may be found advisable to make one of the 
vice-presidents a salaried man. In this way 
he would be a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and more closely in touch with the Gov- 
erning Committee. 

A sensation has been sprung on the cycling 
world by W. J. Morgan, familiarly known as 
‘*Senator ”” Morgan, who sues Chairman Ray- 
mond of the Racing Board, and Mr. F. P. Prial 
of the Wheel, for $10,000 each. He sues Mr 
Raymond for writing a claimed libel, and Mr. 
Prial for printing same in his paper. If the 
matter ever comes to trial we can look out for 
some spicy testimony. 

Another bit of interesting gossip comes from 
Milwaukee, from which place we learn that 
Mr. Walter G. Sanger has been ‘‘ retired ” from 
the club in that city of which he was a member. 
The cause of the break was the same as that 
which brought about the break between W. W. 
Windle and the Bay State Club of Worcester— 
z. é., the refusal to compete in the club events 
when requested. Mr. Sanger transfers his al- 
legiance to the Springfield (Mass.) Club. This 
new acquisition gives the Springfield Club a 
pretty strong team, the three principal ones 
being Windle, Sanger, and Tyler. 

This habit of scooping the fast men, irre- 
spective of the fact that the residence of the 
men and the locale of the clubs are in entirely 
separate or distant cities, opens up the question 
of fairness and equity. So far as Windle is 
concerned, his home is near enough to Spring- 
field to come within the bounds of reason ; but 
when it comes to the question of Syracuse, 
N. Y., having a .Minneapolis, Minn., man on 
its team, and a Springfield, Mass., club having 
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a Milwaukee, Wis., rider entered as represent- 
ing the Massachusetts city, it becomes a mat- 
ter of doubt as to its advisability. ‘Lhe cases I 
cite are a pocket edition,so to speak, of Mr. 
Sturmey’s claim to Sanger as a representative 
of England. Both are far-fetched, the only 
difference being, one is a little farther than the 
other. Technically Mr. Sanger may represent 
the East in racing events, but really he repre- 
sents the West. This custom tends to destroy 
the interest which always attaches to competi- 
tions between men from different sections of 
the country, and it most certainly tends to mix 
things up very much. £7go,I do not like to 
see this practice grow. 

I wish the Racing Board would take under 
serious consideration the suggestion which has 
been made in some of the cycling papers that 
colors, in addition to numbers, be used by the 
racing men. Combinations of colors for cap, 
shirt, trunks, and sashes could be made out by 
the Racing Board, and racing men compelled 
to ride in the combination allotted to them, 
which allotment should be made in the order 
in which names were sent in to the Racing 
Board. This scheme would have several ad- 
vantages: it would give each rider an indivic- 
uality which he now sadly lacks; it would aid 
the race officials to follow the rider round the 
track, and it certainly would add greatly to the 
attractiveness of a race meet from a spectac- 
ular point of view. Half the attractiveness of 
running races is due to the fact that the jockeys 

re all clad in brilliant-hued jackets and caps. 
Numbers could also be used, but I am thor- 
oughly in sympathy with the idea of using 
colors to distinguish the riders, and I hope the 
matter will not be dropped at the suggestion 
stage. If there is anything impractical in the 
idea I would like to know it. As to the objec- 
tion of expense, that is nothing, for with the 
expenditure of less than a dollar in those 
ready-made dyes a man could produce any 
combination of colors he chose. 

I am sorry to see the New York Division 
falling into third place in membership. It used 
to be nip and tuck between New York and 
Massachusetts for first place, but now the Bay 
State has a long lead over any other division, 
and Pennsylvania has taken second place from 
our division. The League seems to be gaining 
strength in the East, and is barely holding its 
own in the Middle and Western States. Why is 
this, | wonder? Can it be that the recruiting 
methods of Massachusetts are better than those 
of other sections? There is a tremendous field 
in the West, which ought to produce big mem- 
bership, but somehow the results are far from 
satisfactory. 

Put a pin in the following prophecy : I pre- 
dict that in the year 1894, Chairman Raymond’s 
pet idea of two Classes in the League will be an 
accomplished fact. Mr. Raymond, at the meet- 
ing in Philadelphia last F ebruary, presented his 
scheme of Class B, a class which ‘could have its 
expense paid by amy one, and one which could 
dispose of its prize openly and above board. 
The L. A. W. was not ready to accept this ad- 
vanced idea, and so after feeling the pulse of 


the members of the Assembly, Mr. Raymond 
wisely withdrew his proposition, though there 
is no doubt if he had insisted on its adoption 
his personal populari-y would have carried it 
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through. He preferred, however, that time 
should bring conviction, and if the signs go for 
anything, then I read that at the ‘94 meeting of 
the National Assembly, Class B will be born, 
and the L. A. W will be honest with itself and 
acknowledge openly what it has been obliged 
to wink at during the past year or lose a good 
many riders, It has taken some time for me 
to arrive at the conviction that the L. A. W. 
would have to acknowledge the existence of 
anything other than the purest of amateurs. 

‘There seems to be a disposition on the part of 
race managers not to accept the time taken by 
Elliott’s chronograph. ‘They are perfectly wiil- 
ing to have Mr. Elliott display his invention at 
the race meets but they still report timein fifths 
and not sixtieths as the chronograph recordsit. 
Possibly the fact that this new invention has 
not been proven to be reliable has much to do 
with the fact that the times at Chicago were not 
reported in sixtieths, although the machine was 
used during the entire meet. Speaking of elec- 
tric timing, I understand that this same in- 
genious Elliott proposes to try a new way of 
starting and stopping, at the Waltham track, 
automatically by the rider. This idea, I know, 
is not new, but Mr. E., I believe, has some new 
ideas of application and method. I believe the 
time is coming when all bicycle races will be 
timed automatically, and it will be perfected 
so that it is simple and practical. 

THE PROWLER. 


RACING. 


Lhe International Tournament at Milwaukee, 
August 2Ist, was not a satisfactory affair. ‘The 
track was poor, and, much to the disappoint- 
ment of the Milwaukeeans, their local idol, 
Sanger, did not appear. The management 
offered to return the gate money, but the crowd 
said, ‘Go ahead without Sanger,” and so they 
went. In consequence of Sanger’s failure to 
appear in any ot the events, his club, ‘t The 
Telegram,” expelled him. The idol was shat- 
tered. 

SUMMARY—-FINALS. 

One mile novice— Tom Piatt, first; C. W. 
Prei, second ; Runkel, third. ‘Time, 2m, 56s. 

Two mile lap race—Harry Tyler, first ; W. W. 
Windle, second ; Gus Steele, third. Time, 5m. 
36 2-5S. 

Two mile handicap— John F. Reitzner (260 
yds.), first ; W. C. Wegner (250 yds.), second ; 
L. J. King (350 yds.), third. ‘Time, 4m. 59 1-5s. 

Half-mile open—George F. Taylor, first ; W. 
W. Windle, second ; H.C. Tyler, third. Time, 
Im. 26s. 

One mile international—W. W. Windle, first; 
H. C. Tyler, second; M. Dirnberger, third. 
Time, 2m. 39s. 

One mile 3m. class—C, E. Parks, first ; J. L. 
King, second. ‘Time, 2m, 58 2-5s. 

Five mile handicap—W, C. Wegner (550 yds.), 
first ; J. F. Reitner (550 yds.), second ; ‘L, Statt 
(550 yds ), third; C. H. Peck (500 yds.), feurth ; 
Gus Steele (475 yds. ), fifth. ‘Lime, 13m. 19s. 

At Minnez apolis Minn., August 18th, some 
good racint was held. The crowd was some- 
what disappointed that Zimmerman was not 
present to cispute premiership with the native 
wonder, —", (now of Syracuse, N. Y.) 
Geo F. ‘Yaylor, however, was on hand, ian 
showed the Western cyclone how to win. 

















CYCLING. 


SUMMARY. 


Quarter mile flying start—M. F. Dirnberger, 
first ; George F. Taylor, second ; W. A. Rhodes, 
third ; H. W. Stetson, fourth. Time, 28s. 

Two miles, 5m. 4os. class—Colie Bell, first; W 
J. (Skater) Martin, second; Anton Johnson, 
third. Time, 5m. 30s. 

One mile handicap—H. P. Davidson (160 
yds.), first ; Colie Bell (150 yds.), second ; W. A. 

Rhodes (50 yds.), third ; H. R, Stetson (65 yds.), 
fourth. ‘Time, 2m. 13 3-4s. Johnson’s time 
from scratch, 2m. 15 3-4s. 

One mile open, time limit, 2m 30s —J. P. 
Bliss, first; W. A. Rhodes, second; H. A. 
Githens, third. Time, 2m. 38 1-2s. Run over 
—J. P Bliss, first; W. A. Rhodes, second; B, 
B. Bird, third. Time, 2m 52s. No race. 

Five mile international, time limit, 14m.— 
Geo F. Taylor, first; W. A. Rhodes, second ; 
M. Dirnberger, third; J. P. Bliss, fourth, Chi- 
cago, and John S . Johnson, dead heat. Time, 
14m, 12 1-8s. Run over, time limit 14m. 30s. 
—G. F. Taylor, first; J. S. Johnson, second; J. 
P, — third ; M. Dirnberger, fourth. Time, 
14m. 

The “Hartford (Conn.) meet is always looked 
on as one of the principal events of the racing 
season, and this year’s two days’ meet 
was no exception. Windle and Tyler were 
the only gilt-edge men present, Sanger and 
Zimmy being at Columbus. Windle cut the 
flying quarter in competition in the early part 
of the afternoon to 26 3-5s., but Tyler didn’t 
let it rest there long, for later on he put the 
figure to 25 4-5s. 

SUMMARY—FIRST DAY. 

One mile novice—G. E,. Nettleton, first; A. 
T. Astor, second. Time, 2m. 43 2-5s. 

Half-mile, open— W. W. Windle, first; H. 
C. Tyler, second; E. A. Nelson, third. ‘Time, 
Im.1 2-5s. Last quarter made in 26 3-5s. 

Half-mile international—H. C. Tyler, first ; 
W. W. Windle, second; E. A. Nelson, third ; 
A. W. Warren, fourth. Time, 1m. 12s. Last 
quarter in 25 4-5s 

One mile, 2m. 35s. class—E. C. Bald, first ; C. 
T. Nelson, second ; D. McLean, third. Time, 
2m. 4Is. 

One mile handicap—E, C. Bald (6s yds ) first ; 
D. McLean (145 yds.), second; E. W. Heyer 
(150 yds.), third. Time, 2m. 10 he Windle 
and Tyler, scratch men, did not finish. 

One mile State championship —A. W. War- 
ren, first; F. R. Fuller, —? R. M. Alexan- 
der, third. Time, 2m. 36 2-5 

One mile, 2m. 45s. i WwW Heyer, first ; 
F R. Fuller, second; F. A. Landry, third, 
Time, 2m, 36 2-5s. 

SUMMARY—SECOND DAY, 

One mile, 2m. 10s. class—C. T, Nelson, first ; 
F. J. Titus, second ; F. A. Landy, third. Time, 
2m. 24 3-58. 

One mile international—W. W. Windle, first ; 
H. C. Tyler, second; E C. Bald, third; H. E. 
Githens fourth. Time, 2m 20 2-55, 

One mile handicap, ears ag riders—C. 
R. Newton (60 yds.), first ; E Nettleton 
(120 yds.), second ; William H ll (65 yds.), 
third. Time, 2m, 16 1- -5s. Warren and Arnold, 
scratch men, did not finish, 

One mile open—H. C. Tvler, first ; 
Githens, second; B. Clark, third. 
22 1-58. 


a. A. 


Time, 2m. 
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One mile, 2m. 30s. class—E. C. Bald, first ; E. 
A. Nelson, second; E. F. Miller, third. Time, 
2m. 30S. 

Quarter-mile open—H. C. Tyler, first ; E. C. 
Bald, second; W. W. Windle, third. Time, 
30 4-5S 

Haif-mile handicap—G. E. Nettleton (85 

ds.), first; G. F. Steizing (go yds.), and E A. 
Yelson, scratch, tied for second place. Time, 
Im. 3 4-5S 

One mile consolation—R. M. Alexander, first ; 
L. Foster, second; F. M. Broadhead, third. 
Time, 2m. 37 I-5s. 

Records took a shaking at Columbus Septem- 
ber 4th and 5th, though they were not broken, 
Zimmerman rode against time on the 4th in 
2m. 8 4-5s., and Johnson rode against time in 
2m. 7 1-5s. on the sth. 

SUMMARY—FIRST DAY. 

One mile novice race—Charles Kolb, first ; 
W. Boyd Newhall, second. Time, 2m. 37s. 

One mile handicap—A. N. French, first ; Con 
Baker (75 yds.), second ; A. L. Baker (110 yds. \ 
third. Time, 2m. 8s.; last quarter, 30 3-5s. 
French rode alone the last quarter. 

Two mile open—Zimmerman, first; John S. 
Johnson, second; A. N. French, third; Con 
Baker, fourth; L. S. Meintjes, fifth. Time, 
5M. 31 4-55. 


One mile, 3m. class—J. R. Brown, first ; F. 
L. Talley, second. Time, 2m. 31 I-58. 

One mile open—A. A. Zimmerman, first ; 
S. Johnson, second; G. K. Barrett, third ; G. 


K. Banker, fourth ; a Meintjes, fifth. Time, 
2m 28 2-5s; last quarter, 29 4-558. 


Half-mile dash—Zimmerman, first; Ps Ny 
Johnson, second; G. Banker, third; -K. 
Barrett, fourth. Time, 1m. 13 3-5s.; tie quar- 


ter, 30 I-5s. 

One mile, 2m. gos. class—Con Baker, first ; 
C. Baker, second. ‘Time, 2m. 36 1-5s. 

One mile, 2m. 50s. class—J. R. Browne, first ; 
Gus Steele, second. Time, 2m 45 I-5s. 


E 
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Five mile handicap—E. V. Minor, first ; Con 
3aker, second; L. S. Meintjes, third. Time, 
12m. 4o 1-5s. Meintjes’ time, full distance, 
12m. 56s. 


local riders—Con 


One mile handicap for 
Baker (20 yds.), 


3aker (scratch), first; A. L. 
second, Time, 2m. 25s. 
SUMMARY—SECOND DAY. 

One mile handicap—A. N. French (75 yds.), 
first; Con Baker (75 yds.), second. Time, 
2m. 15 1-5S. 

Two mile open— A. A. Zimmerman, first ; 
J. S. Johnson, second ; L. S. Meintjes, third: 
Time, 5m. 18 2-5s. 

One mile, 2m. 50s. class — Gus Steele, Chicago, 
first; J. R Browne, Newark, second ; B.C, 
Baker, Columbus, third. Time, 2m. 14 I-5s. 

Two mile handicap—E. V. Minor, Indian- 
apolis (150 yds.), first ; W. A. Rhodes (100 yds.), 


second. Time, 4m. 52s. 

One mile open—A. A. Pag acer see first ; Q: 
S. Johnson, second; L. S. Meintjes, third ; 
K. Barrett, —— Time, 2m, 23 I-58. 

Three mile lap race—A. A. Zimmerman, 15 
points, first ; S. P. Bliss, 8 points, second ; Gus 


Steele, 7 points, third. Time, 8m. 56 3-58. 
Half-mile handicap, two heats and final— 

Second heat—Won by Dirnberger (2u yds.) in 

Im. 2s. Final heat—F. L. Talley (go ~~ ) 

first; M. Dirnberger (20 yds ), second ; 

Barrett (15 yds.), third, Time, 1m, 1 ro 














Ice- 


herald of the 
King’s following train, gay in his tinted garb, 


He has come! Brave 
bluff, brown October stands By wood and 
plain, by copse and marsh, his signal-fires of 
glowing foliage flaunt from hill to plain the 
cheery tidings that the Northern sportsman's 
merriest month of all the twelve has come. 
Stow rods and tackle where they may safest 
hibernate, for now begins the reign of the 
“ twelve-gauge”—or its heavier brother, if you 
needs must carry metal to your sport. August 
yielded some alleged shooting ; September fur- 
nished something much better, ’tis true, but 
now we have twenty-six ripe, ruddy days, the 
jolliest of the passing year. May it rain on 
none of them. If rain it must, let the heavens 
weep on one of—aye ! sportsmen are generous 
souls—on all of the five days when right de- 
mands that we learn how to avoid burning 
brimstone. 

-O! man who looks askance at the goblet of 
ice-cold water which the parched throat craves 
at rising time; who first must try his arm ere 
stretching it falteringly toward the too. 
generously brimmed cocktail ; who must press 
the button for that same old ‘‘ Collins” ere he 
dare trust the keen edge of his own razor to his 
face—this is the month for you. "T'was aholiday 
you had in August, or at least you imagined that 
itwas It was restful ina measure, for change 
of toil rests one to a certain extent, but if the 
truth were known you worked harder during the 
holiday than you did the month previous at 
your desk, with the one advantage that you 
were not penned within walls. You lounged 
and danced, and flirted and courted, and drank 
more wine and mixed stuff than you’d ever 
think of doing at your club at home—all of 
which hurt more or less, but other things pre- 
vented the fatality of your holiday from fully 
asserting itself. The plunging struggles with 


the surf, the sun-baths upon the beach, the | 


yachting in whistling breezes laden with the 
sea’s salt strength, the exercise at the nets, and 
the long, breezy gallops in goodly company, 
gave you your Indian tan and made you look 
like a Hercules outside. How about inside? 
You know right well that there is a tremor and 
an occasional jar in the delicate machinery, 
which a thoroughly healthy man never feels. 
You think that you are as strong as a horse— 
try one honest all-day tramp behind a brace of 
good dogs and see how you finish ; and when the 
work is done give us your truthful impression 
regarding the number of leagues in that terrible 
last mile. 

Every kind of game, haired, furred, or 
feathered, found in the North is now in prime 
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condition, and worthy quarry for Nimrod’s self. 
No more easy potting of moulting birds or half- 
grown young things ; b’g game and small is at 
its best. Moose, elk, cai bou, bear, deer, water- 
fowl, turkey, grouse, cock, quail, snipe, hare 
and rabbit—a royal list truly—and every 
one strong and fat, perfect of its kind, and 
in its best condition to baffle the sportsman’s 
wiles, or to crown his triumph if he be suc- 
cessful. 

Such days as these fill a man with new life, 
cause him to forget his ‘‘ Cordage,” his “ finan- 
cial stringencies,” and his other self-inflicted 
torments. Fresh from a long October tramp, a 
man might even hear that ’twas a ‘‘ daughter” 
instead of a prayed-for ‘‘son,” and there be no 
more squall about the premises than usually 
emanates from a_ freshly-arrived daughter. 
Now the sky is blue as steel and the water 
crystal clear ; the air already carries a trace of 
Winter's chilling breath,and braces one like good 
wine. Between the hills are hung gauzy cur- 
tains of mist, half concealing, half enhancing 
the glowing glories of gorgeous foliage. In 
crimson and gold and bronze, and countless 
colors, the wizard hand of the frost-artist paints 
the scenery for the sportsman’s stirring drama. 
Nimrod true is ever a close observer, and his 
long, healthful tramps through lovely wood- 
lands, o’er brown, billowy plains ; his climbs up 
rock-ribbed canyons ; his paddles o’er pure blue 
waters—bring to him many things more elevat- 
ing and of more lasting satisfaction than is to 
be found in the mere killing of any creature, or 
of any number of creatures. The reading of 
riddles not to be read in books ; the peeps into 
Nature’s mysteries, where even the microscopic 
eye of science has never looked ; the viewing of 
pictures the like of which artist has yet to 
paint ; the teachings of silent sermons from 
sarth, air and sky—these and many more good 
things reward the strong, silent man whosteals 
*mid covert shades, or tramps broad opens all 
day long behind his tireless dogs. 

It is good for a man to be out of doors such 
days as these, e’en though he do no more than 
appreciate Nature’s beauties, exercise himself, 
breathe pure air, kick the painted leaves from 
his path as he walks, and hear the patter of 
falling mast, the chatter of jays and the rustling 
of squirrels busily storing provender for bitter 
weather to come. For the sportsman there are 
rafts of wild-fowl on lake and marsh; in the 
cover the stout grouse roars up and vanishes, 
whirling dead leaves as he goes ; from the briers 
and stubbles the quail spring in full view and 
whiz for sheltering brush ; ’mid the saplings the 
woodcock darts and dodges in baffling flight, 
and in remoter wilds are trails and runways of 
grander game for those who like to sleep on 
North America in a bedroom with walls thou- 
sands of miles apart, and earn their trophies by 
hard, manly work. 

May every good knight, leal and true, find 
time to slip away for days or weeks this month 
of months; may dogs be stanch and willing; 
may sight, nerve and muscle do their proper 
parts when called upon; may fair success at- 
tend all sportsmanlike effort, and may those 
whom luck endows too richly stay the slaugh- 
tering hand when sense and reason and good 
sportsmanship warn that enough has been 
cone to perfect the enjoyment of a fair Octo- 
ber day. <p, W. Sanpys. 





























KENNEL. 


One of the most annoying diseases which 
dogs, especially spaniels and other long-eared 
varieties, are subject to is internal canker of 
the ear. It is caused in various ways—from a 
kick or blow, from the ears being left in a dirty 
condition, and also seems to aftect dogs con- 
stantly in the water, particularly dogs addicted 
to diving or plunging their heads below the 
surface. The above are generally accepted as 
causes of internal canker, but scientists go fur- 
ther and claim that inflammatory condition of 
the blood is really the origin of the trouble. 
My own idea is that all the causes mentioned 
may produce the disease, for I have had dogs 
develop canker while showing no signs of blood 
disorder. There is another form of canker, 
termed external canker, which originates in 
accidental injuries, such as scratches by briers, 
etc. This shows in an ulcerous sore forming on 
the edge of the ear. Constant shaking of the 
head aggravates this, and the sore enlarges as 
it eats into the substance, or flap, of the ear. 
Tocure this, wash the sore spot carefully, touch 
the sore with tincture muriate of iron every 
second day and apply iodoform ointment twice 
daily. The internal canker is a much more 
serious matter and should be attended to the 
moment its existence is discovered. It consists 
of ulcerous sores forming on the inside of the 
ear, which may enlarge until they eat to the 
bone and produce painful abscesses. Long-es- 
tablished cases are difficult to cure, and require 
patient and thorough treatment. 

The presence of internal canker is betrayed 
in many ways. A dog afflicted with it objects 
to having its ears handled and constantly 
shakes its head, and while scratching at the 
butt of the ears shows signs of suffering. A 
sudden whine or yelp greets a gentle pulling 
of the ears, which no sound animal would 
mind. Frequently one ear seems to hang flat- 
ter and lower on the head than the other, or 
the dog presses one ear to the ground, or whines 
while shaking the head, or carries the head to 
one side as though to drain something from the 
ear. There may also be more or less discharge 
from the affected ear, accompanied by a most 
unpleasant odor. 

leanliness is a prime necessity if internal 
canker is to be cured. Wash the ear thor- 
oughly and gently with warm water and Cas- 
tile soap, rubbing carefully with a soft sponge, 
until every vestige of discharge and dirt is re- 
moved. A small syringe may be required to 
clean the ear perfectly; if it is used it should 
be as gently as though the patient were a child, 
for dogs are nervous and a cankered ear very 
sensitive. When the ear is clean, bright-red 
spots will show. These can be washed again 
with warm water to which carbolic acid has been 
added in the proportion of ten drops acid to one 
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quart water. This treatment should be con- 
tinued daily, using in addition Spratt’s patent 
cure for ear canker for local application. An- 
other and simple remedy, said to be excellent, 
is as follows: Wash the ear thoroughly, as de- 
scribed, then dry gently, then sprinkle the sore 
surface with dry calomel ; wash thoroughly 
next day and apply a touch of Peruvian bai- 
sam to the affected parts. AMON. 


LOFT. 


In December I suggested to Lieutenant Peary 
that pigeons would be of great service in that 
country without facilities, Greenland, and 
awakened an interest for the birds. He asked 
how and what of the birds, but the work done 
by homing pigeons is as a fairy tale to the ini- 
tiated, and knowing if the plans for the spring 
and summer filled, the birds would speak for 
themselves. I said nothing, and the subject 
was dropped until two weeks before the Falcon 
sailed, when I was commissioned to fit out 
the pigeon wing of the expedition. That is, if 
being told to ‘think out the best thing to be 
done and get what is wanted for it,” can be 
dignified as a commission. But, the plans for 
the cote were furnished by Lieutenant Benson, 
of Annapolis, and in a week’s time it was on 
shipboard and with thirty birds of the best stock 
in the country. The plan for using is to give 
the birds their liberty soon after the vessel 
leaves St. Johns, when they will be ready for use 
upon arrival in Greenland. The cote is then to 
be transferred to shore, the birds to remain in 
it until winter when either the cote will be 
moved within the house enclosure, or the birds 
will be taken from it and kept in the peak of the 
house loft, with electric light to mark off the 
sleeping and waking heurs until the sunrise 
again. Mr. E. B. Baldwin, meteorologist of the 
expedition, will have charge of the birds. 

On the way from Philadelphia to New York, 
the birds of A. J. Cadwallader Yardley were 
used as messengers from the Fa/con, the first 
sent out being from Bombay Hook, when eight 
hours out from Philadelphia. The message was 
to Lieutenant Peary, at Hotel Bartholdi, New 
York, and among other things told that the 
Capes would be passed at 3 o'clock. This was 
received by him’before 2 o’clock and was a very 
welcome surprise. 

The gain for the messenger service for the 
year has been very great, but in the work 
planned for the summer and autumn much more 
of practical value will be accomplished. 

The outcome of the work to date is the organi- 
zation of the American Messenger Pigeon Asso- 
ciation, the members agreeing to keep a few 
birds on call for messenger service and trained 
as the rules direct. Noone is compelled to give 
these birds for use, but can act his pleasure. 
Any member can sell the service of his birds, 
but must do so privately ; the association con- 
cerns itself only with work done in competition 
for prizes. The annual dues are $1, this money 
to be used to meet current expenses. The prize 
fund is made up of subscriptions. When there 
are meetings the chairman will be chosen. For 
the regular business there is but one officer, the 
secretary-treasurer. 

If it is remembered that all flying for record 
is simply testing the capabilities for practical 
uses, the advantage there is in these experi- 
ments is apparent. E STARR. 
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LAWN TENNIS. 


ALTHOUGH Newport practically closes the offi- 
cial lawn tennis season, it by no means follows 
that it closes the play of the year, and on courts 
from Lenox in the East to Santa Monica and 
San Rafael, in the West, lawn tennis has been 
in active operation. The annual championship 
tournament of the Southern California Lawn 
Tennis Association, held at Santa Monica, 
closed on the 2d of September, before a very 
large and appreciative audience, after a week of 
such tennis as had never before been seen in 
South California. The “ all comers singles” was 
successfully defended by R. P. Carter, and the 
‘all comers doubles” was won by Chase 
Brothers, who played perfect team work and 
never once interfered with one another. L.M. 
Chase is a remarkably steady player, and 
throughout the contest made a number of seem- 
ingly impossible returns. 


THE grounds of the Hotel Rafael have been 
gay withthe colors of the Oakland, Olympic 
and California Clubs, whilst the Pacific Coast 
Championship Tournament for Ladies’ Singles 
and Gentlemen’s Doubles has been fought out. 
Miss Bee Hooper won the Ladies’ Singles from 
Miss Susie Morgan, 9—7, 3—6, 6—3, I—6, 6—4. 

The doubles was held by the Hardy brothers 
of the Oakland Club, against Stetson and De 
Long, 6—3, 7—5, 6—1. 


At the Lenox Exhibition Lawn Tennis, Fow- 
ler and Kuhn beat Hobart and Talmage, 5—7, 
6—4, 6—4, and Chase and Wren beat the 
winners, 6—2, 6—o. 


Ar Newport, lawn tennis of a highly interest- 
ing nature closed on the 14th of September, with 
the victory ot Mrs. John Jacob Astor and Albert 
Stevens in ‘‘mixed doubles.” An untoward 
accident to Miss Fannie Taylor precluded her 
completing the contest with her partner, Baron 
Fallon. 


Tue Fifth Avenue Lawn Tennis Club held 
their Labor Day club tournament on the club 
grounds, at Fifth avenue and 127th street. 
The event was a handicap on the point system, 
48 points constituting a match. The score fol- 
lows : 

Men’s singles: First round—H. L. Follette, 
15, defeated W. A. Jones, 12, by default; E. 
Barnard, 5, defeated E. B. Proudfit, 15, 48—41; 
A. D. Kenyon, 12, defeated E. A. a 18, 
48—41 ; H. D. Lounsbery, 18, defeated E. Cobb, 
36, 48—45. 

Second round—H. L. Follette, 15, defeated E. 
Barnard, 5, 48—47; A. D. Kenyon, 12, defeated 
H. D. Lounsbery, 18, 48—39. 

Final round—H. L. Follette, 15, defeated A. 
D. Kenyon, 12, 48—39. F, A. KELLoG6, 


CRICKET. 


Tue fixtures arranged for the Australian 
Cricket Team who, on their way home, are to 
make a tour in this country during the fall, are 
as follows : 

Philadelphia (Elmwood), September 29, 30 and Octo- 

Tr 2. 

New York (Staten Island), October 3, 4 and s. 

Philadelphia (Manheim), October 6, 7 and 9. 

Boston, October 11 and 12. 

Toronto, October 14, 16 and 17. 

Detroit, October 18 and 10. 

Chicago, October 21, 23 and 24. 


The twentieth annual international match be- 
tween Canadaand the United States, played on 
the Rosedale grounds, Toronto, September 11, 
12 and 13, resulted in a victory for the United 
States by four wickets. The Canadians started 
the batting and were soon all disposed of. At 
the early part of the innings it looked almost 
as though the result would be as disastrous 
to them as their last year’s contest ; eight of 
their wickets fell for the small total of 26 runs, 
but fortunately Gillespie and Lyon rendered 
very good assistance, and the inning finished 
for 87 runs. The United States compiled 177 
in the first innings. This year the principal 
run-getting fell to Brown and Thomson, who 
both exhibited first-class cricket ; the latter hit 
very vigorously, frequently sending the ball to 
the boundary and twice over the fence for six. 
The Canadians showed great improvement in 
their second innings. The scores in full were : 


UNITED STATES, 


First Inning. 
G. S. Patterson, c. D. Saun- 
ders b. Laing . 13 b. Laing 30 
R. D. Brown, b. Laing 53 c. Laing b. Gillespie. 21 
A. M. Wood, b. Laing Laing 
F. H. Bohlen, c. Laing b. 
Grews ; +». 15 b. Laing 
. W. Muir, b. Laing 8 b. Gillespie 
. W. Ralston, c. Saunders 
b. Grews 
T. H. Dixon, st. 
ders b. Laing 
E. M. Cregar, st. D. Laing. 
A. C. Thomson, not out.... 
L. A. Biddle, c. Martin b. 


Second U/nning. 


o not out 


Bristowe 
C. Cowperthwaite, c. and 
. Laing 
Extras 


CANADA, 


First Inning. 
P. C. Goldingham, c. Rals- 
ton b. Patterson 
A. F. Martin, c. Wood b. 


Second Inning. 


6c, and b. Brown. .... 50 


6 b. Patterson 


uir 
Rev. F. W. Terry, c. Patter- 
son b. Muir 
H. Hansard, c. Biddle b. 
uir 
J. M. Laing, c. Bohlen b. 
Patterson 


1 c, Ralston b. Brown.. 


o c. Wood b. Brown.... 


T. Saunders, b. Muir 

A. Gillespie, c. Ralston b. 
Cowperthwaite 

M. G. Bristowe, b. Muir... 

G.S. Lyon, not out 

F. Grew, 1. b. w., b. Muir... 

Extras 


25 b. Cowperthwaite.... 13 
6 OW) EMRE a» << easdsessnkes 3 
30 c. Wood, b. Patterson 2 
5 c. and b. Brown....... 

6 Extras 


T. C. Turner. 
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Oriental 


Rugs 


We have placed on sale a large pro- 


portion of our stock of 


Antique and Modern 
Oriental Rugs, 
at prices from 


25 to 75 per cent. less 
than formerly marked. 


W. & J. Sloane, 


Broadway, [8th and [9th Sts., 
New York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GET YOUR PUPPIES © 


SAFELY OVER THE 


CRITICAL WEANING STAGE 


BY USING 


SPRATTS 
PATENT 


PEPSINATED 


PUPPY 
__MEAL 


It is intended for use in cases where Rex: pies, through 
weak digestive powers, are unable to sestaile ate their food, 
and in consequence do not thrive. Also especially valuable 
for getting puppies and adult dogs into condition for shows. 


Tins, 25 and 50 cents. 
Pamphlet on Canine Diseases mailed gratis. 
Common Sense of Dog Doctoring, 28c. by mail. 


SPRATTS PATENT (AMERICAN) LIMITED, 
239-245 East 56th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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(« To the me manufacture of ihis T i acd 
we have given te most careful 
atfénfion and Ie benefit-of many 
years ovrines. We could roe \ 
( inprove Ihe quality if} sie double 

> Ihe price. arburs B we 2 
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OEMAND POND'’S 
EXTRACT. AVOID 
ALL IMITATIONS, — 


pa Feminine 
i Zags Complaints 
mi Lameness 
Soreness 
Wounds 
_ 
Catarrh 


FAC-SIMILE OF 
BOTTLE WITH 


BUFF WRAPPER. 
Burns 


US Piles 
POND’S 
EXTRACT 





It will Cure. 
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PLEASURE TRAVEL AND RESORTS. 


With the first tinge in the Northern foliage, 
the first tang in the morning air, the questions 
loom large in many a home: Where shall we 
find a pleasant refuge in the coming Winter? 
Where can we combine the elegancies and com- 
forts of a modern home with the diversions of 
society, and balmy air with pastimes and sport? 
Nature and experience answer, Bermuda! 
There Nature has spread her most alluring 
charms. Magnificent land and sea scapes spread 
on every side in picturesque profusion, and 
foliage and flowers new 1n form and marvelous 
in beauty cover every nook in tropical profu- 
sion. The whole scene is ideal and bewitching. 
The.deep blue of the boundless ocean circles the 
horizon with harmonious tonings of turquoise- 
blues and opal-greens, and the sea-borne breeze, 
tempered by the Gulf stream, brings healing on 
its wings; whilst the life on the ocean brave, 
the active and ever present fisherman, plying 
the oar or gathering in the seine sparkling with 
phosphorescent twinkles out of a sea of pale blue 
velvet, gives ever welcome animation to the 
scene. Nature and enterprise combine to pro- 
duce all the surroundings which are to the ail- 
ing a necessity, and to those in perfect health a 
joy anda delight. This is far from being the 
land of the Lotos-eater, the vigorous can sail 
the yacht midst the island-dotted waters of the 
great Sound, paddle his canoe within the wel- 
come shade of its cedar and palmetto-covered 
shores, fish with hook and line to his heart’s 
content in the shell-lined crescent of Somerset 
Long Bay, and cook his catch on the level- 
margined beach, midst dense masses of sea 
lavender and the creeping vines of the myriad- 
flowering convolvulus, or cycle over perfect 
roads, through scenes surpassing imagination 
and beggaring description. ‘The Hotel Hamil- 
ton and The Princess will soon open, and those 
desiring apartments should correspond prompt- 
ly. (See advertising pages xxxvii. and xliv.) 

THE cynic who said ‘life would be tolerable 
but for its pleasures” really meant that in his 
day the discomforts of travel kicked the 
beam and robbed it of all its joys. He did not 
live to see our day, and never heard of the lux- 
urious manner in which one may travel on the 
Hamburg-American Packet Company’s steam- 
ers. Every February they dispatch the Furst 
Bismarck on a nine weeks’ excursion round the 
circuit of the Mediterranean, from the Pillars of 
Hercules to the Holy Land. No vision of the 
Arabian Nights equals the splendor of such a 
journey in such a palace home. The prospect 
of such a trip outlined in our advertising pages 
v. and vi. (which please read) stirs the blood 
like a clarion and calls up long-cherished hopes 
to realization. The last barrier of excuse has 
been broken down. 

Firearms and cutlery bearing the well-known 
name of ‘‘ Stevens,” may be safely purchased 
without critical examination, for nothing but 
the best goods that skilled labor can produce 
from the finest material ever leaves the estab- 
lishment of the J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co., 
of Chicopee Falls, Mass. The firm is perhaps 
best known by its rifles, pocket rifles and pistols, 
which are used by sportsmen and explorers 
everywhere. 


Armies of tourists will, during these de- 
lightful autumn days, travel westward from 
New York, New England and Philadelphia, to 
the wonderful ‘‘ White City ” on Lake Michigan, 
where products of the arts, sciences and in- 
dustries of the world are centered in an Exposi- 
tion worthy of the tremendous resources of the 
world’s most wonderful continent. Man 
routes of travel will be thronged with eager pil. 
grims, and among the great railway systems 
none offers more attractions than the ‘* Scenic 
Lehigh Valley Route,” of the Reading railroad. 
Perhaps not even in all picturesque America, 
can so many masterpieces of Nature’s handi- 
work be found in a region of the same extent as 
along the ‘‘ Scenic Lehigh Valley Route.” 


Amon firms that have gained the top of the 
ladder of fame by careful attention to business 
and excellence of goods are Von Lengerke & 
Detmold, the well-known importers and manu- 
facturers of high-class firearms and fishing 
tackle. At their show-rooms, 8 Murray street, 
New York, a very complete and wisely selected 
stock of general sporting goods and novelties 
will please the fancy of the more experienced 
sportsman’s eye. Among specialties of the 
firm are superbly finished ‘ featherweight” 
Francotte field guns for men and women; 
hand-loaded shells, building and _ repairing 
extra fine rods, imported artificial baits, and 
nitro powders. Von Lengerke & Detmold are 
also agents for the Warwick cycle, which is 
selling at the cut rate of $85. This is a rare 
chance for a good bargain. Catalogue of spe- 
cialties mailed for two-cent stamp, 


It has been truly said that the question of 
life being worth living depends upon the liver. 
Just as true is it that the liver depends upon 
the living ; too good living entails disorders 
which frequently make life a burden. In such 
cases a corrective like Beecham’s world-famous 
pills is simply invaluable. 


ARE you going hunting this fall, or will you 
be in any of those most undesirable parts of the 
country where honest wines and liquors flourish 
not, and where scientific bar-tending is un- 
known? If so, and you favor an appetizer, no 
more, before dinner, take a bottle of the famous 
‘* Club Cocktails,” mixed for the purpose by G. 
F. Heublein & Bro., Hartford, Conn. he 
“Clubs” are really better cocktails than are 
served over many a popular bar. Consult ad- 
vertisement on page 1. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had placed in his 
hands by an East India missionary the formula of a simple 
vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical cure for 
Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. Having 
tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this paper. 
W. A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. xxi 


BE STRONG 


and represent your col- 








lege or school on the 
football field, and in 


other athletic events. 








KEY to HEALTH 
STRENGTH. 


A system of treatment for the general care 
of the human body, with directions for the 
special development of each and _ every 
muscle. By Pror. J. R. Jupp. 


COMPLETE AND FOR BUSINESS MEN 
COMPREHENSIVE, AND ATHLETES. 


Fully Illustrated. 











Should be in the library of every 
college student. Wy SK 

Invaluable to those in training for athletic events. 

The result of thirty years’ experience in the gym- 
nasium as an athletic trainer. Conneff is making his 
records now asa result of Prof. Judd’s training. 

A special feature is the author’s idea of making 
exercise and development pleasurable instead of dull, 
uninteresting labor. 





PRICE, $1.50. 











This excellent work sent post 

paid to any address for $1.50, $ O 
or together with a year’s sub- 3 5 
scription to ““ OUTING”’ for 


THE OUTING CO., LTD., 
239 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 




















**Mrs. Fatcuion,” by Gilbert Parker, is a 
story of absorbing interest, both by reason of 
its clever plot and its strength of situation and 
character. Excellent literary workmanship 
characterizes every page of the book, giving to 
it dramatic force and action, amid vivid pict- 
ures of the antipodal localities in which the 
scenes are laid. Mrs. Falchion is introduced 
on a voyage to her former home in the South 
Sea Islands, where her husband had committed 
acrime in order to cater to her luxurious needs. 
By his act she considers him dead to her world, 
and maintains this position even against his 
eager for reinstatement and forgiveness, 

e attempts suicide, and, as she supposes, suc- 
ceeds. Mrs. Falchion next appears among the 
pines of the Pacific Slope, where Roscoe Galt, a 
clergyman, in love with a provincial beauty, is 
threatened by her cruelty. Galt was formerly 
a naval officer and had wronged a sister of 
Mrs. Falchion. Mrs. Falchion holds this secret 
as a weapon over the padre’s head, but the 
blow is averted at the end by dramatic events, 
the most conspicuous of which are the soften- 
ing of the heart of the tigress and the return of 
her husband, who still loves her. Sucha char- 
acter, when given only in bare detail, may 
seem overdrawn, yet it isin keeping with the 
situations. [Home Publishing Company, New 
York.] 


** Art ALONG THE River,” by M. E. Braddon, 
is a fascinating story, somewhat melodramatic 
in its situations, yet the sensational features 
are tempered by excellent literary work. An 
English major, well on in years, goes to India, 
leaving his young wife at home in ‘‘ A Cornish 
Nest.” A handsome young lord on a neighbor- 
ing estate admires Mrs. Disney, and in an 
unlordly manner kidnaps her on to his lord- 
ship’s yacht. Misunderstanding, suffering and 
other complications end in forgiveness, and 
death lends tranquility. [Cassell Publishing 
Company, New York.] 


*«Dr. LATIMER,” by Clara Louise Burnham, 
is a romantic tale. The scene is laid in the 
vicinity of Casco Bay. Three young women 
gaining a livelihood by their own abilities build 
a flat at a fashionable resort and there meet 
Dr. Latimer, who supposes himself a widower. 
His attachment to one of the young ladies is 
sincere, and the discovery that his wife is 
living is only a temporary check to the attach- 
ment, inasmuch as she presently dies. The 
story is well told, and in Dr. Latimer a very 
strong character is created. Besides the dra- 
matic features there are many pretty scenes 
of home life, lightened by the company of little 
ones. It is a strong and wholesome book for 
family reading. [Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York.] 











‘““Tue LAst TENANT,” by B. L. Farjeon, is a 
well written story of a sensational nature. The 
scenes are laid in London and in Paris, and the 
characters are so strong and the incidents 
so dramatic that interest in the narrative is 
well maintained even to the tragic yet satis- 
factory ending. [Cassell Publishing Company, 
New York. ] 

Tue glamour, fascination, and temptation 
surrounding the stage are brilliantly delineated 
in ‘‘ THE Skirts oF CHANCE,” by Capt. Alfred 
Thompson, the prize novelette published in 
‘““TaLes ROM Town Topics, No. 9.” Leona 
Fabulo, the heroine, is a premzére danseuse 
of fascinating beauty and exceptional grace, 
and her struggles and triumphs and love for 
the Hon. Bertie Margorel—a cad of the first 
water—makes one hundred and fifty pages of 


.absorbing reading. Vivid pen pictures of 


London and Continental Europe abound in the 
story, and European life at high pressure 
is faithfully described. The bright miscella- 
neous matter following the story is equal to 
that of any preceding issue of ‘‘ TALES FROM 
Town Topics.”—[Town Topics, New York.] 

‘*O_tp Miss AupreEy,” a chronicle of a quiet 
village, is a story with a high moral purpose. 
The leading character, Miss Audrey, is one 
of those that bring light and sunshine to all 
with whom they come in contact, and the force 
of the story lies in demonstrating the moral 
influence brought to bear upon younger asso- 
ciates of both sexes. [Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York and Chicago. ] 

‘*THE Woman’s MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY 
Law,” by Harriette R. Shattuck, although in- 
tended for all students, is especially prepared 
for the use of women, in their clubs, unions, or 
any organizations where it is important to con- 
duct meetings properly. Parliamentary prin- 
ciples and rules are given, the reasons why’ 
certain things are done are explained, and 
(which is still more esential) these are supple- 
mented by practical illustrations, in dialogue 
form, which makes so clear the points pre- 
sented that the most inexperienced person can- 
not fail to understand them. ‘The book is 
made as elementary and simple as possible,— 
containing all the minute details of presiding, 
of debating, of making motions, of voting, etc., 
etc.,—while at the same time it omits nothing 
which is essential to a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples, rules and practice of parliamentary law. 
[Lee & Shepard, Boston.] 


Books received—‘t The Redemption of Ed- 


ward Strahan,” x W. J. Dawson [Fleming 
H. Revell Co., New York and ea | 
‘‘The Last Tenant,” by B. L. Farjeon [Cassel 


Pub. Co., New York.] ‘‘The Death of the 
Discoverer,” by Willis Steell [Hillier, Murray 
& Co., Philadelphia. ] 
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HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
PACKET COMPANY. 


Fast Line to London 


and the European Continent. 
The Four Magnificen: [\WIN-SQREW Steamships, 
FUERST-BISMARCK, COLUMBIA, 4UGUSTA-VICTORIA, NORMANNIA, 





MAINTAIN A WEEKLY EXPRESS SERVICE. 
NEW YORK, SOUTHAMPTON, HAMBURG. 


Cabin passengers for the Continent are landed at Cux- 
aaven. Through tickets issued to interior piaces via Ham- 
ourg (Hanover), passengers receiving free railway trans- 
portation from Cuxhaven to vont 

First Cabin, $900 upward ; Second Cabin, $60. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET COMPANY, 


37 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





Highly Digestible 


and Nutritious 


Van Houten 
—(Best and Goes Farthest)— 
A Trial will Show 
its Great Superiority 


in Strength, Flavor 
and Cheapness. 








The Racers for the 
America’s Cup 














beautifully illustrated and exhaustively described 
(in sixteen pages) in for August will 
put youabreast with OUTING the present dis- 
cussions on the great approaching contest, and 
enable you to talk understandingly about English 
and American yachts and yacht building. 


NOTHING HAS APPEARED IN PRINT EQUAL TO 
this single number of Outina, and 25 cents will 
bring it to your address, postpaid. If you wish 
to have also the history of the race, send 25 cents 
for the Movember Outinc, which will tell the 
story better than any other paper, because Capt, 
Kenealy is the best living writer on yachting, and 
he now writes only for OuTinG. 
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ANSWERS TO “OUTING” CORRESPONDENTS. 


H.G. T., Boston, Mass.—We still have no 
reason to alter our judgment about the courses. 
Both, as said before, are equally safe. The 
sheet being made fast makes no difference. 
The helmsman, by luffing or keeping away or 
letting go the halyards, can always have com- 
mand of the boat. With the wind abeam, as 
in course No. 1, the yacht would doubtless 
make the 10% miles quicker than the boat on 
course No. 2 could make the 14 miles, especially 
as when she rounded the mark at No. 3 and 
hauled her wind, she would find that her sheet 
was not trimmed in close enough, and her way 
would doubtless be lessened. Our answer, 
therefore, to the queries is still that course No. 
I to 2 ought to be sailed over quickest, and both 
are equally safe, 

F. O., Union Hill, N. 7.—Your question ad- 
mits of the easiest and most satisfactory answer. 
We recommend Dr. Church’s Vegetable Lotion 
because we have used it and proved its efficacy 
under a great variety of tests. As a relief to 
the skin irritations from summer’s heat and in- 
sect bites it is invaluable, as well as after close 
shaving. 

Peterborough.—(1) Why do canoes have 
two for'ard mast tubes?—7hey do mot, as a 
rude. The ordinary cruising or racing canoe 
is rigged with two masts and two sails—the 
mainmast being stepped as near the stem as 
possible. These two sails should balance on 
the wind. Ifthe wind should increase in power 
greatly while one is sailing, the mizzen can be 
lowered ; but the canoe will not sail well to 
windward with the mainsail way up forward. 
The extra forward tube was first put in a canoe 
by a racing man who wanted to be able to sail 
his canoe well on the wind with only one sail 
set ; and he succeeded by the use of the extra 
tube (placed about three feet from the bow), in 
which the mainmast is stepped, being shifted 
back from its usual position. The mizzen can 
also be set in this position in a very hard blow. 
The beginner in learning to sail a canoe should 
try one sail for the first few trips. 

(2) Isa 15x28 canoe large enough to be used for 
tandem with acrew averaging 140 pounds?--You 
mean a crew of 28c pounds, 140pounds eachand 
not 70 pounds—7o pound men are scarce. The 
weight is not as important a matter as the 
height of the men. The above canoe will easily 
float two men of 140 pounds each. They may 
be comfortable if the cockpit is large enough ; 
but for speed, comfort and safety, a 16x 30 
canoe is far better for a tandem crew than one 
15x28. Three men once paddled a mile in a 
10% x 26 canoe, their total weight being about 
400 pounds, and the writer has seen five men in 
and on a 15x30 canoe. The size is a matter 
of taste, so to speak, and depends on what the 
canoe is expected to do and to be. 


E. B. B., Grand Rapids,—We can supply 
you with Biddle’s ‘‘ Amateur Sailing,” Pres- 
cott’s ‘‘ Boat Sailing and Management,” ‘‘ Fore 
and Aft Seamanship,” and ‘t The Simple Ele- 
ments of Navigation.” These works give you 
all the elementary knowledge you want. 


W.C. T., Lebanon, O.—Two opponents are 
playing two balls each, and all four balls are 
‘‘rovers,” and are near the last stake. A, who 
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is now playing, plays nis balls by ‘‘ loose cro- 
quet,” and one hits the stake, lodging solidly 
between the stake and the ball which he struck 
with his mallet. B, his opponent, urges that 
the ball between the stake and the other ball 
cannot be removed until the play is finished, 
and that he (B) may play on the ball farthest 
from the stake unless A chooses to strike away. 
Query : Can or cannot the middle ball of A be 
picked out, thus allowing A to win the game by 
his next stroke, when B would otherwise win? 
In other words, is the middle ball dead before 
the play of A is finished? Answer: A cannot 
remove his ball to make way for the other ball 
to hit the stake. His other ball may or may 
not, as it chooses, play on any other ball that 
may be near upon which he is alive. As first 
ball, therefore, although it has hit the stake, 
is not out, and may be played upon by B’s next 
ball to make ; ay for his own balls to go out. 
See ‘‘ National Rules,” Nos. 51 and 52. 


Piscator.—Black bass is now to be found in 
every State in the Union east of the Rocky 
Mountains. They are common in all the Great 
Lakes and in most of the tributary waters. 
The large and small-mouthed varieties inhabit 
the same waters, and quite frequently a day’s 
catch will include both varieties. It is sad, 
but nevertheless true, that the glory of the 
dear old ‘‘North Woods,” as far as trout- 
fishing is concerned, has departed, perhaps 
never to return. What netting and set-lining 
failed to accomplish, spearing and stocking 
with pickerel and black-bass has; and the 
trout-fishing of the Adirondacks, excepting in 
private waters, and at clubs, is a thing of the 
past. 


Harry E. W., Nashua, Jowa.— The ama- 
teur record for standing long jump, with weights, 
is 12 ft. 94 in., by L. Helwig, Brooklyn; N. Y., 
1884 ; for standing long jump, without weights, 
18 ft. 9% in., by A. P. Schwaner, Travers Isl- 
and, N. Y., 1892, and for standing high, with- 
out weights, 5 ft. 314 in., by A. P. Schwaner. 

B. S., Malone, N. Y.—Apply to E. J, Sul- 
livan, 241 Broadway, New York, the secretary, 
for rules of the A. A. U., and to secretary 
L. A. W., headquarters, Room 12, Pearl street, 
Boston, Mass., for racing rules. 


Captain.—The weight of your crew is, al- 
most the ideal one. A glance at the heights of 
the men shows them to be a very even lot. 
The weights are also well distributed. No. 2is, 
perhaps, a little tall for his position. The men 
do not seem to know how to keep the boat on 
an even keel. Avery good way to cure this fault 
is to have them row their hands in high on their 
chests, drop them down smartly and perpendic- 
ularly before feathering the oar, shoot them 
out and then raise them gradually as they fea- 
ther and swing forward. If the boat roils to 
one side or the other, a slight raising or lower- 
ing of the hands on the swing forward will 
bring it on aneven keel. This isa well-known 


‘““waterman’s” device. 


A Perplexed Machinist.—The frame is one 
solid casting, there being no joints and no 
hollow parts. Of course the bearing parts, the 
rims, and spokes are of steel, for aluminum has 
not yet been made to stand the wear and tear 
of friction as well as steel. 





